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NUTRITION AND GROWTH: I. 


By .Hans Aeon. 

(jProwi the Physiological Lahoratoiyj Philippine Medical School^ Manila, P, J.) 


CONTENTS. 

Inteodtjction. Present knowledge of the relation between growth and nutrition. 
The problem. 

Description op experiments. Methods, especially those used in the chemical 
analysis of the .animals. Four sets of experiments on 14 dogs. 

Discussion OF .experiments. 

Influence of a restricted diet on growing dogs. 

Effect on the weight and appearance of the animals. 

• Relative amount of change in certain parts of the body as compared with 
other parts. 

Changes in the chemical constitution of the body. 

Energy requirement and food consumption. 

Biological considerations concerning the suppression of growth by restricting 
the food- 

Energy required during growth. 

The increase in weight as an index to growth, with special reference to 
children. 

Conclusions. 

INTRODUCTION. 

As all the newly formed materials of the body are derived from the 
ingested food, nutrition must be one of the most important factors 
influencing the process of growth. Therefore, it is obvious that an 
intimate study of the relationship between nourishment and growth 
will furnish a valuable addition to our general knowledge of the phys¬ 
iology of growth. 
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The question of ilie influence of food on the process of growth is 
by no means merely theoretical. It has an important bearing on prac¬ 
tical problems also, for the study of nutrition in modern pediatrics is 
gaining steadily in importance and much evidence has been accumulated 
showing how closely food and development are related. Only a thorough 
knowledge of the physiologic conditions of the procevss of growth and 
of its relation to nutrition can furnish a scientific basis for the feeding 
of infants as well as a clear insight into the problems involved. 

Paibner/ during the past two years^ has published extensive studies 
concerning the relationship of giwtli and nutrition. 1 have followed 
his ideas as closely as possible in my introductory discussion and I 
shall use his terminology, or the English equivalents, in preference to 
that which I employed in a paper - on the same subject written before 
his publication appeared. It is not my intention to discuss Rubner’s 
fundamental work; nor his demonstration that the problem of ihn 
duration of life is involved in that of the number of calories metabolized 
during life. His theory that man, in contrast to all other mammals, 
occupies a particular position probably will not hold against the objections 
made by other authors.® However, Eubner’s treatment of the funda¬ 
mental questions concerning the application of the laws of energy to 
the problem of growth furnishes the basis for all considerations and 
investigations of this subject. 

The original cause of the process of growth is the ^^capability o£ 
growing,"' as I have called it, or, better, the 'Tendency to grow," the tenn 
used by Eubner. While we are fairly well infomed concerning the 
morphology of this process, its biology is dark. The "tendency to 
grow" results from the tendency of the juvenile cells or the cells in 
the juvenile organism to divide and to multiply. This tendency is 
strongest in the very young animal; it gradually becomes less marked, 
and finally is lost when the organism has grown enough; i. e., has 
passed tlie period of youth and become an adult. An adult organism 
under certain conditions may increase in ceiTain parts of tlie l)ody, but 
these processes known as "liypertrophy" (calied forth by an incroasod 
demand of work on the muscles, heart, kidneys, etc.) or "pathologic 
growth" (tumor) are markedly different from that which we tenn 
"growth" in the sense of development. 

The "tendency to grow" has an upper limit. This means ihat more 
than a certain quantity of new tissue can not be produced under any 
circumstances. This upper limit is variable, not only for the same 
individual according to the stage of development or age, but also in 


zig'fiaoofHaushalte der Natur, Leip^ 
Ztk^hr, (1908), 12, 28-77. 

'*■ GeaellsoUp, Berlin (1»0&), 93, and 
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different individuals of the same species and espeeiallj in different 
species of animals. The rabbit and the dog have an upper limit which 
is ver^' high, that is, these animals have a great ‘^ffendeney to grow/^ 
while the human has only a small one. 

The process of growth depends, not only upon this ^‘^tendency to 
grow/^ but also on the food. The ^ffendency to grow” induces the 
normal production of new tissues only when the material necessary^ for 
the construction of these new tissues is furnished by the food. The 
quantity of growth, to the upper limit of this tendency, is detemiihed 
by the food. Eubner expresses the same idea when he says that ^^nutri¬ 
tion has a moderating inffuenee on the process of grouffh.”* Therefore, 
the rate of growth depends upon two factors, the ^‘tendency to grow” 
and the nutriment. Eapid groudh takes place if this tendency is 
high in the cells and a sufficient quantity of food is taken to furnish all 
the substances needed. If there is no such tendency, then even the 
maximum intake of food will not lead to grouffli. It would naturally 
be expected that the converse should also be true; in spite of a high 
^^tendency to grow” no growth should take place if the substances 
needed for this growth are not present in the food. 

We must apply the laws of energy’ in studying the influence of nourish¬ 
ment on growth. From this point of view a growing animal requires 
food for two purposes: first, like the adult, to replace the energy ex¬ 
pended in the production of heat and the work of the vegetative organs: 
and, second, for the formation of new body substances. This division 
of the needs of a growing animal into (1) energy required for main¬ 
tenance and (2) energy required for growth, seems to be logical and it 
is adopted by the most competent autliors dealing with this subject.^ 

The intake of energy, in order to enable an organism to grow, must 
exceed the requirement for maintenance, and this excess of energy is 
used for the formation of new body substances. However, in this 
instance it is not simply a question of energ}’ in the form of calories; 
the protein intake also must exceed the demand for wear and tear and 
the excess of protein is stored in the fonu of new body cells. Similar 
considerations apply to certain inorganic constituents of food. Since 
the excess over the requirement for maintenance alone will be used 
in the formation of new body substances, the amount of growth will 
depend on the amount of this excess. 

A further deduction leads to the conclusion that no growth will take 
place if there is in the food no excess over the amount of energy required 
for maintenance. In other words, it should be possible, by a proper 
restriction of the food, to suppress aU growth. This conclusion has been 
accepted frequently without question. Gerhartz,® for example, regarded 

*Osteirtag und Zuntz^ Lajidtoirisch. Jalvrb. (1908), 37, 211, 

Ztschr. (1908), 12, 97-118. 
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the requirement for maiiitenauee of young dogs as equal to the caloric 
intake during periods in which the weight of these dogs neither increased 
nor decreased. • • - 

■\Yill growth; suj^pressed by the necessary restriction in diet, cease 
entirely for an indefinite lengi:Ii of time? What bceonies of an animal; 
suffering such a suspension of growth; when it is given an almndant 
food supply? 

Eiihner ° states as follows in regard to these questions: 

If the cells of a young animal are insufficiently nourished, the growth does 
not proceed. There.is also no deci'ease of the energy metabolism (under which 
circumstances a decrease of the body temperature could not be avoided), but 
growth stops, without there being a loss of the ‘'tendency to grow” in the near 
future. He bases this idea on experiments performed by O. Kellner with the 
sillvworm and upon the work of Quetelet, who found the individuals of the work¬ 
ing class to be smaller in stature than those of the better classesi 

I shall here quote from the investigation of Kellogg and Bell on the 
influence of diminished nourishment on sUkworms {Bomdyx mori ). 

These authors state that “there exists a very definite and constant relation 
between amount of food and size as indicated by w’eight, the starveling individuals 
being consistently smaller than the welt-riourished, the lingering effects of this 
dwarfing being handed down,even unto the third generation, although the progeny 
of the famine generation be fed the optimum amount of food. In case the dimin¬ 
ished nourishment is imposed upon three or even two successive generations there 
is produced a diminutive, but still fertile, face of Lilliputian silkworms whose 
moths, as regards wing expanse, might join the ranks of the micro-Lepidoptera 
almost unremarked. 

“An abnormal extension of the time needed for the metamorphosis follows 
upon a reduction of the food supply.^ 

After my experiments were'-'nearly finished and reported in part 
at the Far Eastern Association for Tropical Medicine in March,® 1910, 
there came to my attention, through the courtesy of Geheimrat Zuntz, 
a paper by H. F. Waters/ which deals with a pioblem similar to mine 
but considered principally from the standpoint of animal liupbandry. 

This author repOrts on experiments on cattle which were fed with uidely dif¬ 
ferent quantities of food, m order to cause in some a normal gain m live weight 
(full fed) j in others a fair growth but without allowing fat to be stored up 
(moderately fed) *, in still others only a slight gam in live weight (retarded 
development). In another group the feeding was so conducted as tp allow of 
no increase in live weight (maintenance), and in a last group the animals were 
fed so as to lose in live weight (suhmaintenanoe). Waters has carefully studied 
the build of these animals, their size, and the size of their different parts. His 
results will be discussed in detail later in connection with my own. 

^Areh, (1908), 60, 1-208; Kraft und Stoff im Haushalte der Natur, 

. I^ipaag (1009); llO-rllT. 

- :* ffmWoa, (1903), 18, 744, ' 

Wcknscl^^ CW0^>, 993. 

' , ,*Tbe inffu^e of btitritidn up<m the hnimal form. KXX- Meeting of Society 
;;Ppnnbtidn'' of' 
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111 view of tlie preceding considerations, it seemed, cpiite interesting 
and promising thorongiilv to study the influence of variations in the 
quantity oi food, and more especially of a restricted diet on the growth 
and development of mammals. 

To solve this problem, we must first study the conditions surrounding 
the suppression of gi'owth ^Yhen the animal is at a standstill, receiving 
only the amount of food required for existence without growth. TTe 
must further endeavor to determine the maximum quantity of food which 
can be given without causing growth, and in what way- varying additional 
amounts of food are used in the formation of new body substances. 

A number of questions at once arise. Can we. by the restriction of 
food, suppress the process of growth entirely and, if so, for how long? 
If we suppress the growth^ does the animal lose its ^^tendency to grow’' 
as it ages? Does the capability for growing depend on the age, or on 
the size and weight of the animal? Is the giwth of aU parts of the 
body suppressed to the same degree, or is the ‘‘tendency to grow” of 
the various parts or organs of the body different? Do some parts 
develop or grow at the expense of the rest? It is known that in a 
starving animal the most important parts of the body, such as the 
heart and brain, suffer relatively much less loss in weight than do 
those of minor vital importance, namely, fat, muscles, and digestive 
glands. If different parts of the body do have a marked difference in 
the ^ffendency to grow,” we shall he able to recognize this difference by 
suppressing the growth for a time.. 

The simplest and most usual method of estimating groivth is by 
controlling the live weight. A constant increase in weight is conclusive 
evidence of the nonnal growth of a young animal. Some other indica¬ 
tions of growth are increase in length and in other dimensions and 
certain changes which relate to the stage of development. 

If the body weight remains constant, does this fact indicate that no 
growth is taking place? Growth, as we understand it from a biologic 
standpoint and in its relation to energv;, constitutes a general, more 
or less equal, increase of all parts of the body. No growth means no 
change whatsoever in the body. 

However, the live weight of an animal may not change at all, while 
internal relative “changes between the different parts of the body,” of 
which I have already spoken, may take place. Obviously a constant 
live weight is not an indication of lack of growth in our sense. The 
question as to how far increase or constancy of live weight runs parallel 
with growth or cessation of growth is important and of practical value 
and deserves close attention. On the basis of these considerations the 
experiments to be undertaken may be outlined as follows, 

'A number of comparable animals must serve for each series of ex¬ 
periments, one of them receiving Just enough food to keep its body weight 
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constant^ the others, additional amounts so that a more or less 

intensiTe growth results. The work must include a careful control of 
the intake of food, of the bod\’ weight, and of the gTowth. Several 
difficulties are encountered in determining the latter. It is obvious 
that metabolism experiments are not suitable for this purpose^ even if 
the respiratory metabolism be included. Such experiments, if extended 
over a long period, might reveal the total loss or gain of the body in 
certain substances, but would give no information concerning the be¬ 
havior of the different paifs and organs. What we really wish to know 
is the composition of the body at the beginning and at the end of the 
experiment. 

A detailed analysis of the body appeals to me as the best method of 
gaining this information. Of course, we can not analyze the same 
animal, twice. We can only determine its composition at the end of 
the experiment, and in order to secure data concerning the probable 
composition at the beginning we fcan either analyze a comparable control 
animal or find the composition by calculation from data obtained on 
other normal animals. 

My experiments have been confined to dogs. A medium-sized dog 
is easy to handle, but large enough to permit a careful study and analysis 
of the different parts and organs of the body with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

DESCRIPTIOiT OF EXPERIMENTS. 

The general methods adopted were the following: 

The animals were placed in a quarantine stable for from one to four weelts 
and the intestinal parasites, "svith which practically every dog in the Philippine 
Islands is infested, removed.^ To this end, I gave from 0.5 to 1 gram of thymol by 
mouth daily for a period of from seven to ten days. Following this the dogs were 
allowed to become accustomed to their food and were all brought into a similar 
condition as to nutrition. 

After this preparatory treatment, the animals were transferred to the experi¬ 
mental stable- This was a large, aiiy lOom constructed under an old wooden 
building with a wire fence on one side.” Four to six animals had at least 
20 square meters of space and w^ere fairly well protected from the sun and rain. 
Once or twice in the typhoon season they experienced a good drenching. The 
floor of the stable was nearly 2 meters above the ground and was constructed 
of small parallel boards with intervening spaces of about 1 centimeter to 
allow water to flow away easily. The room was cleaned every morning by flood¬ 
ing and once or twice each week it was disinfected with carbolic acid. 

"’It has not been proved that parasites influence the metabolism in a marked 
degrcfCi, but in other experiments dogs on a low diet became emaciated and died 
aud their intestines contained numerous ascarides and taeniae. I am inclined to 
believe that weak, poorly nourished animals suffer from these parasites. 

^Only two dogs (A and B) which were kept considerably longer, since Sep¬ 
tember, 1910, were placed in large metabolism cages in the animal house of the 
new laboratory building. 
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The food ^Ya 3 prepared fresh every day, or every second day. The foods used 
were rice, canned condensed milk, sugar, and, later, commercial com starch and 
meat. The meat was obtained fresh from cold storage; the fat was cut away 
and the rest passed through a grinder. Each food material was weighed and 
boiled with water in a weighed pot after adding sodium chloride or other salt 
mixtures. After cooling, water was added to a certain weight, the mixture stirred 
carefully, and the portion for each animal weighed. At the same time oO or 100 
grams of the mixture were placed in a large, well-closed jar with formalin until 
food specimens for twenty-five or fifly consecutive days were collected. These 
mixtures were used for analysis. Onlj- meat and starch were fed to the animals 
during the greater part of the experiments. 

The mixture at the beginning consisted of 1 part of starch and 10 parts of 
meat; later of 1 part of starch and 2.5 parts of meat. One hundred grams of 
food therefore consisted of 40 grams of meat: 16 grams of starch; and 44 grams 
of w’ater and salts. 

The animals were fed every forenoon between 9 and 10 o’clock. Each dog was 
transferred to a small cage and kept there until it had finished eating. During 
the first few weeks, it was necessaiy to give the food in two portions. After 
that period every dog ate his entire amount in from five to ten minutes. 

The animals were weighed every one or two days before being fed, in order 
to have an exact control of their body freights as an indication of growth or of 
cessation of growth. The weights are recorded at intervals of five days so as not 
to make the tables too cumbersome. I have also prepared charts showing the 
'weight of the animals and the amount of food administered at successive intervals. 

At the conclusion of an experiment the entire animal was analyzed. The 
main object was to determine the weight and composition of the different parts 
of the body; particularly the percentage of the important constituents such as 
water, protein, and fat. 

Dissection had to be done very quickly in order to avoid the rapid decom¬ 
position due to this climate. After the weight of the fresh material had been 
determined formalin tvas added. Formalin, while rendering work with the mate¬ 
rial rather disagreeable, nevertheless served admirably as a preservative and in no 
way affected the accuracy of the results of the analyses. It is a safe disinfectant, 
does not contain inorganic constituents, and can be removed readily by evapora¬ 
tion. 

As a rule, it is very difficult to grind elastic or connective tissue in mills or 
grinders, even if the tissue is well dried. After being in contact Avith formalin 
it becomes hard and brittle. The formalin method effects the same result, there¬ 
fore, as the more complicated one of freezing the tissues and passing them through 
a special grinder. By using formalin it is easy in a few hours to grind thoroughly 
in a small meat grinder the entire body of a dog weighing 5,000 grams. 

In the first experiment the animals were killed with ether, but in the later ones 
by cutting the large blood vessels of the neck, the blood being collected in a 
weighed porcelain dish: then the body was placed in a large tared dish and the 
weight noted. The abdomen was opened and the gastro-intestinal tract ligated 
at the cardia and the rectum, and removed; the weight of the Avhole tract with 
the contents intact w'as taken. Following this the stomach and intestines were 
opened, the contents removed, and the gastro-intestinal tract cleaned and weighed 
again. Now organ after organ was separated, weighed (the necessary cross- 
sections being made to exclude gross pathologic changes), and placed with the 
others in a weighed, salt-mouthed bottle which was closed air-tight by means of 
a sheet of rubber and a wire fastener. Then from 40 to 50 cubic centimeters of 
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•40 pBi' cent formaldehyde were added, the bottle closed and weighed again. In 
the first experiment, the water content of each organ was determined. 

The blood from the large vessels, the lieart. lungs, a.tid other organs was collected 
in a disli, wliich was weighed at the end of the experiment, after a known amount 
of formalin had been added. A part of tliis blood-formalin inixtnre was preserved 
in an air-tight bottle. 

The skin was carefully removed, all snbcutaneon's fat being left behind. As 
yet no detailed analyses of the skin have been made. 

The brain was removed, weighed, and kept with formalin in the manner just 
described. 

A more exact analysis of the bones seemed advisable in the course of the later 
experiinents, and a number of bones were carefully freed of all flesh and other 
adhering parts. This waste material was carefully collected. The cleaned bones 
were weighed and again preserved with formalin in a closed bottle. 

At this time about three hours may have elapsed since the death of the animal. 
The remainder of the body, without skin, blood, organs, brain, and perhaps certain 
bones, was weighed again and then cooked with a fair amount of water in a 
large, weighed pot for from one to two hours. Following this operation the 
meat and bones were separated ’with forceps'and knife, the juice being left with 
the meat. This separation generally required about half a day. Formalin was 
then added to bones and meat. The weighings were accurate to 1 gram. The 
bones were weighed on a large analytical balance, accurate to 0.1 gram. 

In experimenting with a trial animal, I added formalin before separating bones 
and meat, but this procedure is not to be recommended, as the tissues around the 
bones become so hardened that it is almost impossible to remove them. 

The bones preserved with formalin were dried on a hot day by exposure to 
the sun on a large plate from morning to afternoon and the weight of the air- 
dried bones was determined. 

The meat, juice, and formalin were evaporated to the consistency of porridge, 
the total weight was determined, and the mixture placed in air-tight bottles. 

Both bones and meat, after they have been treated with formalin, retain so 
much of this preservative that they are protected against decomposition. The 
entire animal, after all the above processes have been accomplished, is well pre¬ 
served and contained in eight or ten handy bottles, so that it may be analyzed 
at leisure. 

The organs and the meat of the body are passed several times through a 
sausage-meat grinder before analysis. Care must be taken not to lose any of 
the fluid; but even if there is much of this before grinding, it is completely ab¬ 
sorbed afterwards. No appreciable loss occurs if the grinding is done quickly and 
the grinder then carefully cleaned. Several times I weighed organs before and 
after grinding and found a loss of only 3 to 4 grams per kilo, which is of no 
importance. Moreover, in our calculations, wc assume that the total amount of 
organs, meat, brain, etc., is the weight of those materials before being subjected 
to the grinding process. We know the weight of the fresh organs. The formalin 
add^ being absolutely volatile, we can determine solids, as well as fat, protein, 
ash, etc., in the preserved materials and from these data we can calculate the 
composition of the original, fresh substance. 

A difficulty in determining the weight of the entire skeleton arose from the 
fact that the bones were divided into two parts, one cooked, the other uncooked. 
It is not necessary to do this, but it seemed advisable in some instances. Only 
.sudk as ^ur in pairs in the body had been removed and analyzed sepa- 
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rately before the. rest were cooked. Hence it was only necessary to weigli the 
cooked bones which corresponded to those previously set aside and add this 
weight to the total in order to obtain the weight of the entire cooked skeleton. 
A slight error is involved in this process because the extract of the cooked bones 
is left with the meat. Another difficulty arises in the attempt to calculate the 
water content of the fresh meat and the fresh skeleton. We know the total solids 
in the skeleton and in the meat of the body; in the fresh stage we know only 
their weight taken together. I have assumed the percentage water-content of the 
freshly separated bones to be the same as that of the entire skeletal system. 
These values are sufficiently correct to give a clear picture of the differences in 
the relative proportions. I did not endeavor in these experiments to determine 
the composition of the whole body, but tried simply to illustrate the most striking 
differences. 

In the determination of total solids, ash, and nitrogen (Kjeldahl) the usual 
methods were employed; in that of fat I used the method described of Baur & 
Barschall “ This procedure, which consists in the destruction of the nonfatty 
material by sulphuric acid and the extraction of the fat by shaking the solution 
so obtained two or three times with ether, is short and simple and gives as 
satisfactory results as the Soxhlet method. It is especially applicable in the 
Tropics, because during the greater part of the year the tap-vrater is so vrarm 
that it becomes neeessai*y to use ice-water in the condensers to avoid losing too 
much ether. 

E<v2Jerime7it No, 1 .—Four dogs of one litter were used in experiment 
one. These were about two months old and all very much alike in 
appearance. In the beginning I had intended to study the influence both 
of different quantities and of different kinds of food upon growth and 
so gave meat only to two animals, and carbohydrates as well as meat 
to the other two. 

Two of the four dogs were fed so that their weight increased rapidly 
(I and IV, Table lA), two were poorly nourished (II and III, Table 
14). This experiment did not progress smoothly. The composition of 
the food was changed several times. From the sixteenth to the twentieth 
day, animals I, II, and III suffered from diarrhoea from some unknown 
cause. From this period imtil the fifty-sixtli day no accident occurred. 
On the fifty-sixth day the native laboratory servant, who had been in¬ 
structed to clean the stable with dilute carbolic acid solution, sprinkled 
pure phenol not only on the floor, but also on the dogs, and burned nnm- 
bers I, II, and III so severely that they were promptly lolled with ether 
to end their suffering. Number I escaped with only slight injuries. 
He was kept until the 8th of April, when he developed cramps and 
died in a few hours, apparently from internal injuries received from 
a fall. 

During the relatively short period of this- experiment animals I and 
IV increased in weight from about 1,400 to more than 3,000 ^ams. 

^Arl. a. d, kaia. Gesndhtamte. (1909), 30, 55-62. 
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It is 'R’orth mentioning that number IV^ receiving about 10 per cent 
less in calories than number I;, very soon dropped somewhat behind the 
latter in weight. 

Experimb^’t J .—Days I io IW 


Day 


Big 

Ezza 

■ 
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ai 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 
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■ 
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a 
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a 
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■ 
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a 

a 

Bl 
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■ 
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ai 

ai 
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a 

a 
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Chart 1 . —^Variations in weigMs of dogs I to IV of Experiment I. 

Dogs II and III, wHeh received practically the same amount of 
calories, increased but slightly in weight during the first forty days 
■{from about 1,400 to 1,900 grams). The constancy in weight desired 
was reached between the fortieth and fiftieth day. 

During the period of the experiment the appearance of the four animals 
changed considerahly. While numbers I and IV were apparently well 
nourished and well proportioned, numbers II and III, although increasing 
ip. weight, began to appear emaciated. Their legs seemed to be unusually 
long and slender, while their heads appeared to be a trifle large in 
proportion to thar bodies. I took a few measurements, which may 
illustrate this condition. 
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Dime7isions of dogs on the fiftieth day of Experiment L 


i i 

1 •. i Cir- 

1 ■■ ! cum- 

, chest. 

( ; 

1 f’*’? 

Length, cum- 

of fore i ferenee 

■ he°id. 

! 

j ’ * 

• Cm. Cm. 

1 II__ _: 45.0 1 30.0 i 

' III ___^ 43.5 i 27.5 ' 

! 

Cm. i Cm. ' Cm. 
25.6! 31.2 20.5 ! 

24.8 j 30.3 1 20.3 j 

1 I _ —‘ 51.0 i 33.0 ! 

; IV.- _ _ 52.3 ! 35.0 ! 

1 i ! i 

28.0 1 33.0 ' 20.6 | 
2Q.O; (?) ! 21.0 : 

i I i : 


The term ‘‘live weight** in this paper is used to designate the weight of the 
entire animal before death. Those parts of the animal left after removing skin, 
internal organs, the digestive tract, and blood when it is bled to death, are 
called the ‘“body.” The “body*' therefore consists of muscles, skeleton, nervous 
system, etc. 

Analyses of the four animals used in Experiment I gave the follow¬ 
ing results: 


Table 1, ExpERiitEXT I .—Composition of dogs I to TV. 


1 Dog number— j 

1 : 

1 II. 1 III. 

i _ ... * ■ 

IV. 

■■ 1 

Grams.'Gra7ns. 

Live weight___' 1,942 i 1,747 

Body (muscles, skeleton, etc.)_i 1,206’ 1,13:5 

Grams. 
2,850 
1,986 

Grams. \ 
4,600 1 
3,040 

i ; 

' Per ct .; Per ct. 

Per cent of live weight_ j 62.1 , 64.8 

1 

Per ct. 

69.7 

Per ct. ! 
1 66.1 


Table 2, ExPERniEXx I .—Weight of skin and organs of dogs II to IV. 



Fresh. 

Dry. i 


! 

Dog II. Dog m. 

• 1 

Dog IV. 

Dog II. 

Dog III. 

Dog IV. 1 


Grams 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grami. 

Grams, ; 

Skin_ 

282. G 

238 

333 

104 

S9 

120 

Brain_ 

easo 

57.10 

59.86 

10.62 

10.67 

11.12 : 

1 

Liver 

95.25 

85.55 

140.07 

22.09 

21.30 

35,33 1 

Lungs_— 

42.26 

41.20 


7.56 

7.36 

10.79 1 

Heart_ 

20.20 

17.83 

24.39 

3.73 

4.04 

5.41 

Kidneys and spleen_ 

36.20 

32.40 

45.37 

6.30 

6.10 

9. S3 

Internal organs, total_ 

193. §1 

176.98 

277.08 

39.68 

38.83 

61.46 


Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per (t. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per cent of live weight — 

10.00 

10.10 

9.70 

2.04 

2.22 

2.15 
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Table 3, ExPEEiiiEifT I.—lie?;## of skin in per cent of live weight of dogs 

U to IV, 


OoK number— 

Frosh. 

Pry. 


J*cr cent. 

Per rent. 


Vi. (•» 

r>. 




! 

1 III _ 

14. (> 

ft. 





12,0 

4,21 





Table 4, Expebimbitt I. — Composition of bodies of dogs I to IV. 



Dog numbor— 

II. 

III. 

Weight. 

Per cent of— 

Weight. 

Per cent of— 

Body 

weight. 

Live 

weight. 

Body 

weight. 

Live 

weight. 


Grams. 



Grams. 



Fat_ 

30.7 

2.5 

1.6 

21.8 

1.9 

1.8 

Protein of muscles 

167.0 

13.9 

8.6 

168.0 

14.9 

9.6 

Protein of bones- 

47.8 

3.9 

2.46 

42.2 

8.7 

2.4‘2 

Ash of bones_ 

68.8 

5.7 

3,52 

61.5 

5.4 

3.52 

Rest=(water, ash of 







muscles, etc.)_ 

882.2 

74.0 

45.4 

839.6 

74.1 

48.1 

1 

1 

Dog number— 


IV 

I 



Per cent of— 


Pei cent of— 


Weight 



Weight 





Body 

Live 


Body 

Live 



weight 

weight 


weight 

weight 


Grams 



Grams 



Fat_ 

107 b 

$ 4 

8 8 

809 9 

10 2 

6 7 

Protein of muscles — 

289 0 

14 5 

10 2 

382 5 

12 C 

80 

Prr»t#*fTi nf hnTtra 

49 5 

2 5 

1 74 

106 6 

3 5 

2 29 

2 10 

Ash of bones_ 

64 9 

3 8 

2 28 

96 4 

8 2 

Rest=( water, ash of 



muscles, etc)_ 

1,474 7 

74 8 

51 7 

2,145 7 

70 6 

46 7 


Eisperimmt No. I/.—Two dogs of strikingly snnilar appearance from 
tke same litter were nsed for tko second experiment^ yrhiok began on 
Janizary 21, 1909. N'nmber V weighed 2,200 grams; VI, 2,750 grams. 
The mother of Ihe dogs was a large animal. Both animals p^sed 
throng-a ^prepaiatoiy fier^ &ree weeks during which, by giving 
diff^nt* quantities 6f 'food,^ were brought to nmly ^the state' height. 
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, Changes in iceights of dogs V and YI (preparatory period). 


! 

Uate. j 

Dog V. 

DogYI. 1 

i 

i 1 

! Grama. 

1 Grams. \ 

' January.21 _1-_i_:_:_ 

2,200 

: 2,750 : 

Februarvi___ _ 1 

. 2,600 

2,800 ! 

February 10___ 

j 3,100 

1 3/200 

February 18—_____— 

i 3,300 

! . 1 

1 3,-250 


Number of smaller -^veiglit in the beginning, was selected to be so 
fed as to permit a normal growth; number YI, the lieaTier animal, was 
to be kept at a constant weight. 

Only one accident occurred during the entire course of the experiment. 
(Table 15.) Prom the fourteenth to eighteenth day, number Y suifered 
from o^'erfeeding. By a slight restriction of food for two days, the 
trouble was remedied, but no increase in weight occurred from the 
eleventh to twenty-first day. 

Experiment II. — Dogs T and TI. 



Chart 2. —Variations in weights of and amounts of food taken hy dogs V and VI of 

Experiment II. 
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Number Y. in the first fifty days^ was given three times as much 
food as number VL the latter receiving 140 calories only (meat 10 parts 
and starch 1 part). The body Aveight of number VI increased about 200 
grams, while number V gained 1,300 grams. In the next fifty days, 
number Y was given only 335 calories and the increase in weight was 
7’50 grams. Number YI received a very slight increase (150 calorics) 
because of its greater body Aveight, and gained about 100 gi’arns. 

The composition of the food aa’Rs now changed, a mixture of 1 part of 
starch and 2.5 parts meat being supplied. The p]*oportion of protein 
in the food seemed to me sufficient, about one-third of the total caloric 
intake being furnished by protein. Number V^, Avhen receiving as 
much as 480 calories, increased only slightly in weight; the animal 
now had reached almost the stage of adult life, and the greater part of 
the increase in Aveight was due to storage of fat and not to growth. 
The intake of number YI Avas at first reduced to 135 calories. OAving 
to the fact that the animaFs weight still seemed to increase, I further 
reduced the food to about 120 calories, Avliich amount, I thought, would 
furnish sufficient energy to keep the body weight constant. However, on 
this diet the animal, instead of gaining Aveight, lost, especially toward 
the last. 

The changes in appearance which the tAvo dogs showed during the 
course of the experiment are of great interest. Number Y increased 
in weight and size just as any other normal dog would and was a 
fine looking, well nourished animal. Number VI resembled dogs num¬ 
bered II and III of the first Experiment, but the changes from the 
normal were more pronounced. Although increasing slightly in weight, 
the animal from day to day became thinner, but taller and longer. We 
see here the paradox of an animal becoming emaciated Avhile gaining 
in weight. In the end, nimiber VI seemed to be only skin and. bones. 
Nevertheless, the dog w’-as quite lively, jumping around and performing 
a really astonishing amount of mnscnlar work. 

. On the one hundred and seventy-fifth day of the ex 2 )eriment a jfiioto- 
graph of both dogs (Plate I) was taken, showing their general appearance 
and reiatiA’C size, the distance from the lens of the camera being tlie 
same for both. The most surprising fact is that number YI, while 
weighing only tAvo-flfths as much as number V, seemed to be not very 
much smaller. Indeed, the animal had grown all the time so far as 
length of body and size of extremities were concerned. 

The following m'easuxements taken on the one hundred and eighty- 
third day show that there is only a slight difference in length between the 
two dogs, Avhile the circumferenee of number YI is considerably less 
{faah fiiat of number Y. 
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Measurements of dogs Y and YI on the one hundred and eighty-third day. 
i I Dog number 


; iNOse to os occipitale--- 15.5 I 15.0 

: Nose to tip of tail_ | 53.0 | 49.0 

Length of fore leg_: 35.0 | 34.0 

Length of hind leg_; 3S. 5 i 37.5 

Circumference of head _i 26.5 j 25.5 

Distance from ear to ear__I S. 4 j 7.5 

Circumference of chest_! 37.5 | 30.0 


From the one hundred and ninetieth to the one hundred and ninety- 
fifth day of the experiment, number YI no longer exhibited such live¬ 
liness and muscular strength^ but appeared to be lazy and weak. There¬ 
fore, on the two hundredth day, it seemed necessary to increase the 
amoimt of his food. At first, 150 calories were given, but the animal 
was apparently already too weak to recover, for it died on the morning 
of the two linndred and third day, doubtless of general weakness. No 
sign of disease ^vas showui at autopsy except extreme emaciation, an 
absolute lack of subcutaneous fat, general ansemia of all the organs, 
and an unusually soft consistency of the muscles. 

Number Y was killed as a control animal a few days later by bleeding. 
The animal showed a well-developed layer of subcutaneous and visceral 
fat and normial internal organs. 

The analyses gave the following results. 


Table 3, Esperi:mext II. — Composition of dogs Y and Tl. 



DogV (o,8S5 

Dog VI 

(2,T0S ! 


grams). 

grams). | 


Per cent 


Per cent i 


5Yeight. of live 

Weight. 

of live j 


weight. 


weight, i 


Grams, j 

Grams. 


Brain_ 

“52 j 0.90 

^58 

2.00 

j Liver_ — 

153 j 2.60 

97 

3.62 

Heart_ _ 

39 0.66 

17 

0.61 

Lungs--- - 

60 1.01 ' 

29 

1.07 

Spleen- __ - 

12 0.21 

2 

0.01 

Kidneys- - 

35 0.60 

22 

0.81 

Digestive tract empty_ 

3S7 6.58 

155 

6.00 

Othiif intiirnp.T nrg’P.ns 


52 


Bodv (muscles, bones, etc.)— - — 

3,885 65.2 

1,624 

60.0 

Skin_ — - 

662 11.2 

339 

12.5 

Blood_____—_— 

«346 _ 

440 


Content of stomach and intestines by i 




difference___-_j 

168_ 

273 





' “1 


* Dry 12.8 grams. « Killed by bleeding. 

^Dry 11.2 grams. <iDied; blood collected from large yessels after death. 
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Table r>, Experiment II. — Weight' of^ certain of the bonee of dogs V and VI. 



Dog V. 

Dog VT. 


Ph-esh. 

Dry. 

P>esli, 

1 

Dry. 


Grams. 

Gravis. 

Gravis. 

Grams. 


28.35 

16.53 

27.2 

9.85 

Tibia-fibulare_ 

2;'). 00 

15.14 

23,2 

9.77 

Scapula_ 

13.55 

(). 68 

:il.,4 

5.05 

Hnnierus . - _- - 

27.45 

15.63 

2G.S 

9.S‘1 

Radius_ 

n.65 

'7.36 

11.05 

4,84 

Ulna.. 

10.30 

6.54 

10.9 

4.85 

3 ribs (5, 6, 7)_ 

10.70 

5,02 

8.75 

3.48 

Total--’ 

127.00 

72. SO 

119.3 

47.68 

I 

Per cent 

'Per cent. 

Per 'cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent of live weight_ 

2.16 

1.24 

4. (1 

1.76 


Table 7, Experiment ll.—rPerceniage com^osUion of dogs V and VI. 


.... 

• . 

Dog V. 


. Dog VI., 

! 

i 

Weight. 

Per cent of— 

Weight. 

Per cent of— | 

' ’ ‘ 1 

Body 

weight. 

• Live’ 
weight. 

Body 

weight. 

' Live 
weight. 

! 

Grams. 



Grains. 



Fat- 

271.5 

7.1 

, 4.6 

7.7 

0.5 

0.3 

Protein of muscles 

632.3 

16.5 

10.7 

147.6 

9.0 

1 5.4 

Protein of bones 

138,6 

3.6 

2.4 

110.1 

6.8 

4.0 

Ash of bones- 

131.0 

3.4 

2.2 

126.3 

7.8 

4.7 

Remainder of body, 







(muscles, ash, etc.) 

2,661.6 

69.4 

45,2 

1,282.3 

75.9 

45.6 

Fat in organs_ 

137.7 


2.3 

5.0 


0.2 

Protein in organs_ 

120.6 

— 

2.0 

51.1 


1.9 

Total fat_ 

409 2 


6 9 

12.7 


0 5 

Total protein.. 

891 5 

— 

15.1 

808 8 


11 3 


Tabus 8, Experiment n.—Gompo8it%on of hones of dogs V and VL 



In the fresh bones. 

In the solids 

Dog V. 

Dog VI 

Dog V. 

1 

Dog VI 

Water ^ .. 

Per cent 
42 76 

22.06 
20 79, 
12.84 

Percent 
60 02 

18.05 

20.70 

0,09 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Protein—_ . _ . _ 

38.54 
36.82 

21.55 

! 

45.15 

61.78 

0.23 

Aat__ 

Fat.... _ 
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Table 9, Experiment II. — IVater and solids in differnit parts of the body. 
i ■ Dog V. Dog vr. 


Total WftTPr Total , «'o tor 
solids. '>atcr. Water. 


Pe.rcf iit. Pt r cent. Per rent. Pa cerd.' 

I Blood---- a 18,84 SI. 16; *5. lu 'i 94.90 ; 

; Brain-! 24.60 To.40 ; 19.31 | 80.69 ' 

; Bones_ 57.24 ■ 42.76 39.9^ ! GO, 02 

! MiL^cle.?-- 29.12 61.SS ' 15.24 | 84.76 


Protein =:XX6.\. 


Exiirnnirnl Xo, III .—For tiie third experiment seven dogs were taken 
originaily. Xiiinljer VIII matched ntimher IX, and number X matched 
iiiimlier XI extremely well, while numbers A’11, XII, and XIV were 
comparable fairly well. 

Experiment III.—Dor/.s r///, XI, XII, XIV. 



Chart 3.—Variations in weights of dogs VIII, XI, XII, and XIV of Experiment III. 

Dogs numbers VII^ IX, and X were killed on the eighteenth day of the 
experiment through the same accident by which animals I, II, and III 
were lost. Only four dogs were left, these being comparable more by 
reason of age and weight than by descent. In spite of the unfortunate 
accident, this experiment was continued for some time. (Table 16.) 
It was planned to keep the weights of dogs numbers XI and XIV 
constant. For twenty days each animal received 110 calories and their 
101001 - 2 
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\v’eights increased from to 950, and from 73.‘3 to 80G gianis, le- 
spectively. iS^umber XIV" was given about 75 calories. On tliis diet 
its weight remained practically stationary. The animal became tliinner 
and weaker from day to day and died from emaciation and weakness 
on the ninty-iirst day of the experiment. The body was not analyzed 
cheiuicallv because it was thought at the time that the composition ol 
the starved animal would be ot no special interest. 

Number XI after the first twenty days received 90 calories, then 95, 
and finally 100 calories, and its body weight increased fronr al)out 
950 to 1,150 grams. This dog presented the same 'picture as niiiiihcn 
VI of the first experiment, for it became thimier and taller during 
the entire period. It was killed on the one hundred and. tbirty-sixtli 
day and analyzed. (Tables 10 and 11.) 

Dog number A^IIl, the lightest at the beginning of the experiment, 
was given an ample supply of food and during one hundred and forty-five 
days increased from 600 to 2,350 grams. Dog number XII, weighing 
850 grams at the beginning, received the equivalent of but a few more 
•calories, ]>ut its- weight nearly reached 3,000 grams in one hundred and 
forty days. Both animals were analyzed and a study of table number 
11 reveais the interesting fact that dog number YIII had a much greater 
tendency to put on fat, while the muscles of number XIII increased 
markedly in weight. This is explained by the fact that number VIII was 
of a smaller breed than number XII. 


Table 10, Experimentt III .—Composition of dogs VIII, XI, and XII. 



Dog XI (1,100 

Dog VIII (2.375 

Dog XII (3,000 


jrams live weight), 

i 

grams live weight). 

grams live weight). 



Per cent 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Weight 

of live 

Weight 

of live 

Weight. 

of live 



weight. 


weight. 


weight 


Orams 


Grama 


Grama 


Lirer_ _ 

48 


88 


78 


Heart_ 

10 


21 


2] 


Lung^t _ _ _ 

1] 


19 


26 


SplGftn 

2 


5# 


7 


Kidneys - _ 

24 


27 


24 


Digestive tract_ 

102 


159 


228 


Bemaining internal 







ATgans 

45 


89 


85 









Total Internal 







1 organs_ 

242 

22 0 

408 

17.2 

465 

15 5 

j Brain _ _ 

49 

4.5 

48 

2 0 

57 

i.9 

Body___ 

645 

58.6 

1,413 

59 5 

1,946 

64.8 

jfnrin 

134 

12 2 

309 

13 0 

294 

9.8 

BiaWi _ _ 

66 

6 0 

133 

5.9 

197 

6 6 

dont^t of stomach 


and Intestinjes by 







. ^ diSearea^ 



107 


198 
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Table 11. — Fat and proieUi in organs and muscles of dogs Till, XI, XII. 


Dog Viri i2,375 Bog xri (3,000 Bog XI (1,100 , 

grams live weight,). grams live weight), grams live weight). 


> I I j 

; Per cent ^ > Per cent ; Per cent; 

Weight. : of live ■ Weight, i of live ■ Weight. : of live ; 

i weight. : ! weight. . j weight. ■ 


Grams. ] j Grams. Grams. \ 


Fat in muscles. 51.9^ 2.2 j 30.1' 1.0 ; 7.0] 0.6 

Fatin organs_ 21.6 ! 0.9 ; 19.9 ^ 0.7 4.3 ' 0.4 

Total fat_! 73.5 3,1 ‘ 50.0 1.7 11.3 ' 1.0 

Protein in muscles155.9,' 6.6'' 229.4 j 7.6. 54.0; 4.9 

Protein in organs_ 61.0 ‘ 2.6: 7S. 6 ; 2.6] 31.9 i 2.9 

Total protein.. 216.9 . 9.2 I 30S.0 j 10.2 86.1 | 7.6 

_!_I_ __ J_j_ j_ 


Experi^nent No. IV ,—Experiment number lY was the most successful 
one. Four dogs (A, B, C, D) of tlie same litter, about 5 weeks old, 
were treated with thymol early in Julv, 1909, and prepared for the 
experiment. The animals were as nearly alike as could be desired in size 
and general appearance. The experiment began August 1, 1909. On 
the fortieth day the four dogs were of nearly the same weight and w^ere 
photographed. On the forty-fifth day, dog D was killed and analyzed 
for comparison. (See Table 13.) Dog B was allowed to giwv as rapidly 
as possible; dog C was not gixen as abundant a supply of food as B, 
and dog A was fed only a sufficient amount to keep his body weight 
constant. 

The mineral constituents of the food w’ere disregarded in the experi¬ 
ments described above. If a young, rapidly growing dog is fed a diet 
of meat and starch such as -was used in these experiments, it very probably 
will receive an insufficient supply of calcium salts. In order to remove 
this possible source of error there were added to the daily food of each 
dog from 1.0 to 1.5 gi'ams of calcium j)hosphate in addition to the sodium 
chloride. 

The experiment progressed smoothly so far as dogs A and B were 
concerned (see Table 17), but on the one hundred and twenty-second 
day dog C ^vas taken ill suddenly and died in about twenty hours. The 
cause of death could not be determined at autopsy ; it may have been 
distemper. 

Dog B, which received from 400 to 6S0 calories daily, increased in 
weight from 1,500 grams (2,000 on the fortieth day) to about 7,400 
grams on the five hundredth day. 

Dog A was not kept on quite so low a diet as the other animals (YI, 
■ XT, and XIY), the body weights of which were to remain constant; at 






first it received 110, tliei) 130, aucl, filially, from tlic one Iniiulredlli day, 
IIS calories per day. Its body iveiglit increascMl so litllo (bat it could 
be regarded practically t-onstant. 


Exck.kimknt \V.-'J>o<fff *1 fo I>. 



Chabt 4.—Variations in weights of and amounts of food taken by dogs A to 1) 
of Experiment IV 


The animal in every respect presented the same ty])C oi‘ development as 
number VI. It gradually became thinner, tallerj and longer io the 
two himdredth day, when it no longer changed in ap]»earaiu'(‘. ITie 
animal consisted mainly of skin and bones, but it still had enough muscle 
to enable it to move with vivacity, In tact it was more active than dog 
B, although the latter was three times as heavy. A pliotograph of bolli 
dogs was taken on February 15, the one hundred and ninety-ninth day. 
This, better than any description, shows the difference in size and ap¬ 
pearance of the two animals. (See Plate II.) 

The dogs were kept for about one hundred and fifty days longer. 
Dog A continued to i-eceive the same diet. The diet of B was increased 
to 680 calories per day. The body weight of dog A remained practically 
constant aiid the dog did not change appreciably in general appearance. 
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Dog B. ^yixh a more ilian ample diet, became somewhat larger and much 
fatter, and inci’eased in weight i'r'nn about -5,o00 to 7,000 grams. 

The experiment was continued in this way to the three Iiiindretl and 
fiftieth day. when another photograph (Plate II) wds taken. At the 
same time the animals were measured. ( ):>ee Table I'h) On comparing 
the photographs of the dogs taken on the two hundredth and the three 
hundred and fiftieth day. it is apparent that during these last fi\'e 
months dog A liad not only kept its body weight constant, Init also 
had not grown. 

Both animals were more than one and one-fourth years old at this 
time, and liad reached the age at which dogs usually cease to grow. 
This is proved by the fact that dog B in spite of its ample diet showed 
no further increase in size and only very little in weight. 

If the animals (A and B) had been killed at this time the increase 
or decrease in weight of the different organs and parts of the body since 
the forty-fifth day. as compared with the body of the control dog Dj 
could have been determined exactly. We would then have had further 
evidence bearing upon the question as to which organs or parts of the 
body increase at the expense of others. However. I considered that I 
had already accumulated sufficient data on this point. These animals 
had now become invaluable for the solution of another and biological 
problem, namely, whether dog A, if it were now to be given an abundance 
of food, would increase in weight and size and make good the growth 
it lost in its youth. It also was necessary to deteimine wliether dog A 
would finally attain the same weight and size as clog D. 

Therefore, starting on the three hundred and fifty-fifth day, the food 
of nuni])er A was augmented to 230, 280, 340, 450, and finally 680 
calories each day. An increase in body weight was noticed almost at 
once and the animal continued to gain steadily. At the same time it 
became rounder, the bones did not show through the skin as they did 
before, and the sliarp angles disappeared. The diet from the four 
hundred and thirty-first day was the same as that of the control dog. 
B, and following this a further increase in weight was observed. The 
animal continued to fatten, but apparently it did not increase in length 
nor in height. In order to determine if tliis dog still had the capacity 
for growing, to offset the lack of growth brought about by his restricted 
diet in youth, the same measurements were taken on the five hundredth 
as were recorded on the three hundred and fiftieth day, before the food 
was increased. These values are given in the following table and in¬ 
dicate clearly that during this period dog A, while reeei\dng a more 
than ample diet and gaining in weight from 2,450 to 5,440 grams, 
practically did not increase in length or height, but only very greatly 
in circumference. 
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Table 12 .—Weights and measurements of dogs A and B. 



Dog A. 

f)Og H, 


day. 

500th day. 

35r)th <ljiy. 

nootli day. 

Weight in grama ... 

2,450 

5,440 

6,8.50 

7 ,400 


Cm. 

Cm. 

f'Hl. 

('1H. 

Length from nose to atlas_ 

16.0 

16.0 

18.0 

18.2 

Length from nose to os cocevgis 

54.0 

55.5 

06.0 

60.0 

Length from nose to end of tail 

71.0 

74.0 

88,0 

89.0 

Distance from ear to ear _ _ _ 

8.0 

9.4 

11.4 

11.5 

Circumference of head .. _ 

23.5 

26,5 

28.5 

29.0 

Circumference of neck 

15.5 

23.0 

27,0 

28.0 

Circumference of chest_ 

28.0 

39.5 

43.0 

47.0 

Circumference of abdomen . . 

21.0 

34.0 

33.0 

37.0 

Length of fore leg_ 

25.0 

26.0 

34.0 

34.5 

Length of hind leg_ _ 

31.0 

31.0 

37.5 

37.5 

Height from ground___ 

29.5 

! 31.5 

35.5 

36.0 


On the five hundredth day^ as compared with the three Imiidrod !ind 
fiftieth, the aspect of dog A had changed entirely. The slender, emaciated 
animal had become an overfattened but dwarfed dog. Photographs of 
both A and B were taken on the five hundred and fust day. (See Plates 
III and IV.) It is apparent that dog A, in spite of the ample diet given 
during the last five months, had lost the “tendency to grow.” However, 
because of the ample food which had been given to it, it was able to store 
up fat, thus increasing in weight and thickness, but not in size. 

It having been proved that dog A had lost its normal capability of 
growing, it was decided to finish the experiment by killing and analyzing 
both animals. This was done on the five hundred and fifth and five 
hundred and sixth day for A and B, respectively. The autopsies showed 
no ranarkable features, except a great amount of fat in dog A, the 
subcutaneous layer as well as the muscular and mesenteric fat being 
considerably greater in amount than that of its nomal brother B. The 
weights of the organs and the bones, selected as usual, were determined. 
(Table 13.) 
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Table 13. Experiment IV.— CoinpositiG?i of dogs A to D, 


1 

i 

Dog D 
■ (killed 
Sept. IS, 
1909J. 

Dog C 
(died 
Dec. 3. ' 
1909). ; 

Dog A 
(killed 
Dec. 20, 
1910). 

DogE i 
(killed 1 
Dec. 21, : 
1910). 1 

Live weight.... 

T.fvpr 

Grams. 

1,985 

(>2 

13 

liO 

5 

IS 

125 

1 79 

j 322 

G?'ams. 

3,410 

Grams. 

5,474 

152 

3S 

5S , 

12 

32 

2.50 
167 , 

709 ; 

Grams. 

7,17s 

171 

59 

8“ 

17 1 
59 

31(i . 

227 ' 

936 

Hpjirr 


r.iiTigs _ _ 






Digestive tract empty___ 

i Remainder of iniernal organs_ 

i Total weight of organs_i 

! ! 


Organs in per cent of live weight_* 

Per cent.'Per cent. Per cent 'Per cent. 

16.2 .. 12.9 13.0 


Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams, 

Grams. ' 

1 Blood pollenred .. 

95 


203 

418 

i Skin..^_ 

320 

601 ; 

m 

S69 ' 

i Brain_____: 

52 

60 1 

56 

65 1 

i Remainder of body=(museles. bones, 


' 



: etc.)-' 

1,164 

! 

-- ... 

3,637 : 

1,816 ; 


Per cent. '.Per cent. .Per cent. Per cent,\ 
■ ! r... . ... * 


Bodv ill per cent of live weight_ 

5S,6 • 


66 .4 

67.0 , 

. 

1 

Content of intestines by difference_, 

Grams. ’ 
S4 ' 

1 

Grams. 

57 

Grams. 

141 

Weight of: 

Femur_ _ _ 

Grams, i 

11.0 i 

Grams. 

17.3 

Grams. . 
16.23 ; 
12. S9 

Grams. 
24.74 i 

Tibia-fibulare_* 

8.6 1 

15.1 

20.63 

Scapula_ 

5.0 1 

S.S 

7.10 

13.61 

Humerus__ 

10.0 ' 

16.65 ; 

15.45 : 

22.84 

Radius_ 

1 

4.05 I 

7* 75 j 

5.92 

9.16 

TTlna . _ ___ __ 

1 

3.75 J 

7.1 ; 

. i 

5.72 j 

S.59 

Three ribs (5, 6,7j_ 

4.25 1 

S.S 1 

5.78 I 

9.90 


Total weight of nine bones_■ 

47.00 j 

81.6 i 
i 

69.09 i 

! 

109.47 

) , ; 

Total of nine bones in per cent of live Per cent. ]Per cent. Per cent. *. 
weight.* 2.37- 2.39’ 1.26 I 

! ' ! ! 

Per cent. 

1.53 
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Both aniiiuib luid boon given an excess of food to enaltle tluaii t:o grow 
to tlio greatest j)ossil)ie extent and tliei'el'ore the relative^ amounts ol. lat 
and flesh, as compared with the skeletons, were. lai‘gt.‘i' than in the caise ol 
the control dogs (.' ainl 13 which had l)eeii killed in(»!‘e than a. ^'(‘a.r helore; 
the ])ones in ])otli animals were relativelv liglitci’. llowcu’er, it will 
be seen that the hones of dog A, in which tlie growdli was su])pressiul in 
the first period of tlie ex])erinient, weighed considcral)ly loss in ])roportion 
to the total live weight tluui was the case with tlie normal control 
animal B, this being the result of the excessive feeding of A. .Plate 3.V 
shows several bones of both A and B, and demonstrates that the various 
bones of A had not reached the dimensions of those of its normal brother, 
in spite of the fact that for five months it had been given a more than 
ample diet. 

niscussiojr or experiments. 

INFLUENCE OF A RESTRICTED DIET ON THE WEKUIT AND ACeEAllANCE OF 
GROWING DOGS. 

In six animals (II. Ill, VI, XI, XIV, A) an attempt was made to 
suppress growth by restriction of food. All these animals were fai' behind 
their normal brothers (I, IV, V, VIII, XTI : B and respectively) in 
weight. In spite of the restricted diet there was a slight increase in 
weight in the first group. The weight of dog number VI of the second set 
increased but veiy slightly in tlie first period, after that it remained 
constant, and decreased only at the end of the experiment. Number XI 
of the third set also lost but very little; the weight of number XIV re¬ 
mained practically constant. The weight of dog A of the fourth group 
remained nearly the same for ten months (fortieth to three hundred 
and fiftieth day), increasing hut very slightly. The weight in all these 
dogs was so nearly constant that we are justified in so ]’egarding it, the 
increase or decrease amounting to a few grams only. Did a cessation of 
growth take place with this constancy in weight? By no means! We 
have already seen that in spite of the constancy of weight all the clogs in¬ 
creased in length and height. At tlie same time the animals became 
leaner, fat and muscles diminished, the well-rounded form of the body 
disappeared, and the bones became visible in outline directly under the 
skin. The dogs when in this condition were by no means weak. They 
jumped about and were often more active than their normal brothers, but 
the latter had to carry nearly three times as much live weight. 

This stage, in which the dogs grew leaner but longer and taller, while 
the weight was practically constant, lasted for from three to five months, 
varying somewhat with the degree of restriction of the food. If now 
the restricted diet was continued, when the animals were emaciated to 
an extreme degree, they died of inanition following a slight loss of 
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weight, but if tiie food wn> increased slightly, it was possible to keep 
the emaciated animal at a constant weight. 

From the two hundredtli until tlie three hundred and tifriotli day— 
that is, for five months—dog A was kept at a constant weight and there 
was no noticeable change in its size nor in its appearance : in fact this 
constancy indicated a cessation of growth. Tlierefore we must conclude 
that it is possible by a suitable restriction of diet to maintain young, 
growing dogs at a constant weight for considerable lengths of time. While 
the weight remains constant, important changes occur in the aiiimars 
body. These consist in a continuous increase in the length and height of 
the dog, combined with a more or less extreme emaciation. 

Apparently, in spite of tlie constancy of weight, the skeleton grows 
and increases both in size and mass. If this be true, other parts of the 
body must have lost in mass. In all probability not only the relative 
masses of the different parts of the body, but also the quantities of the 
various body constituents, have changed considerably. Infomiatioii con¬ 
cerning these alterations is furnished by the analyses of the bodies of 
the animals. 

RELATIVE AMOUNT OF CHANGE IN CERTAIN PASTS OF THE BODY AS COMPARED 
WITH OTHER PARTS. 

The skeletal system shows the most striking difference in general 
composition. The quantities of protein and ash in the bones of the 
three dogs, IT, II, and III, are nearly the same in spite of the differences 
in weight, number lY, 2,850 grains: number II, 1,940 grams; and number 
III, 1,750 grams. The weight of the bones (ash and protein) in relation 
to the live weight is considerably higher in dogs number II and Ill 
(9.6 per cent and 9.1 per cent) than in dog number IV (5.8 per cent). 

We find even more pronounced differences in comparing the composi¬ 
tions of dogs Y and YI. Several corresponding bones of these two 
animals were isolated and analyzed. The weight of each bone of dog 
number YI was not much less than was the corresponding bone of dog 
number Y, although the body weight of the former was 5,885 gi'ams and 
of the latter 2,710 grams. The total weight of the nine bones selected 
from the normal dog, number Y, was 127.0 grams or 2.16 per cent of the 
live weight ; the bones from the dog of constant weight, number YI, 
Aveighed 119.4 grams or 4.41 per cent of the live weight. 

In experiment lY, I isolated the corresponding bones from two other 

^*The bones of dog number lY contain proportionally more protein and less 
ash than those of numbers II and III. This fact is still more pronounced in 
dog number I. These animals were fed on a diet poor in calcium (meat and 
starch without addition of lime) and the changes in the skeletal system cor¬ 
respond to those described by me as occurring as a consequence of such a diet. 
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vniing dogij of tlie same litter, at a time when they were oi (liltereiit 
weights and different ages. These animals (C and D) wore ol equal 
Aveight at the time D was killed and ana] 3 ’zed. Dog 0 Avas thoji fed 
normally for about seventy-live days and analyzed. These results shoAv: 


Live weight and weight of nine hones, dogs J), 0, wnd V. 


Dog. 

Live 

weight. 

Weight of 
9 oorre- 
.sponcliiig 
bones. 

J*LT cent 
of live 
woiglit. 

n _ . . . . __■ 

Gravis. 

l,08r) 

8,410 

Grams. 

47.0 

2.37, 

1 C—-- 

81.0 

2.89 

, V _ _ 

6,885 

127.0 

2.10 

1 - ■ 


The weights of the corresponding bones e.xpressed as percentages 
of the respective live weights are nearly the same in dogs D, C, and Y. 
We may assume that in dog VI, which was kept at constant weight, 
these bones amounted to about 2.3 per cent of its live weight before 
the experiment began. Hence, on or about the first day of the e.vperi- 
ment, Avhen the animal weighed 3,300 gi-ams, these, nine bones had a 
weight of about 70 gi-ams. After about two hundred days, tire same 
animal weighed 3,800 grams only, and the bones had increased in weight 
to 119 grams. 

The composition of a normal dog is appro.vimately constant (Voit,^* 
Pfeiffer,!® Stockhausen!®), the skeleton 15 per cent, the muscles (flesh) 
50 per cent of the live weight. The skeleton plus flesh of our normal 
dog V was found to equal 65.3 per cent of the live weight, which is in 
very close agreement with these figures. We are justified in regarding 
15.0 per cent as skeleton, 50.3 per cent as flesh, 65.3 per cent skeleton 
and flesh. 

The entire skeleton therefore would weigh 883 grams. Now, if 
• we know that the same fraction of fresh bones, which in dog V weighed 
127 grams, was 119.4 grams in dog VI, we can apply the results obtained 
with the nine bones to the entire skeleton, as follows: 


883X119.4 

127 


=830 grams. 


'*Ztsohr. f. Biol. (1894), 30, SlO-522. 
“ibid. (1887), 23, 340-380. 

"Bioehem. Ztschr. (1909), 22, 244. 
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In the beginning of the experiment the skeleton t\'eighecl 15 per cent 
of 3,200 grams = 480 grams. From this hgnre the following values 
are obtained for the increase of the skeleton: 


Live ; Skele- 
, weight. ■ ton. 

Oi'itmd. : Grams. ! 


Beginning of experiment_■ 3.200' 480 

End of experiment___ 2.800 ' 81S 

Increase____i 33S 


Both these experiments (I and II) show conclusively that, if a growing 
dog is kept at a constant weight, or even at a slightly decreasing weight, 
the hones continue to increase in weight and therefore to grow, although 
not quite so rapidly as in a normally fed control animal. If the bones 
have absolutely and relatively increased in weight, while the total weight 
of the animal has been kept constant, it is obvious that other parts of 
the body must have lost in weight. 

The organs are apparently not involved in this jirocess of consumption. 
In the first experiment the weight of lungs, liver, heart, spleen, and 
kidneys only was taken; all these organs had their normal blood content, 
the animals not being killed by bleeding as was the case later. The 
total weight of these organs amoimted to 10.0 per cent and 10.1 
cent, respectively, of the live weight of the two dogs which were on a 
low diet, as compared with 9.7 per cent in the normal one. In experi¬ 
ments II, III, and lY the weight of all the organs of the thorax and 
abdomen was determined, the intestinal tract having been cleaned pre¬ 
viously. The results are summarized in the following table: 


Sumber of dog. weight. ' 

Total Per cent 
weight of; of live 
organs, j weight. 

I 

i 

V ^N)* 

VI(C)»_ _ . _ 

Grams. 
5,885 
2,710 
3,000 
2,375 
1,100 
1,385 1 

Gravis. 

822 

374 

465 

408 

242 

322 

1 

14.0 
13.7 
15.0 ! 

17.2 ! 
22.0 

16.3 

XII (X) _ _ 1 

VIII (N) _ _ _ _ : 

XI fC) _ _ _ _ _ 

D (N)_ 



* (N) The dog grew under normal conditions. (C) The dog was kept at a constant 
weight. 
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The vaiues vary sojuc-wluit, but there is no iiitlicatioii that tlie orgaus 
of the animals kept- on a lower diet lost in weight. On tlie contraj*y, the 
percentage weight oi‘ the organs of number XI is slightly higher than 
That of Tlie control dogs of the same age, but of more or less iioi'inal live 
weight. 

In ex]»eriment I the proportion of total solids in the organs was also 
determined. As Table *2 shows, there is practically no difference in ilie 
amount of dry organs, expressed in pereentage of li^'e wei^lit, for t1ie 
tiiree different dogs. 

There is little to Ije said about the behavior of the different organs. 
It appears in general that those of the digestive tract (liver, kidneys, 
and intestines; have increased somewhat, while the othei's, such as the 
spleen, heart, and lungs, have suffered a slight loss. 

The brain deserves special consideration. In experiment I the tveights 
of the brains of tlie three dogs did not differ in the same way as those 
of the other organs. Their weights were nearly identical, in spite 
of the difference in body weight of the animals. The same liolds true 
for experiment III. In experiment II the dog of smaller body w-eight 
(A"I) had a heavier brain than the normally developed animal (V). 
However, Table 9 shows that the absolute amount of solids in both brains 
is nearly the same, being slightly smaller in.that of dog VI than in that 
of dog V. 

Live weight and hi'ain weight in eight dogs. 


j Number of dog. 

Live 

weight. 

Weight 
of brain. 

i 

Grartitf. 

Gramn. 

TT (r!)a _ _ . .. 

1,940 

60.3 

i m ( 0 ) _ _ __ . . 

1,750 

50.1 

I TV{N)a _____ _ 

2,850 

59.9 



1 

: V (N). _ __ 

5,885 

52.0 

VT (C)__ _ _ 

2,710 

58.0 


XI (C) _ _ 

1,100 

49.0 

XII(N)__ __ _ 

2,375 

48,0 

VIII IN) _ _ __ _ _ 

3,000 

67,0 



* (N) Grew under normal conditions. (C) Kept at a constant weight 


The figures in the forgoing table show conclusively that the brain 
has nearly the same weight in a dog kept at a constant weight as in a 
normally developed animal. 

The weight of the brain in relation to the body weight in a younger 
animal is higher than in tm older one, and the brain does not grow in 
the same proportion as do the other organs. This is well illustrated 
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by the following data, taken from those recorded for the two dogs of 
experiment TV. one of which (D) was killed seventy-live days Itofore 
the other (C). IHiile the live weight liad incrctiseJ from about 2.0t)0 to 
3.400 grams, the weights of the brains at the two different periods are 
5-3 and 60 gTams, respectively; i. e.. there was TO per cent increase in the 
live weight;, and only 15 per cent increase in brain weight. 

According to data taken from Monti-* the brain ot a child increases 
in weight from three to four times, wliile the weights of other organs 
increase about- ten times. 

The skill shows a sliglitly higher percentage of the body weight in 
those animals kept at a constant weight than in tlie normal, control clogs. 


Dog. 


Weigh! of skin 
in per cent of 
body weight, i 


; Experiment I. 

I Experiment II 


Experiment III 



Fresh. 

Dry. 


13.6 , 

5.35 - 

I'll (Cta___ 

illT fQ) - - -i 

14.6 ' 

5.09 ' 

tiv .. .’ 

12.0 ‘ 

4.21 


11.2 , 


1 Y ' ----—-1 

m -,0 -' 

‘ 12 . r> 



7 x 1 (C).i 12 . 2 ;- 

jviIT(Nj...j 13.0 -! 


* (Nj Grew under normal conditions. (C) Kept at a constant weight. 


These figures indicate that, while the weight was constant, the skin 
increased very slightly in weight. 

Only the flesh, muscles, and fat of the body remain a:? the tissues 
which must have lost during the course of the experiments. The degree 
of this loss of flesh will he best recognized by considering the chemical 
composition of the different animals. 

CHANGES IX THE CHEMICAL COXSTIXCTIOX OP THE BODY. 

The quantities of the different constituents are reduced to percentages 
of the live or body weight in order to facilitate this calculation. The 
absolute cj[uantity of protein, fat, etc., is, of course, smaller in the dogs 
kept on a low diet than in the normally fed animals. This may not 
be absolutely correct in regard to the fat if the control animal was 
overfed during the course of the experiment. However, if the quantity 
of fat is far below the values which we find in the normal animals, there 

Das Waelistiim cles Kiades in **Kinderheilkunde in EinzeUlarstellungen*' 
(1898), 555, 
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can be no doubt that fat has been lost, since the changes in the general 
appearance of the animals are those which we regard as characteristic of 
a loss of fatty tissue. 

The quantity of protein in the muscles of dogs II and III (experi¬ 
ment I) expressed as pjereentage of the live weights is slightly lower than 
the percentage of muscle protein in dog IV. The reduction in fat is 
considerably greater, the amount of this constituent, also calculated as 
a percentage of the live weight, in dogs II and III is only one-hall; the 
quantity which it is in dog IV. If we add the quantities of bone-ash, 
the protein, and fat of the muscles and bones, there remains of what 
I call the ^hody/'' a residuum consisting almost entirely of water, muscle- 
ash, and perhaps glycogen. This residuum amounts to approximately the 
same percentage (74 per cent) in the three animals. 

Experiment III also gives infonnation concerning the constituents 
of the “organs.” The protein in the organs is not diminished in dog 
XI kept on a low diet, as compared with the other two dogs. Tlu' 
protein of the muscles, on the contrary, is greatly diminished. The fat 
varies somewhat in these animals. They did not receive the same 
quantities of food, and were not entirely alike, but it is clearly seen, that 
number XI shows a considerably lower content of fat than do numbers 
VIII and XII. Pat, therefore, is not only lost from, the “body,” but 
also from the organs. 


V 



Diagrah 1.—-Composition o£ dogs li to VI of Experiments I and II 
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Experiment II illustrates this jDoint better. Here again we see that 
the protein of the organs is not diminished, and for both animals we 
obtain values corresponding as closely as could be expected. The protein 
of the muscles is reduced in dog Y1 to one-half the amount which we 
assume was present at the beginning of the experiment. The fat is 
reduced to a small remainder, and has disappeared almost entirely from 
the bones. The protein in the bones is considerably higher than in all 
probability it was at the beginning of the experiment. This is not 
surprising when we recall that the skeleton gi-ew at almost the normal rate. 

All the experiments show that the fat of the Ijody sufiered the greatest 
loss. The gi-eatest loss of fat was from the flesh and bone marrow. It 
was less severe in the organs. 

Tlie loss in body protein is large in the dogs kept at a constant weight, 
but not so great as the loss of fat. However, we must recall that the 
protein of the bones, the ossein, was not decreased, but actually increased. 
The organs, even of the animal dying of inanition, suffer no loss in 
protein. 

There was a considerable loss of muscle protein in the animals kept 
at constant weight. For instance, the muscle protein in dog II amounted 
to only 5.4 per cent of the live weight, as compared with lO.T per cent 
for the normal animal T. However, it is remarkable that not all the 
muscle protein which disappeared was lost from the body, for a portion 
reappeared in the foim of bone protein. Therefore, the loss of total 
body protein is smaller than that of muscle protein alone. 

Another question of great importance is whether or not the loss in fat 
and protein from the body and from the organs is fully compensated 
for by a corresponding increase in the bones. The mass of the bones, 
as just mentioned, increased considerably, but the quantity of newly 
fonned bone-tissue is by no means sufficient to cover the entire loss in fat 
and protein. There must he something else in the body which has in¬ 
creased, for only if such an increase has taken place can we explain ’why 
the body weight, in spite of the tremendous decrease in flesh, has not 
diminished. 

It is more than probable that water, the relative quantity of which 
has increased, is this constituent. A glance at the following diagram 
shows plainly that the water content of all parts of the body of dog 
YI is considerably greater than that of dog Y, and also greater than 
that which we would regard as the normal water content. We can term 
the condition prevailing in dog YI one of general hydration (Yerwas- 
serung). 

This increase in water content is not the same for all parts of the 
body. The greatest reduction in the amount of solids is found in 
the blood (estimated on the basis of the protein content). The blood 
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of dog number TI contained about one-fourth as inuolx protein as that 
of dog Y and of normal dogs (18 to 30 per cent). 

The muscles contained onlj- one-lialC of the normal amount of total 
solids.i“ The water content of the lirain had also inevtaiaetl considerably. 
It will be remembered that the weight of ilio fresli l)rain of dog \'l was 
oT grams as compared with 53 grams for tliat of llu' full-grown control 
dog V. However, the water content was so much grealer that llie 
amount of total solids in the brain of dog VI was in reality smalhir than 
that of number Y. This process of hydration (Vcnvasserung) hidiigs 
about the condition in which the w-eight of the lirain of ii dog ke[»t at 
low diet is greater than that of a normal control animal. 


Blood Brain Bones Muscles 



VTi vyi vvi vvi 



Solids Water 

DL4.GRAVI 2.—Percentage of water and solids in blood, brani, bones and iiiuHclcs of dogs 
V and VI of Experiment II. 

The bones also show an increased water content hi dog V h as ('oin pared 
with (log T. However^ in this ease the percentage o,£ ash in tlie boni'S 
is not diminished, and that of protein only very slightly so. Waioi' 
in the starved bone really takes the place of fat in the .normal otu\ ^Fhcse 
conditions are shown in diagram III. 

The replacement of body substances by water in the different parts 
of the body, and the almost complete destruction of fat, demonstraies 

’*ror this determination 2o grams of lean muscle from corresponding parts 
of the leg were selected, ^ weighed and dried. The quantity of air-dried muscle 
was determined, then the dried material was powdered and the water content of 
this powder determined. 
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That all the animal:? on low diet were in a stage of starvation. Indeed, 
while their body weights remained constant, or were increased slightly, 
the animals were losing Ijody suijstance, so that, while 1 gram of live 
weight of dog YI represented only O.oo calories, the same weight of dog V 
represented 1.42 calories. This latter value agrees well with Eubner's 
lindings (1 gram of dog equals l.oO calories). Nearly two-thirds of tlie 
energy which dog number VI had stored at the time the experiment began 
must have been consumed during the experiment. 

V 71 

m n 



Ash ProteiR Fat 

Diageaii 3.—Composition of bones of dogs V and VI of Experiment II. 

It is quite interesting to compare the composition of the dogs which 
were kept on a low diet and the body Aveights of which remained con¬ 
stant or even increased slightly vdth that of adult animals Avhicli have 
undergone starvation. 

During starvation of adult animals all parts of the ]>ody, even the 
skeleton, lose in mass. Skin, hair, and organs lose more than the muscles, 
but ill our young dogs the muscle lose considerably more than the 
organs, wdiich vSufPer scarcely any loss. Muscles, organs, brain, and spinal 
cord of a starved adult clog haye the same water content as they have 
with normal dogs: the blood even becomes somewhat richer in solids. 
The converse is time with our dogs for there is a large decrease of solids, 
Avhieh is the most pronounced in the blood. However, in one respect the 
phenomenon is tlie same for starved young and for adult dogs, that is, 
the loss of fat from the muscles is comparatively greater than that from 
the organs. 

lOlOOl-3 
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ENERGY REQOIREMENT AND JFOOU CONSUMPTION. 

Because the animals kept at constant weight during the experiment 
lost energy normally belonging to their bodies, we may conclude tliat the 
energy given in the food was less than was required for maintenance alone. 

The energy requirement for tlie maintenance of a growing animal 
is equal to that for an adult of the same size. According to tlie siu'faeo 
law, we can find the amount of energy required for maintenanco for dogs 
of any weight by means of the following formula: 


3_ 

E = 1039Xll.3VW'*, where E=n= energy and W=: weight. 

Eubner has shown that a dog of about 6 kilos requires for maintenance 
50 to 55 calories per kilo of body weight, a value 10 per cent below that 
given by the above formula. 

In order to make the conclusion clear it will be necessary to compare 
the energy requirements of those dogs the body \veights of which remained 
constant with the total number of calories actually given to them in tlieir 
food. 

The tw’O dogs in experiment I, receiving from 80 to 85 calorics, kept 
their weight constant at from 1,800 to 1,850 grams. There can be no 
doubt that these animals received considerably less than the required 
amount of energy, which should be from 150 to 160 calorics. In spite 
of this fact they not only did not lose in weight, but even showed a 
slight tendency to increase. However, this experiment was comparatively 
short and we do not know how the animals would have behaved later on 
the same food. 

In experiment III one animal, number XIV, of less than 1,000 grams, 
received from 70 to 75 calories and increased slightly in weight. Its re¬ 
quirement, according to the surface law, was from 115 to 120 calories. 
This animal died in ninety days, probably of inanition. 

Dog XI of about 1,000 grams increased its weight slightly but con¬ 
stantly, while receiving from 90 to 95 calories, the requirement being 
from 125 to 130 calories. This animal began to lose weight, beginning 
with about the ninetietli to the one hundredth day and continued to lost* 
when the energy intake was increased to 100 calories. 

In experiment II a dog (VI) of more than 3,250 grams body weight 
received 140 calories, about one-half only of its requirement (250 calo¬ 
ries), and within fifty days increased nearly 250 grams. As 270 calories 
were required for maintenance at this period, the intake was increased 
to 150 caloric; then the body weight approximately remained constant, 
but bM had a tendency to rise. In the next part of the experiment 135 
and soon thereafter only 120 calories were given. Following this, the 
body weight began to fall. The animal then died of inanition. 

The body weight in iiie last experiment remained at a standstill for 
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more than two hundred days in an animal of from 2,000 to 2,200 grams 
(dog A) which at first received 125, then 150, and later 170 calories, 
whereas 190 to 200 calories were required according to the surface law. 

All these animals w^hile receiving a considerably smaller quantity of 
cnerg}' than that required for maintenance, not only did not lose in body 
weight, but in the initial part of the experiment increased slightly. 

The animals in the beginning of the experiment were well nourished 
with a fair storage of fat in their tissues. The growth of such an animal 
can not fully be stopped by restricting its food; for if we gave it the full- 
requirement for maintenance, certain parts of its body, especially the 
skeleton, would undoubtedly grow, thus increasing the weight of the 
animal. If we wish to keep such an animal from increasing in weight, we 
must starve it by giving so low a diet that the gain in weight, produced 
by the increase of certain parts of the body as an effect of their growth, 
is compensated by the loss in body substances used for maintenance in 
addition to the insufficient amount of calories taken in the food. The con¬ 
dition mentioned in the first lines of this paragi*8ph is the one which we 
encounter in dogs II, III, XIT, XI, YI, and A at the beginning of 
the experiment. It is for this reason that we find such a great restric¬ 
tion of food necessarv’ in order to prevent an increase in body weight, 
or to allow only a verj’ slight one. In this period we are not able to 
suppress the growth by restricting the food, and constancy of weight does 
not indicate a cessation of growth. 

However, these conditions change the longer the time during which 
this severe starvation lasts. If the greater part- of the energv^ stored to 
give the reserve forces to the body is consumed, the animal, without 
losing in weight, becomes very much emaciated. If the low* diet is 
continued, the animal finally loses somewhat in weight, and soon dies in 
a completely emaciated condition. This is simply because the animal 
does not have much more to lose. This explains the course of the ex¬ 
periments on dogs XIY and YI, in which case we could demonstrate 
plainly an entim loss of all reserve stuffs (fat) and a severe destruction 
of body proteins as well. 

If instead of continuing the low diet, wliich initially was necessary 
to prevent an increase in weight, we follow it with sufficient food for 
maintenance or nearly that amount, the animal not only will be prevented 
from increasing in weight, but also from growing. This case is realized 
in experiment lY with dog A, In all probability, nearly all the reserve 
stuffs, all stored energy, in this animal were used up during the first 
period while the animal received only 110 calories, in the same manner 
as with dogs Y or XI, where the fact was demonstrated by analysis. 

We have seen by the foregoing considerations that, during the time of 
starvation, a considerable fraction of the energy required for maintenance 
is obtained from the energy stored in the body. However, this quantity 
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is very limited. For iir^tajico, in the ease ot iloi>’ il it (-an not have, 
amoiinted to more than or 25 calories ])er day; in that ot doo; XI, lo 
10 calories at most. The amount ot' energy wliich the animals could draw 
from their own bodies is hardly sutficieiit to give llumi all tiu’ (OKM-gy 
required according to the surface law. Furtheruion*, w(‘ st‘t‘ liiat dog 
A maintained its ])ody weight of about 2,200 grams witli an inlakt^ of 
only 1?0 calories, whereas 190 were required, and yet we musi. assinm^ 
that this animal had no further reserve stiilts to burn. I, Inua^ ali'c'ady 
ineutioned that the values for energy required for mainteiunufc obtained 
by the general foniiula seem to be at least 10 jier cent higlier llnin those 
found, for instance, by Fulmer in vsome of liis ex])ei*imejiis. On. llu^ 
basis of these values dog A, weighing 2,200 grams, receives sulTlcienl: 
energy from 170 calories, but in the case of dogs If and XI, tlu* intake, of 
energy idiis the highest possible amount obtained from the l)(>dy itself 
can scarcely cover the requirement. [ conclude that mmudaied nniinals 
show a low demand for energy. The opposite opinion gemwally prevails, 
namely, that an emaciated young animal (child ) ne(‘ds ,mort‘ (‘nergy ])er 
kilo for maintenance than a w’ell-noiirished one. (Lissaiuvr, S(*]iloss- 
niann.) 

In the Philippine Islands the prevailing temperature may liave an 
influence. Emaciated animals in a temperate climate, where they ar(i 
kept at from 15® to .20°, possibly may lose more heat and tliereFore re¬ 
quire more energy for maintenance than in Manila., where the temper¬ 
ature rarely falls below 25®. At tlie time dog VI was most emaciated, the 
temperature varied between 28® and 35®. This point is worth, men^ 
tioning because it may explain ceidain divergencies. 

BIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THE SUPPRESSION OE (JROWTII UY 
RESTRICTING THE FOOD. 

la the course of oiu- experiments we could distja^ruish two periods: 
First penod. As long as there i« a reserve of energy in the l)ody, the 
animal draws on this and. while starving parts of the body, eonliiiuos lo 
grow. This ^‘starvation ’ does not produce a loss in weight as it would 
with an adult animal, but is compensated, or even overcoinpeusiiled Toi' 
by an increase in the weight of tlie skeleton and by an increase of the 
water content of the body. (Verwasserang.) Second period. This 
begins when the animal has reached the last stage of emaciation, in which, 
if the intake of energy only meets the demand required for maintenance, 
no growtii takes place and both weight and growth are at a standstill. 

DuHrig the first period, constancy or slight increase of might inr- 
dicaies inanition, during the second period, cessation of growth. 

It i& only possible to suppress growth entirely by restricting the food 
when 8J^ animal is so emamaied that it has no further reserve staffs' to 
draw pn. , I|ronft A biological standimtat taere are two forces in a growing 
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animal which to a certain extent oppose each other, the tendency to grovr 
and the tendency to maintain life. (Erhaltungstrieb.) 

In the first periods of the experiments it appears that the tendency to 
grow in a young animal is greater than the tendency -to maintain life. 
The further course of the experiments shows that the tendency to maintain 
life finally secures the upper hand. Therefore, the tendency to maintain 
life appears to be the greater biologic power. This observation is fully in 
accord with the results of investigations by Moreschi.^'' This author, at 
the suggestion of Ehrlich, studied the influence of a restriction of food on 
tumors in mice. He found that by a suitable restriction of food the 
growth of a tumor could be suppressed, that the tendency of the tumor 
to grow is not greater than the tendency to maintain life in the animal. 
Of course, this may depend on the malignancy of the tumor ; in his ex¬ 
periments the power of the tumor-cells to attract material of nutrition 
was not greater than that of the normal tissue-cells. 

We find similar conditions in our experiments: "Wliile the bones 
attract food material with great power, in order to grow, this tendency 
is finally overcome by that of the animal to maintain its life. 

Some observations made by Waters and mentioned above, which lead 
to very similar conclusions, may be quoted here. 

This author says that “ungrown animals that had been previously well 
nourished continued to increase in height and in width of hip for a considerable 
length of time, even though on a starving ration. Apparently, the animal organ¬ 
ism is capable of drawing upon its reserve for the purposes of sustaining the 
growth process for a considerable time and to a considerable extent. Our e.x- 
periments indicate that after the reserve is drawn upon to a certain extent to 
support gro^vth, the process ceases and there is no further increase in height or 
in length of bone. From this point on, the animaFs chief business seems to be 
to sustain life. This law applies to animals on a stationary live weight as well 
as to those being fed so that the live weight is steadily declining, and, indeed, 
to those whose ration, while above maintenance, and causing a gain in live 
weight, is less than the normal gi*o\vth rate of the individual. Such an animal 
will, while gaining in weight, get thinner, because it is drawing upon its reserve 
to supplement the ration in its effort to grow at a normal rate/'' 

We see from oui* experiments that the skeleton of all parts of the 
body has the strongest “tendency to grow.’' While the other portions 
not only do not increase, but lose constantly during the time when the 
animal maintains itself by burning its fat and muscle tissue, the bones 
increase in weight and size. Indeed, we find the paradox that while 
protein in the muscles diminishes in quantity, that of the hones increases. 
The brain, from what we lisve 'em, also seems to have an intensive 
tendency to grow. The other internal organs also have doubtless a 
sufficient tendency, at least to maintain themselves. The muscles suffer 
a greater reduction than any other part of the body, and seem to have 

^ Ztschr, jf. ImmunitdtsforscK «. exp. Ther. (1909), 2, 6ol. 
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no real tendeiicv to g]’oir. They follow the skeleton whenever tlie nntii- 
tion is favorable enough to peimit such growth, and the conclusion could 
be drawn that their gTowtli is controlled rather by mcclianic al loicts 
(traction) than by an internal force (tendency to grow). 

exkbgy required during growth. 

A short discussion of the behavior of the dogs which werci amply rc<l is 
also necessary. For the purpose of calculating what fraction oi tlic 
energy taken with the food was used for growth, we will taJce the average 
weight of the dog as a basis for the calculation of the enej-gy required for 
maintenance. The excess of calories over this amount can be regarded as 
being used for the production of new body substances in a more or less 
economic way. As ''optimal growth” we may term with Rubner the 
condition under which the greatest percentage of this excess of calories is 
transformed into new body substances. ISTo one of oar dogs probably was 
at this stage of optimal growth, but all of the animals 'were more or 
less overfed, and hence the number of calories used for the fomiation of 
1 gram of new body substances was higher than at the stage of optimal 
growth. 

I have calculated, in the way just described, the number of calories 
used for the production of 1 gram of new body substance for certain 
periods of our experiments. It seems advisable as a basis for such cal¬ 
culations to take periods as long as possible, in order to reduce the un¬ 
avoidable error due to the daily variations of the live weight. The 
values obtained vary from about 1.6 to 4.6 calories (see the following 
table). The higher values, 3 to 4 calories, are found when the animal 
is amply fed and toward the end of an experiment when the animal 
is older. This will easily be understood if we assume that under these 
circumstances there is a relatively greater deposition of fat tissue, rep¬ 
resenting a higher caloric value. 

yfumher of calories used for the productioii of 1 cfrara of neio hody suhslanv.v 

in dogs. 


Dog Uo. 

In 

days. 

From— 

To— 

Daily in¬ 
crease in 
weight 

Energy 
in food. 

Energy 

for 

mainte¬ 

nance. 

Diker- 

ence 

Energy 
consumed 
fori gram 
growth. 



Grams, 

Grams 

Grams. 

Oalones 

Calories 

1 

1 

Calories. 

T _ 

20 

2,660 

3,380 

69 

425 

250 

175 

2.6 

IV_ 

10 

2,290 

2,670 

28 

340 

210 

130 

4.6 

rv_ 

10 

2,670 

2,950 

, 

340 

230 

no 

4 0 

■ c_ 

35 

j 2,:700 

3,340 

18 

300 

245 

55 

S 0 

B_ 

30 

/ 1,71S 

2,250 

15.5 

225 

170 

65 

3.5 

vm. 

5Q 

1,265 

2,045 

15,6 

190 

165 

25 

1.6 

xn 

' 50 

1,672 

2,532 

19.0 

215 

185 

80 

1 

1,6 
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Several authors (Oppeiiheimer,-''’ Euhner. Graham-Luskand Wilson--) tiave 
attempted to formulate mathematical laws concerning the relation of the caloric 
intake to the increase in body weight. Rubner states that all young mammals, 
with the exception of man, in their first days of life need the same niimher of 
calories (4,SOS) to increase their body weight 1 kilo. This law would apply 
to a time when the food supply of the animal is controlled by nature, and we 
could understand a universal law under such conditions. However, it has already 
been shown that a number of Hubner's data are quite arbitrarily selected and 
that others, equally reliable, lead to different results. 

Oppenheimer has observed that the gro\Hh in grams of normal, breast-fed 
children of the same age may be nearly proportional to the quantity of milk 
ingested. 

This question has also been studied by Graham-Lusk, who, from his own experi¬ 
ments on suckling pigs performed in connection with Wilson, and from older 
experiments on dogs done by Rost.^ has shown that, ’‘during the normal develop¬ 
ment of the young of the same age and species, a definite percentage of the food 
{expressed in the caloric value) is retained for growth irrespective of the size 
of the individual.” 


Wliile it is difficult to give a satisfactorj- explanation for this law 
from the standpoint of energetics, it seems to hold true in practice. For 
instance^ Bamberg,-^ in a recent investigation on young pigs fed with the 
same milk, has obtained results from which we might also find a con¬ 
firmation of Graham-Lusk^s law: 


Xumber of pig. 


First five weeks of experiment. 


Weight at. increase ^ 

start. ' I of milk. Q 




; Grams, j 

Grams. 

(rra77is. : 


c. 

_ 

_ : 1,963 i 

o,0W 

4,621 ; 

1.08 

D_ 

— 

_- 1,743 

3,557 

3,469 i 

1.02 

E.J- 


-' 1,850 1 

2,632 

2,344 i 

1.12 


In spite of the entirely different quantities of milk taken^ there is a 


very surprising agreement between the quotients 
crease in weight per unit of food (milk). 


£ 

Q 


which indicate the in- 


^Ztschr, /. Biol. (1909), 42, 147. 

^ Science of Nutrition, Philadelphia & London, 2. ed. (1909), 247ff. 
^ Am. Jourti. Physiol. (1902), 8, 197, 212, 

=^Arh. a. d. kais. Gsndhtsmte. (1901), 18, 206. 

^*Jahrl>, f. Kinderheilk. (1910), 71, 670. 
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I obtain figures eonfiniung this rule from some of my ex))erimeats on 
amply fed dogs. If \re compare the figures for a period ol filty days ibe 
following values are obtained: 




Increase. 


Calorics 

Dog. 

Calories. 

— 


Inc rouse. 

Uikcii per 
gram in- 



From— 

To- 


(ireasc. 



Gram». 

GramH. 



B.. 

ia,950 

2250 

3820 

1,570 

1*2.7 

C_ 

13,9*25 

2220 

3220 

1,000 

1*3.0 

VIII_ 

9,500 

1265 

2045 

780 

16.4 

XII_ 

10,750 

1785 

2623 

838 

15,6 


However, if we compare the well and poorly nourished dogs of the 
same litter^ tlie law does not hold. It seems clear tlnit an animal gaining 
.1.000 grams during fifty days needs fewer calories tor this gain than 
one gaining 1,000 grams in one hundred or one hundred and fifty days. 
In tlie first instance the animal needs to be maintained for only one-half 
the time as in the latter. Therefore, it seems nearly impossible to give 
any mathematical law, so long as the time factor can be varied freely. 

ISCBEASE IS WEIGHT AS AN INDEX TO GEOWTH WITH SPECIAL UEVKKENUE TO 

CHILDEES. 

One of the most striking results of our experiments is tlie denioustration 
that lack of increase in weight in a growing animal does not indicate 
a lack of growtli, but starvation, accompanied by loss of body substances. 

This is of importance in practical pediatrics. We leani from it that 
a child which does not increase in weight or increases slowly is so uuder- 
nonrished that part of its own body substances are being consumed. We 
can go even further in our conclusions. If a child does not present 
the weight which we have a right to expect at its age, assuming that it 
was bom with a more or less normal weight, this child’s body does not 
have the normal composition. It will contain a higher percentage of 
bones, a lower content of fat and muscle tissues, and a higher content of 
water and the caloric value of a unit of its body weight will be below 
that of a normal child. To feed such a child properly it is necessary 
first to attempt to replace water in its body by fat and protein. There¬ 
fore, it c-an use energy above the amount required for maintenance with- 
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out increasing in weight, or. for a certain increase in weight it will necM.l 
more food than a normal child of the same weight. This explanation, 
based on our observation of *'VerwasseTiing" as a consequence of con¬ 
tinuous undernourishment may give us the key to the understanding of a 
very remarkable fact recently reported by students of pediatrics and 
already mentioned in this paper. As Eosenstemand others have 
shown and as I can demonstrate from my own observations, a child of a 
W'eight considerably lower than that which corresponds to its age will need 
a higher intake in calories per kilo for a nonnal increase in weight than 
either an infant of tlie same w'eight but younger^ or one of the same age 
but heavier (normal weiglit).-*' This conclusion can best be shown by 
the following charts, which figure the food given and the weight observed 
in children of nearly the same w’eigltt hut of different ages. 

These observations are taken from milk-feeding stations established by the 
Bureau of Public Instruction in connection with public schools and conducted by 
Miss J. Jackson, under the supervision of the writer. I am indebted for the 
use of the following data to Miss Jackson who made up the milk daily for the 
children and observed them during the week, while only w’eekly inspections were 
made by the -writer when the weights w'ere taken. 

Two characteristic examples are cited. 

MARIA IXOGEXCIO. 


, From 
'■ week— 

To 

week- 

I 

' Num- 
1 ber 
oi 

, days. 

! 


Increase 

Calories 

From— 

To— ! Per day. 

1 

i 

Per day. 

Per kilo. 

i 

i 

i 

i ; 


Grams. . Grams. 



! 21 

1 26 

i 35 

3,500 

3,600 ; 3 

350-375 

100-105 

i 26 

1 31 

! 31 

3,650 i 

4,225 I 17 1 

450-120 

115-120 

i 31 

I* 35 

i ^ 1 

4,225 i 

1 4,811 1 21 1 

1 i ! 

500 

125 


MIGUELA PRIEGA. 


4 

0 

35 

3,550 

4,175 1 

17 

350-400 

100 

1 ^ 

13 

28 

4,175 

4,850 ! 

. i 

24 

450-475 ' 

105 


^Deutsche tned. Wchnschr: (1909), 35, 295. 

® Finkelstein and other authors advise that a child be given the mmi])er of 
calories that correspond to its age, irrespective of its weight. 
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Maria Inocencio increased less than 5 gi-ams per day, on a daily intake 
of from 100 to 105 calories per kilo, birc 11 grams per day on a daily intake 
of from 115 to 120 calories per kilo, and she needed 125 calories per 
day to increase 27 grams per day. This child at the time of observation 
was from twenty to thirty weeks of age. The other child of the same 
weighty but only nine to fourteen weeks of age, witi^ an intake of 95 
calories per kilo increased about 17 grams per da.y, and with one of about 
105 calories per kilo it increased 24 grams per day. 

The question as to how far a continuous restriction in food^ a constant 
undernourishment^ may influence not only a single individual but entire 
nations and races^ is doubtless very interesting and of unusual importance 
in tlie Philippine Islands. My experiments axe not far enough advanced 
to justify conclusions concerning the possible influence of underfeeding 
upon offspring. The investigation of this question on mammals will 
necessarily require a long time. However, my work so far seems to 
indicate that a constant undernourishment will inhibit to some extent 
the normal development of the individual. 

COJ^-CLTISIONS. 

The most important results of my experiments may be summarized as 
follows: A growing animal which receives only sufficient food to keep its 
body weight constant, or to allow a slight increase, is in a condition of 
severe starvation. If by a restriction of food the increase in weight is 
inliibited, the skeleton grows at the expense of other parts of the body, 
especially of the flesh. Most of the organs retain their weight and size, 
while the brain grows to reach its normal weight. The composition of 
the body—when at a constant weight—^undergoes remarkable changes: 
Pat is consumed more or less entirely, the quantity of protein, especially 
of the^ muscles but not of the organs, is diminished and a great proportion 
of the body tissues is replaced by water; thxis, this water and the increase 
of the skeleton together, replace the body materials lost. The caloric 
value of 1 gram body weight of an animal which has undergone such a 
process to its extreme limit may amount to only one-third of the normal 
value. 

It is possible by supplying suitable amounts of food to maintain a dog 
in an emaciated condition, apparently in good health, and at the weight 
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of a pu-PPJ; foi’ nearly one year^ while its weight at the end (»l the y(‘ar 
should be three times as great. If such an animal is theroiipen fed 
amply, it fattens and rounds out, but does not reach the size nJ a conl-rol 
animal which from the beginning has been normally .11 is iinabh* 
to make good the growth suspended by the long restriction of food. 

The ‘‘growth’' principally depends on the tendeiuy to grow pos¬ 
sessed by the skeleton. The skeleton loses its capability ol, growing 
in more advanced age regardless of the size which the animal Inis n^aclu'd. 

I wish to thank Mr. Pio Valencia, formerly doinonstrator in phy¬ 
siology. for his kindness in watehing tlie animals when 1 was absent .from 
Manila. 

RECORDS OF EXPERIjVrE>fTS XOS. C-IV, SHOAVJNG rJ\'E WKKUIT AiVI) FOOD OF 

DOGS. 


Table 14, Experiment I .—Live weight and food of dogs J\ Jl, HI, and IV. 


Date. 

Day of 
exper¬ 
iment. 

Dog I. 

Dog IV. 

Dog II. 

Dog in. 

Weight. 

Calories 
per day. 

Weight. 

Calories 
per day. 

Weight. 

Calories 
per day. 

Weight. 

Calorics 
per <lay. 

1909. 










January 20_ 

1 

1,435 

124 

1,430 

124 

1,419 

80 

3,390 

• 

80 

January 25_ 

6 

1,465 

236 

1,670 

236 

1,410 

125 

1,310 

no 

January 30_ 

11 

1,710 

' 285 

1,730 

285 

1,480 

130 

1,330 

no 

February 

16 

1,995 

(270) 

2,090 

(260) 

1,575 

96 

3,610 

(?) 

February 9_ 

21 

Sick 

290 

2,m 

305 

Sick. 

(?) 

Sick. 

no 

February 14.,.. 

26 

2,235 

340 

2,290 

330 

1,705 

85 

1,785 

no 

March 19_ 

31 

2,475 

370 

2,560 

360 

1,840 

85 

1,715 

IK) 

February 24_.., 

86 

2,660 

340 

2,670 

380 

1,810 

80 

1,720 

85 

March 1_ 

41 

2,800 

380 

2,760 

350 

1,866 

80 

1,750 

80 

March 6_ 

46 

3,100 

380 

2,960 

355 

1,910 

80 

1,780 

80 

March 13_ 

51 

3,220 

380 

3,060 

355 

1,830 

80 

1.780 

80 

March 16_ 

56 

3,380 

380 

2,990 

355 

1,960 

80 

1,800 

80 

March 21_ 

61 

3,560 

425 







March 26_ 

i 66 

8,850 

425 







Api^ 1_ 

71 

4,250 

1 425 







April 6_ 

76 

4,410 

425 







April 11. 

81 

4,420 

426 










1 


_ 
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Table lo, Exp^ipjment JI. —Live irciyhf and food of dog,^ T' a nil TI. 


DogV. Dog VI. j 


Date. 

Day 
of ex- 
peri- 
meni. 

t x ■ 

1 ’if' 

€ 

S 

u 

? w 1 

t-t . 

S ?"* 

S 


f ‘ 

'S 

1S09. 



Gms. 

Ornii. 

Grams .: 

Gms. Omsi 1 

February 19_ 

1 

3,340 ^ 

i 

3,260 . ; 

' 1 

February 24__.. 

6 

3,345 


3,210 M 

1 

March 1___ 

11 

3,805 


3,320 


March 5_.... 

16 

Sick. • 

i 

3,340 .: 


March 1].-_ 

21 

3,820 

1 

3,3S0 

i 

March 16... 

26 

4,000 ' 

50 

210 

21 

• 3.410 , 

' 

70 

' 

140 ! 

March 21... 

31 

4,040: 

: 

; 3,310 


March 26_ 

36 

4,280 ; 


i 3.310 il 


March 31____ 


4,400 : 

! 

1 3,315 11 

i i 

May 5 .... 

46 

4,620 j 


j 3.495;! 


April 10 .. 

51] 

4,610 !\ 

1 

! 3,430 i! 

; ' 

April 15. 

56 

4,720 1 


' ‘ 3,520 '■ 1 

i 1 

April 20__ 

61 

4,850 1 


, 3,545 11 

■ ! 

April 20. 

66 

4,850 ; 


3.560 i| 


April 30. 

71 

5,020 j 


3,540 ; 

; ; 

May 5. 

76 

5,090 ; 

50 : 

170 

17 

335 3,560 

50 

75 

75 

150 : 

May 10. 

81 

5,310 i 

i 

, 3,555 j 

j ' 

May 15_ 

86 

5,340 ' 

I 

; 3,510 '1 

: 1 

May 20__ 

91 

5,300 ! 

1 

. 

3,500 i 

j 

May 25_ ! 

96 

5,370 il j 

, 3,500 ij 

t 

May 30_ .! 

101 ' 

5,380 ; 

1 

3,530 :' 

! 

June 4. . . .| 

106 i 

5,320 ! 

7 t 

112 

45 

335 , 3,500 i 

7 

45 

18 

135 ; 

June 9. i 

in: 

5,370 j 

1 

3,590 1 i 


! 

June 14. ' 

116 ! 

.5,275 • 


120 

48 

360 ' 3,400 1 


1 

June 19_ 

! 121 i 

5,285 ;1 

i 

. 3,430 :i 


1 

! 

June 24_ 

126 j 

6,260 ] 

10 ! 140 

56 

420 : 1 


! 

June 29 . . . 

131 1 

6,220 il 

1 


1 3,310'! 

1 

; 

July 4--- 

136 

6,290 !\ 1 


3,375 ; 

. 


July 9 

141 I 

6,280 ' 

I 

( 


3.330 i 

1 

1 

July 14_.-. 

1 

146 

5,320 

1 ; 


^ 3,240 j 

i i i 

i ’ i i 

July 19_ 

151 ' 

5,810 



3 150 

; i i 

July 24_ 

156 i 

5,445- 

i 


i 3,030 

92 

40 

16 

120 

July 29__ 

161 

5,610 

j 


; 3,000 





July 3_ 

166 

5,690 

j 


2,870 





July 8_ 

171 

5,815 

! 

^77 ' 

160 

64 

480 : 2.880 





July 33_ 

176 

5,950 

i I 


2,835 


• 



July IS_ 

181 

5,805 




2,835 

t 



July 23_ 

186 

5,860 




i 2,830 


i 


July 2S_ 

191 

5,780 




i 2,950 

1 

1 


May 2_ 

196 

5,775 




2,830 




September?_ 

201 

5,750 




! 2,850 





1 September 12_ 

206 

5,880 




1 »*2,850 

3 

50 

20 

150 

i September 14_ 

208 

»5,885 




1___ 






Two hundred and eighth day. 


**Two hundred and third diay. 

















































Table 16, Expebment III .—weight and food of dogs Till, XI, XII, and X7F. 
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Table 17, Experiment IV. —Lire weight and food of dogs .1, U, C\ and D. 



j 

i 

Dog A. 

Dog B. 

Dog C. [ 

Dog D. 


Day of: 






1 



Date. 

exper-i 


Cal- 


Cal- 


Cal- ! 


Cnl- 


iment.; 

Weight. 

cries 

per 

Weight. 

cries 

per 

Weight. 

cries 

per 

Weight. 

cries 

per 


j 


day. 


day. 


day. 


day. 

1909. 


Gravis. 


Grams. 


Grajns. 


(jrams. 


August 1_ 

1 

1,250 

340 

1,380 

225 

1,520 

225 

1,295 

340 

August 6-- 

6 

1,340 

340 

1,450 

225 

1,580 

225 

1.360 

340 

August 11- 

11 

1,330 

340 

1,480 j 

225 

1,580 

225 

1,425 

340 

August 16_ 

16 

1,465 

300 

1,520 I 

225 

1,640 

225 

1,485 

340 

August 21_ 

21 

1,490 

225 1 

1,590 i 

225 

1,700 

225 

1,500 

340 

August 26_ 

26 

1,505 

225 ! 

1,605 

170 

1,745 

150 

1,515 

225 

August 31- 

31 

1,705 

225 

1,715 

200 

1,935 

no 

1,700 

225 

September 5_ 

36 

1,770 

110 

1,780 

225 

1,890 

no 

1,840 

225 

September 10- 

41 

1,860 

110 

1,860 

225 

1,920 

no 

1,900 

225 

September 16_ 

46 

1,950 

1 

110 

2,020 

225 

1,940 

170 

»1,990 

170 

.^AptATnber 90 

51 . 

1,990 

1 

110 

2,080 

S25 

2,010 

170 



September 25 _ _ 

56 ; 

1,985 

110 

2,150 

250 

2,040 

200 



pe.pt#»niber 30 

61 , 

1,935 

110 

2,250 

340 

2,130 

225 



October 6_ 

66 i 

1,960 

110 

2,500 

400 

2,320 

250 



October 10___ 

71 1 

1,935 

no 

2,650 

410 

2,370 

270 



October 15_ 

76 I 

1,935 

no 

2,830 

410 

2,490 

270 

■ 


October 20 - 

81 ! 

1,920 

no 

.3,090 

420 

2,680 

270 



October 25_ 

86 

1,850 

185 

3,180 

440 

2,700 

300 



j October 30___ 

91 

1,860 

135 

3,^5 

440 

2,795 

300 



1 NoTember 4_ 

96 

1,900 

135 

3,525 

440 

2,935 

300 



November 9_..._ 

101 

1,850 

170 

3,610 

440 

2,970 

300 



1 November 14_ 

106 

1,915 

170 

3,720 

460 

3 nof=; 

i acn 



November 19_ 

111 

1,940 

170 

3,885 

500 

R lan ! ann 



November 24- 

116 

2,045 

170 

4,010 

500 

3,220 

300 



( November 29 _——. 

121 

2,020 

170 

4,110 

500 

>*3,340 

j 300 



1 

December 4-- 

126 

2,080 

170 

4,335 

500 

i 


i December 9_ 

131 

2,015 

170 

4,460 

1 

' 500 





j December 14_ 

136 

1,940 

170 

4,490 

i 500 

— 




December 19_ 

141 

1,960 

170 

4,595 

i 600 

i 




December 24_ 

146 

1,995 

170 

4,820 

, 500 





December 29_ 

151 

1,990 

170 

5,010 

i 500 


1 



1910. 



! 

j 

! 




January 3_ 

156 

2,000 

170 

5,050 

j 500 

i 

i 



January 8 _ 

161 

2,010 

170 

5,020 

i 500 

1 




January 13_ 

166 

2,015 

170 

5,120 

1 500 

i 




January 18 __ 

. 171 

1,950 

170 

5,100 

; 600 





January 23_ 

176 

2,010 

170 

5,260 

500 





January 28 - _ 

181 

2,050 

170 

5,270 

550 





February 2_ _ 

186 

2,110 

170 

5,450 

570 





Fetamary 7_ 

191 

2,040 

170 

5,510 

570 





February 12_ 

196 

2,090 

170 

5,520 

670 





February 17 _ __ _ 

201 

2,180 

170 

5,605 

670 





Febniajcy Zt. __ 

206 

2,080 

170 

5,825 

570 





February 27___ 

211 

2,230 

170 

6,090 

570 





Karek 4_ _ _ 

. 216 

2,050 

iro 

6,145 

570 

j_ 





‘Killed torty-nintli day. 

** Died one ihux^ired and twenty-third day 
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Table 17. Experime^tt IV. —Live iceighf and food of dofjfi A. efc. —C’ontiiuu'cl. 



i 1 

! i 

Dog A. 

DogB. 

Dog C. 1 Dog 

B. 1 

Date. 

. Day of j 
exper-j 
■iment.! 

! i 

1 j 

1 Cal- 
Weight. ! 

' day. 

i Cal- 
Welght-i 

jif;. 

Weight. 

Cal- i 

: height, 
day. 1 

Cal- 

cries 

per 

day. 

1910. 

March 9_ 

’ ! 

I i 
1 221 1 

; 

Grams, j 

2,100 170 

2,305 i 170 

Grams, i 

6,140 ; 570 
6,185 1 570 

1 Grams. 

, Grams. 

! 


March 14_ 

_ ; 226 ! 

i 


1 .. — 
i. 


March 19 . 

March 24_ 

March 29_ 

April 4_ 

April 9_ 

April 14_ 

April 19_ 

April 24_ 

April 29_ 

May 4_ 

May 9_ 

May 14_ 

May 19_ 

May 24_ 

May 29_ 

June 3_ 

J'une 8_ 

June 18_ 

June 18_ 


231 
236 I 
241 ! 
246 ! 
251 1 
256 
261 
266 
271 
276 
2S1 
286 
291 
296 
301 : 
306 j 
311 i 
316 : 
321 i 


2,315 ; 

2,315 

2,310 

2,270 

2,220 

2,190 

2,165 

2,195 

2,150 

2,300 I 

2,300 I 

2,290 I 

2,220 1 

2,390 I 

2,350 

2,400 

2,440 

2,360 

2,320 


170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 


June 28_ 

331 i 

2,350 

170 

July 3_ 

336 

2,390 

170 

July 8_ - 

341 : 

2,400 

170 

July 13_ 

346 

2,520 

170 

July 18- 

357 

2,450 

170 

July 23_' 

356 

2,450 

230 

July 28_ 

361 

2,510 

280 

August 2_j 

366 

2,540 

340 

August 7_ 

371 

2,650 

340 

August 12_ 

376 

2,700 

$40 

August 17_ 

381 

2,790 

340 

Angn*f-. 02 .. 

386 

2,910 

340 

August 27_ 

391 

3,000 

! 

: 340 

September 1 __ _ 

396 

3,040 

340 

September 6 _ 

401 

3,220 

340 

September 11___ 

406 

3,250 

340 

September 16_ 

411 i 

3,225 

310 

September 21_-_ 

j 416 

3,325 

450 

September 26- 

i ^21 : 

3,470 

450 

October 1 - . 

426 

3,630 

450 

(V.tnbfiT 6. 

431 

3,715 

450 

October n ^ 

436 

3,740 

450 

Or.tnhftT lfl_. 

441 

4,245 

680 

October 21_ - 

446 

4.390 

i 680 


6,335 ; 
6,315 ; 
6,370 i 
6,300 i 
6,400 
6.330 
6,290 
6,335 
6,250 
6,270 
6,350 I 
6,380 ! 
6,360 I 
6,450 I 
6,420 I 
6,400 I 
6,460 I 
6,500 I 
6,500 I 
6,500 I 
6,690 
6,760 
6,800 
6,870 
6,800 

6,850 

6,850 

6,800 

6,700 

6,680 

6,700 

6,690 

6,550 

6,580 

6,700 

6,910 

6,835 

6,865 

7,000 

7,020 

7,005 

6,950 

•7,060 

7,060 


570 i, 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 

570 


680 


680 


680 


680 
680 
6S0 
680 i 

680 j 


680 :_ 


. 680 : 
680 
680 ' 


680 i 


* Both dogs receive equal amounts. 


101001 - 


4 
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Table 17, ExPERnrE:;T TV, —Live weight and food of dogs *t, elr, ( oiitiinied. 


Dog A. DogB. DogO. Dog 1). 


Date. 

Day of 
exper¬ 
iment. 

Weight. 

Cal¬ 

ories 

per 

day. 

Weight. 

Cal¬ 

orics 

per 

(lay. 

Wc'ight. 

Cal- 

orici.s 

per 

<lay. 

Weight. 

(Cal¬ 

orics 

p(‘r 

day. 

1910. 


(frama. 


drams. 


iframs. 


drains. 


October 26_ 

461 

4,550 

680 

7,010 

6S0 





October 31 --- 

456 

4,690 

680 

7,080 

680 





Noyember 5_ 

461 

4,810 

680 

7,045 

(•*80 





November 10- 

466 

4,925 

680 

7,125 

680 


. 



November 15- 

471 

4,995 

6S0 

7,250 

680 





November 20. 

476 

5,130 

680 

7,340 

680 

— 




November 25_ 

481 

5,290 

680 

7,430 

680 





November 30 .. 

486 

5,300 

680 

7,400 

680 





Dp.f>f»Tnhpr .5 

491 

5,435 

680 

7,366 

680 





Decemb6*r 10- 

496 

5,395 

680 

7,320 

680 


__ 



December 15_ 

501 

5,440 

680 

7,400 

680 



. 





























ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Dog V of experiment II at the 175th day. 

2. Dog YI of experiment II at the 175th day. 

Plate II. 

Figs. 1 and 3. Dog A of experiment lY. 

2 and 4. Dog B of experiment IV. 

Plate III. 

Figs. 1 and 3. Dog A of experiment lY. 

2 and 4. Dog B of experiment IV. 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 1. Dogs used in experiment lY. 

2. Some of the bones of dogs A and B used in experiment lY. 

DXAGBA3CS. 

1. Composition of dogs 11 to YI of experiments I and II. 

2. Percentage of water and solids in blood, brain, bones, and muscles of dogs Y 

and YI of experiment II. 

3. Composition of bones in dogs Y and VI of experiment II. 

CHAETS. 

1. Variation in weights of dogs I to IV of experiment I. 

2. Variation in weights of dogs Y and YI of experiment II. 

3. Variation in weights of dogs YIII, XI, XII, and XIV of experiment III. 

4. Variation in weights and calories of dogs A to D of experiment FV. 

5. Showing weight and food of Maria Inocencio, 

6. Showing weight and food of Miguela Priega. 
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INDICATIONS OF ACID INTOXICATION IN ASIATIC 
CHOLERA. 


By A^’DBE\v Watson Sellabds and A, 0. Shakxee. 

{From the Biological Laboratory, Bureau- of Science, and- the 
Pharmacological Laboratory, College of Medicine and Siir- 
gery. University of the Philippines, Manila, P. I.) 


The position of the theory of acid intoxication in clinical medicine 
rests almost entirely upon the investigations in one disease, namely, 
diabetes. More or less prominent symptoms of acid intoxication may 
develop in some other conditions, such as starvation, the toxaemia of 
pregnancy, and after general anaesthesia, but the knowledge derived 
from these sources is of relatively minor importance when compared 
with that obtained from diabetes. However, there are certain features 
in Asiatic cholera which afford an interesting opportunity for the study 
of acid intoxication. 

An increase in the daily excretion of sulphuric acid and of ammonia in the 
urine together with the presence of )5-oxybutyric acid has been reported hy Hoppe- 
Seyler.(l) In a concluding note of this same article, Quincke reports a case of 
cholera in which 30 grams of sodium citrate were given by mouth and hy rectum 
in the course of three days, but during this period the urine remained acid. V. 
Terray, Vas and Gara(2) found a considerable increase in the excretion of sul¬ 
phuric and of phosphoric acids and also of ammonia and acetone. Acetoacetie acid 
was often present. 

Perhaps the most import-ant feature in cholera which bears upon 
acid intoxication is the increased tolerance of patients for alkalies. The 
intravenous injection of sodium bicarbonate in relatively large quan¬ 
tities often fails to render the urine alkaline. In the interpretation of 
this tolerance, the annria of cholera, following the excessive loss of 
fluid by rectum, offers a possible complication. The alkalies intro¬ 
duced into the body might be excreted by other channels, for example 
by rectum. ’B.owe'vev, if quantities.^ of SO to 60 grams were being ex¬ 
creted into the intestine one would almost expect that the kidney also 
would excrete at least enough alkali to change the reaction of the urine. 
Moreover, if the alkali is retained in the body during the period of 
anuria, there is the possibility that it might be neutralized by sub¬ 
stances other than acids, such as serum albumins for example. There¬ 
fore, in Table I the intervals between the injection of alkali and the 
first secretion of urine have been included. Pive control cases are also 
added. 
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Table I .—Intravenous injection of sodium bicarhonatc in patients suffering 

from cholera. 



First injection. 



Second injection. 

i. 1 



Serial number. 

Alkali. 

Urine. 


Alkal 

Urine. 


Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Inter¬ 

val 

after 

alkali. 

Cubic 

centi¬ 

me¬ 

ters. 

Reac¬ 
tion to 
litmus. 

Inter¬ 
val be¬ 
tween 
injec¬ 
tions. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Inter¬ 

val 

after 

alkali. 

Cubic 

centi¬ 

meters. 

Reac¬ 
tion to 
litmus. 



Gravis. 

Houn, 



Hours. 


(frams. 

Hours. 



1 

0.5 

10 

No ui 

"ine. 


7 

0.5 

10 

16 

50 

Acid. 

2 

0.5 

10 

19 

100 

Acid. 

26 

1.5 

15 

15 

160 

Acid. 

3 

0.5 

10 

20 

100 

Acid. 

29 

1.5 

15 

12 

230 

Acid. 

5 

0.5 

10 

6 

5 

Acid. 

24 

0.5 

10 

1 

100 

Acid. 

6 

0.5 

10 

No U] 

nne 

_ 

17 

0 5 

10 

7 

420 

Acid 

7 

0.5 

10 

No urme. 

— 

11 

0,5 

10 

4 

60 

Acid 

9 

0.5 

10 

No mine. 


5 

0 5 

10 

No 11 

rine 


10 

0.5 

10 

No urine. 


7 

0.5 

10 

No urine. 


12 

0.5 

10 


20 

Acid. 

5 

0.5 

10 

1 

80 

Acid. 

13 

0.5 

10 

6 

160 

Acid. 







14 

0.5 

10 

No u 

tine. 


6 

0 5 

10 

3 

200 

Acid. 

16 

0,5 

20 

No urme 


14 

0.5 

10 

10 

450 

Acid. 

17 

1.5 

30 

1 

5 

Acid. 




Sk 

200 

Acid 

19 ’ 

0.5 

10 

lOi 

600 

Acid. 






20 

0.5 j 

10 

15 

100 

Acid, 

16 

0 5 

10 

2 

650 

Acid. 

21 

0.5 

10 

No u 

nne. 

— 

22 

0 5 

10 

2 

220 

Acid 


Serial number. 

Third mjection. 

Fourth injection. 

Alkali. 

Urine 

Alkali 

Urine 

Inter¬ 
val be¬ 
tween 
injec¬ 
tions. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount 

Inter¬ 

val 

after 

alkali. 

Cubic 

centi¬ 

me¬ 

ters. 

Reac¬ 
tion to 
litmus. 

Inter¬ 
val be¬ 
tween 
injec- 
tion.s. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount 

Inter¬ 

val 

after 

alkali. 

Hours 

Cubic 

centi¬ 

me¬ 

ters. 

Reac¬ 
tion to 
litmus 

1 

Soim. 


Grams 

Hours. 


Hours 


Giams. 


2 

3 

26 

0.5 

10 

6 

220 

Acid. 

11 

1.5 

15 

2 

100 

Acid. 

5 













6 













7 













9 

4 

0.5 

10 

Non; 

me. 

V 

7 

0.5 

10 

8 

(’) 

Acid. 

10 

11 

0.5 

10 

7 

16 

Acid, 

8 

1,5 

15 

8 

140 

Acid. 

12 

96 

0.5 

10 i 

1 

110 

Acid. 







13 













14 

15 1 

0.5 

10 i 

2 

250 

Acid. 







X6 



__ 










17 













19 













20 













'•'n 














■-- 



___ 


.. . 
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j Serial number. 



Fifth injection. 


Sixth injection. 

Alkali. 


Urine 

■ Alkali. Urine. 

Inter¬ 
val be¬ 
tween 
injec¬ 
tions. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount 

Inter¬ 

val 

after 

alkali. 

Cubic 

centi¬ 

me¬ 

ters. 

1 Inter- j 

Reae- ival be-i p 
tion to'tween 
litmus.! injec-i^*^ * 
j tions.; 

i of al- 

Inter- Cubic! 

Amount 

alkali.; ters. 


Hours. 


Gram-s. 

Hours. 


Hours.' 

Grama. Hours. , Grams. 

1 






i 

• ' on 

2 






3 





_;_■_ 25 

5 





_■___ __ _■_ ! _ ‘ -20 ' 

6 





. ' • 1 i ! on 

7 





1 __ _i _ ; ort . 

9 

22 

1.5 

15 

1 

130 

Alka- 1 -.- 

-,-^.... 55 







line.j j 

i ■ ’ 

10 

9 

1.5 

15 

12 i 

70 

Acid, j 12 ; 1.6 

30 ■ 12 , 120 1 Acid. 1 90 

12 






' 1 

i ■ , lift 

13 





. 


■ ! 

14 







__.i .J_'.- SO 

16 






L . 

_i_i_!_■ 30 

17 






! i " 

. ' 1 i 

19 






i'"— 

i 1 ' 

20 






! 1 

i ! on 

21 






^ ! *2ft 






; 1 1 

, i 


Control cases for Tails 1. 


No, 


Alkali. 



Urine. 

. 

Per 

cent. 

Cubic 
centi¬ 
meters 
of solu¬ 
tion. 

Amount. 

in- 

terval 

after 

alkali. 

Reaction 

to 

litmus. 

In¬ 

terval 

after 

alkali. 

i 

Reaction j 

;a*Sri. 

Reaction 

to 

litmus. 

- 




Grams, 

Hours. 


ffoters. 

* Hours. 

i 

1 

1 1,5 

300 

4.5 

1 

1 Alkaline. 

2 

Acid. ■_ 


2 

1.5 ' 

200 

3.0 

2 

Acid. 

1 5 

1 Acid. , 12 

Acid. 

3 


400 

2.0 

1 

Alkaline. 

1 3 

Acid. : 


4 

I 0.5 
0.5 

600 j 

2.5 

24 

Acid. 

3 

Alkaline.) 5 

Acid. 

6 

0.5 

1,000 

5.0 

1 

. Alkaline. 

3 

Alkaline.! 10 

Acid, i 

! j 


Recovery took place in all of the cases which are recorded in Table 
I. .There were also fonr fatal cases: two died during the first day in 
the hospital without excreting any urine and in the remaining ,two, 
the first samples of urine following the injection of alkali were lost. 
Of the sixteen eases which are recorded, there Avas but one in which 
the urine had an alkaline reaction; the quantities of sodium bicarbonate 
which were administered varied from two to eighteen times the maxi¬ 
mum amount which was required to render the urine alkaline in the 
control cases. 
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As regards the increased excretion of ammonia in the urine, \vc have 
observed that occassionally the injection of rather largo amounts of alkali 
does not reduce the ammonia ont-piit. A siinilar result may also occur 

in diabetes.(3) 

Suppression of 'ureo -.—The first spocirneiis of urine voided aftcu- a. 
period of anuria are often found to contain subnormal amounts of urea. 
If the test is made with sodium hy])ol)romite, it also shows that tlie 
content of ammonium salts as well may l.)e i-elativcly low in tlie first 
specimens. The explanations which suggest themselves may be con¬ 
sidered under the two general heads, i. e. there may either be retention 
of urea by the organism or there may be a diminished production. In 
cases where there is suppression of urine, an acute nephritis is always 
present and one must consider the possibility of retention of urea on 
account of the kidney lesion. On the other hand, the nitrogen which 
is ordinarily transferred to tlie production of urea, might be diverted 
for the neutralization of acids. Lastly, a diminished production of 
urea might result from an impairment in the function of the urea¬ 
forming organs. A few data have been collected which liave some bear¬ 
ing pn these possible explanations. 

Excretion of urea hj the Uchieijs ,—The possibility of retention of 
urea in the body was first considered. No determinations were made 
with the purpose of detecting an accumulation of urea in the blood 
or other tissues. Instead of this, urea was injected intravenously into 
patients who showed a well-marked suppression of urea, the object 
being to determine wliether the lesions of the kidney were sufficient 
to prevent the excretion of urea, provided it were present in the blood. 
Previous determinations had shown that, in patients ti*eated with. so¬ 
dium chloride, the urea, after a period of partial suppression, returns 
very gradually to normal. Only a limited number of eases wei'o tested. 
In order to avoid a sudden spontaneous increase in the urea excre¬ 
tion, very severe cases were selected in which recovery, if it occurred 
at all, would be relatively slow. The urea in solid form was added 
directly to two liters of Ringer’s solution and in every instance the 
injection was made intravenously. Relatively small amounts of urea 
were employed, the maximum being 10 grams. All of the cases" showed 
a very acute nephritis in addition to the su])pression of urea. The 
severity of the cases selected made it improhable that any spontaneous 
increase in the excretion of urea would take place. Four cases were 
obtained which were suitable for injection. The protocols are as fol¬ 
lows: 

The first patfent (number 4) was admitted in partial collapse. During the 
first thirty hours in the hospital he received three intravenous injections of 2 
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liters each of Ringer’s solution of which the third contained 10 grams of urea. 
The records of the excretion of urea are given in Table II. 

Table IT .—Injection of urea, case Ao. 4 . 


Interval 

between 

speci¬ 

mens. 

Cubic 
centi¬ 
meters of 
urine. 

Per cent 
of urea. 

Grams j 
of urea. | 

j 

Hours. 



j 

- 

*30 

0.1 

0.03 ; 

Injec 

tion of 10 

jrams of urea.** j 

9 

30 

0.5 

0.15 i 


50 

0.6 

0.30 

n 

80 

1.7 

1.36 

5 

120 

0.9 

1.08 

9 

90 

1.2 

1.08 

8 

250 

1.8 

4.50 

5 

120 

1.4 

1.68 

14^ 

10 

0.1 

0.01 

j Death after se 

venteen hours. 

! ! 


* Preceded by anuria tor twenty-seven hours. 

*> This injection was made four and one-half hours after the first specimen of urine 
was obtained. Catheterization showed no urine at the time of injection. 

The volume of urine and the percentage and amount of urea are given, since 
the interpretation of the data is a little complicated because of the variation in 
the time intervals and the quantities of urine excreted. On the third day after 
admission, a fourth injection of two liters of Ringer’s solution was given. Death 
occurred on the fifth day of the disease with symptoms both of toxaemia and 
uraemia. In the two and one-half days after the injection of urea a total of 10.1 
grams of urea was excreted. Assuming that the percentage of urea would not 
have increased spontaneously, we may calculate the natural percentage for this 
period as 0.1, i. e. the per cent found before any urea vras injected: on this basis 
we may deduct 0.8 gram as the amount which naturally ^vould have been excreted 
■ leaving 9.3 grams as the increase due to injection. In addition to this amount 
there were also two specimens of urine which were lost by involuntary micturition, 
i, e. only 8 of 10 specimens were obtained. We may estimate, then, that about 
90 per cent of the injected urea was excreted within two and one-half days. 

A second case (number 11) requited S liters of Ringer’s solution intravenously 
during the stage of collapse. Two grams of urea were added to the third and 8 
grams to the fourth injection. The period of reaction set in at the beginning of 
the fourth day and a fifth injection of two liters of Ringer’s solution was given 
for its possible effect on the urine. Death occurred on the fifth day with sjmip- 
toms of toxaemia and uraemia. During the first day, after the first injection 
of 2 grams a total of only 0.68 grams of urea was obtained and after the 8 
gram quantity, only 2.6 grams were recovered although of the 4 voidings 
following the second injection one was involuntary and the specimen was lost. 
Hence in this case not more than one-third of the urea which we injected was 
recovered. The data are given in Table III. 
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Table III .—Injection of urea, case ISo. 11, 


Interval 

between 

speci¬ 

mens. 

. 

Cubic 
centi¬ 
meters 
of urine. 

Per cent 
of urea. 

Grains 
of urea. 

Hoiirfi. 

“TO 

0,1 

0.07 

13i- 

110 

0.1 

0.11 

3 

40 

0.1 

0.04 

Injection of 2 

grams of urea. I 

i 

60 

0.1 

0. 0(1 

13.i 

230 

0.15 

0.35 

9 

180 

0.15 

0.27 

1 Injection of 8 

grams of urea. 

5i 

160 

0.3 

0.48 : 

8 

120 

0.1 

0.12 . 

16 

340 

0.6 

2.04 ^ 

I 

Jeath after six hour 

1 



- Preceded by anuria for twenty-eight hours. 

In a third case {number 18) 5 gjrams of urea were added to the third injection 
of Ringer’s solution. The patient died in uremia, one and one-half days later. 
During this period a total of 1.7 grains of urea were recovered. The number of 
samples lost by involuntary micturition was unavoidably large, only about half 
of the specimens being obtained. The data are to be found in Table IV. 

Table IV .—Injection of urea, case No. 18. 


Interval 

between 

speci¬ 

mens. 

Cubic 

centi- Per cent 
meters of of urea, 
urine. 

Grams 
of urea. 

Hours. 




•100 0.25 

0.26 

Injection of 5 grams of urea.’* 

3 

60 0.5 

0.30 I 

6 

60 0.2 

0.10 

n 

100 0.7 

0.70 


15 an 

0.02 

5 

80 0.25 

0.20 

2 

66 0.3 

0 25 

Death after nine hours. 1 

1 1 1 - J 


• Preceded by anuria for nineteen hours. 

'»Thls injection was made one and one-half hours after the first specimen of urine 
was obtained. Catheterization showed, no urine at the time of injection. 

In a fourth case^ number 16, death occurred thirty-six hours after injection 
without any definite changes in the excretion of urea. Two specimens of urine 
ww obtained during the stage of collapse, the urea falling from 0.6 per cent 
in the first to 0,05 per cent in the second. Then after a period of twenty-one 
hours of anuria, 8 grams of urea were injected. Two specimens of urine were 
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obtained before death. The first one of 20 cubic centimeters contained 0.6 per cent 
of urea. This wa^ obtained one and one-half hours after the injection. A second 
specimen measuring 10 cubic centimeters was obtained fifteen hours later. It 
contained 0.25 per cent of urea. 

As regards control patients, fatal cases have been frequently observed in which 
the variation in the urea content was very slight. A typical record of such a case 
is given in Table V. A patient dying in uraemia has been selected since more or 
less pronounced symptoms of uraemia were present in the four cases injected with 
urea. 

Table V .—Control icitli sodium chloride, 
i Interval Cubic 

between : centi- • Per centGrams 
speci- meters of' of urea, i of urea. 


mens. 

urine. 



Hours. 

»75 

0.2 

0.15 

13 

100 

.1 

.10 


90 

.15 i 

.13 

1 

SO 

.3 

.24 

14 

65 

1 o 

.13 

i 10 


! A ’ 

.28 

j Death after bvelve hours. 

1_ 1 ! i 



“ Preceded by anuria for forty-four hours. ’ 

Of the four cases injected with nrea^ there is one (Table II) in which 
a definite result was obtained. After the injection of urea, the percentage 
of nrea increased eighteen-fold; then after a quantity equivalent to about 
90 per cent of the amount injected had been excreted, the urea content 
fell to the same percentage that was found before the injection. This 
case would indicate that the suppression of urea is not always due to 
nephritis. The observations on this patient were carried out principally 
during the stages of collapse and reaction before symptoms of ursemia 
were prominent. The other three cases (numbers 11,15 and 18) indicate 
that the behavior of this patient does not represent the usual result follow¬ 
ing the injection of urea, partly perhaps because of the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining suitable cases for carrying out a complete test, or perhaps the urea 
in these three cases was used in the neutralization of acids before excre¬ 
tion could take place. 

There is some evidence which indicates that the suppression of urea is 
not due to an impairment of function in the urea-forming organs. It 
wa^ found in patients who were excreting only minimal amounts of urine 
that on the administration of bicarbonates the urea content sometimes 
rose almost to normal within a comparatively few hours. Thus, in one 
ease, the percentage of urea rose from 0.05 per cent to 1.3 per cent in 
five hours. The data for this case are given in Tp.ble VI. 
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Table VI.— Injection of sod%im hioarhonate. 


Interval 

between 

speci¬ 

mens. 

Cubic 
centi¬ 
meters of 
urine. 

Per cent 
of urea 

1 

Grams 
of urea 

i 

ffonrs 





ir> 

0.05 

0 0075 

6i 

6 

0 05 

0 003 

8 

2 

0.05 

0 001 

InjectK 

)n of 30 gn 

ims sodini 

n bicar- 


bonate. 


4 

300 

0.05 

0 15 


110 

0.5 

0 55 

1 

150 

0.8 

1 2 

H 

220 

1 3 

2 86 

3 

200 

1.5 

3 00 

4 

240 

1.2 

2 88 


Recc 

1 

very. 

! 


This might be interpreted as indicating that until the alkali was 
injected, nitrogenous material was being utilized for the neutralization 
of acids. However, there is one step in this explanation which is not 
clear. If the nitrogen neutralizes acids, one would expect to find ammo¬ 
nium salts in the urine on testing with sodium hypobroniite, unless the 
neutralization took place in such a way that the resulting product failed 
to be excreted in the urine, or perhaps failed to react with Iho evolution 
of gas in the presence of the hypobromite. 

For convenience, tlie results of the injections of urea and of sodium 
bicarbonate have been plotted in the accompanying charts. One of the 
urea eases (number 15) has been omitted as the data were incomplete. 
In two cases (numbers 11 and 18), tlio specimens of urine which were 
necessai’y for quantitative results could not be obtained; the qualitative 
changes, although somewhat suggestive, are not conclusive. The chart 
from Table II (case number 4) is especially interesting. Here the urea 
content following tlie injection of urea, rises from 0.1 to 1.8 per cent and 
then returns rapidly to its original point. Tlie chart con-osponding to 
Table YI gives the effect of the injection of sodium bicarbonate. Here 
the urea content rises from almost zero to normal and continues a normal 
course. In the control case, the amount and per cent of urea remain con¬ 
stantly low. 
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I2hr9. P^hrs. 


Carlton dioxide content of the hlood .—In view of the decreased alka¬ 
linity of the blood 'which has been reported in cholera, it Avonld naturally 
be of interest to determine its carbon dioxide content. In selecting a 
method for carbon dioxide determinations of the blood it must be remem¬ 
bered that none of the various procedures are free from error. The 
gravimetric method was used in the following determinations, according 
to the technique of Kraus. 

101001-5 
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Blood was withdrawn witli an ordinary syringe from a superficial vein of the 
arm below an Esmarch bandage and defibrinated with glass beads in a closed 
flask. The pressure throughout the apparatus was reduced to 16 centimeters. 
Approximately three to four times the theoretical amount of sulphuric acid was 
added using a 1 per cent solution instead of the more concentrated acid recom¬ 
mended by Kraus. After the addition of the acid, the apparatus was washed 
with air under the reduced pressure until the weight of the absorption bulbs was 
constant. Two absorption bulbs for carbon dioxide were used in order that the 
process might be carried out rapidly. The entire procedure was usually com¬ 
pleted within three hours. 

2^0 deterininatians were made upon cases in collapse or in tlie stage 
of reaction, but only on those in which symptoms ol: nrjeniia were 
present. Two patients were available. 

Case number 15 was tested on the fourth day of the disease, two hours before 
death. A total of 60 cubic centimeters of urine were excreted during the course 
of the illness. There were moderate symptoms of uraemia, and a typlioidal 
condition was also present. Case number 18 was tested on the third day of the 
disease, twenty hours before dea,th. A total of 500 cubic centimeters of urine 
were excreted during the four days. There was only slight elevation of the blood 
pressure. The respirations were deep but the rate was not increased. 

Determinations with this method on normal human blood gave results 
which closely approximated those obtained by volumetric methods, namely 
40 to 50 volumes per cent of carbon dioxide. The specific gravity 
of normal blood (1.060) was used in calculating the volume of the 
sample of cholera blood from its weight. It is evident that this de¬ 
termination can represent only an approximation. However, the ten¬ 
dency of the error would lie in tlie direction of a high result rather 
than a low one. There was little opportunity for loss of carbon dioxide, 
but considerable care was required to prevent water from being carried 
^over into the absorption bulbs. In these two patients there does not 
seem to be any reasonable doubt but that the carbon dioxide of the 
blood was definitely reduced below the normal. 


Table VITT .—Cjirlon dioxide cmitent of the hlood. 


1 

Sample 

Weight 
of blood. 

Increase in -weight 
in COj—absorp 
tion bulbs 

Total 

carbon 

dioxide 

Volume 
per cent 
of carbon 
dioxide 

I 

ri 

Blank with water 

I— __ _ 

Grams 

Grnmit 

0 0009 

Gi'ams 



II- - _ 


0 0017 1 


' 


Normal mdiTiduals- 

: i 




A, __ 

; 15.10 j 

0 0144 

0.0008 

0 0147 

51 

B . 

17.47 

0.0110 

0 0028 

0.0133 

40 

Cholem patients: 






No: 15 

i 17.125 

0.0062 

0.0028 

0.0065 

i 26 

; , Ho. 15 -- „ 

27.66 

0.00fe 

0.0018 

0.0063 

36 
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In. connection with these carbon dioxide deienninations oi; the blood, 
it is interesting to note that Wittstock(5) has reported a decrease in 
the absorption of oxygen by the lungs and a decreased output of carbon 
dioxide in cholera. 


EFFECT OF ALKALINE SOLUTIONS. 

The results of alkaline therapy in diabetes have been of some valne 
in the stndy of acid intoxication. Perhaps the simplest interpretation 
of these results is that, although an excessive amount of acid is usually 
present, yet it is probably not the sole setiologic factor in the produc¬ 
tion of coma. The conditions in cholera in some respects are uniisnally 
favorable for observing the action of alkalies. For the most part, the 
patients are obtained after only a few hours of illness and before any 
s^'niptoms of acid intoxication are present. 

It has already been found that alkalies in large quantities produce 
a prompt excretion of urine in the stage of reaction. The most desir¬ 
able period at which to commence the injection of alkalies and the 
most suita]3le concentrations were not definitely determined and there¬ 
fore these questions have been given especial consideration in the fol¬ 
lowing group of cases. In the main, two procedures suggest them¬ 
selves. An apparently satisfactory plan would consist in the use of 
salt solution during the stage of collapse, followed by alkali in case 
the anuria persists during the stage of reaction. This has the disad¬ 
vantage of requiring a considerable increase in the amount of fluid 
injected. For example, a patient receiving 5 to 10 liters of salt solu¬ 
tion during the first day of coUapse may require perhaps an additional 
five liters of alkali to start the excretion of urine. There are also certain 
theoretical objections to delaying the injection of alkali until the toler¬ 
ance toward it has become well established. Such a delay would tend 
to favor the production of animoniuni salts in the body. The toxicit}’" 
of these salts in acid intoxication has been suggested by Mendel(^) 
and by Carlson and Jacobson. (") Furthermore, if acids are allowed 
to accumulate, they may produce a permanent injury to the tissues 
which can not be remedied by the removal of the acids by neutraliza¬ 
tion. This suggestion has been offered in explanation of the merely 
temporary improvement after the use of alkalies in diabetic coma. A 
somewhat analogous condition may occur in cholera. It was noted in 
the nrmmic stage, that the late administration of alkalies would cause 
a prompt excretion of urine and apparently prolong life for several 
days, although death ultimately took place. The free diuresis, fol¬ 
lowing the bicarbonate injections when the stage of reaction appears, 
would afford better opportunities for elimination than could be effected 
by the intestinal tract alone. 
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However, during tlie stage at collapse when niaiiy liters of iiiiid are 
being lost by rectum no measures whatever liave been cilVctual in pro¬ 
ducing excretion oE urine. It is also a fact that the us(^ ol alkali 
during collapse has given no definite iiidic^ation ihai it ])osscsscs any 
advantage over a neutral solution. Indee<l liie higher concentrations 
of 1 and 2 per cent can only be used For the. (irst injc'etion in ('an^fully 
selected eases. 

The following patients were treated willi alkali with Ihe ohjcu't of 
determining tlie maximum concentration of sodium hicaihonale which 
could be used during collapse as a routuie for all eases. Altliough a 
previous series showed that a fatal uraemia did not develo]) after large* 
amounts of alkali, yet it is important to know definitely whether tlnu'e 
is any increase in the number of deaths from otlier causes, that is, 
to know that patients who would have died in urauuia were not niendy 
dying in coUapse under alkaline treatment before the nimmic stage 
was reached. The possibility also has been suggested that unnmia 
causes only an apparent increase in the mortality, namely, that tliose 
cases which die in iiramiia would terminate fatally from other c'{ius(\s 
if the course of the disease were not shortened by uiuuuia. 

The patients available for this investigation were received at the 
pital in the majority of instances riitlier early in the course ol: the disoasii 
only about one-half being in complete collapse. Several eonditi^ms indi¬ 
cate that the epidemic was at least moderately severe. During the period 
of investigation there were sixty-five deatlns among untreated cases re¬ 
maining in their homes, although the number of recoveries under such 
conditions is not available. There were a few individuals who died imme¬ 
diately on arrival at the hospital, or at the commencement of the first 
intravenous injection; two patients were received in an almost moribund 
condition and others repeatedly went into collapse, notwithstanding tlie 
frequent injection of salt solution. The disease in all instances was diag¬ 
nosed bacteriologically by the staff of the Bureau of Science, the ch<.>lora 
vibrio being isolated in pure cultoe from tlm fEeces and'identified by ag¬ 
glutination reactions. Only uncomplicated cases showing typical clinical 
symptoms were selected; those presenting serious complications in add!- 
hon to the cholera infection were not included. Thus, one case, admitted 
in pregnancy at full term, is omitted from the series, as well as another 
in which thei'e wa.s extensive tuberculosis. On admission to the hospital, 
the patients were divided into two groups of which one received the ordi¬ 
nary saline treatment and the other a solution containing 0.5 per cent of 
sodium bicarbonate. In the stage of reaction, the concentration of the 
bicarbonate was increased to 1.5 per cent in those cases in wliidi suppres¬ 
sion of urine persisted. As a routine the solutions were injected intra- 
.vehoudy in 2-liter quantities, during the course of fifteen to thirty 
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minutes. In the stage of collapse. 4 liters of fluid ^vere occasionally re¬ 
quired for the first injection while in the stage of reaction 1 liter of 1.5 
per cent sodium bicarbonate was sometimes sufficient. 

PREPARATION OF RIXGER-LOCXE AND OF THE ALKALHVE .SOLL’TiOX. 

For the control series an isotonic Hinger-Locke solution was prepared ac¬ 
cording to the formula; sodium chloride 0.9 per cent, potassium chloride 0.042 
per cent, calcium chloride, crystallized, 0.024 per cent and sodium bicarbonate 0.03 
per cent. 

The sodium bicarbonate was added to determine whether these salts in the 
proportions in which they normally occur in the blcKJcl miglit not produce an ert'ect 
similar to that obtained with larger amounts of tlie bicarbonate alone. 

A solution of the preceding formula can not be sterilized by heat without con¬ 
version of the bicarbonate to the normal carbonate followed by subsequent 
precipitation of the calcium. Consequently the tirst three salts were ad<led and 
the solution heated in the autoclave. The required amoiuit of sodium bicarbonate 
was added in solid form immediately before the injection of the solution. 

The formula was modified as follows for the alkaline injections during col¬ 
lapse: Sodium chloride 0.4 per cent, potassium chloride 0.042 per cent and sodium 
bicarbonate 0.5 per cent. The calcium was omitted on account of the insolubility 
of its carbonate. When the 0.024 per cent of calcium chloride was added in 
the presence of the 0.5 per cent of bicarbonate, a supersaturated solution oc¬ 
casionally would be obtained which would remain clear for a short period, but 
precipitation usually occurred after 20 to 30 minutes. An attempt was made 
to prepare the solution of sodium bicarbonate with a minimal conversion to the 
normal carbonate. The injection of sodium bicarbonate in aqueous solutions 
entirely free from normal carbonate would appear to be impo<sible since even 
at room temperature conversion to the normal carbonate takes place. Thus 
MeCoyCS) found that in tenth molecular aqueous solutions at 25° C.. 2.6S per 
cent of the bicarbonate immediately was converted to the normal carbonate and 
that equilibrium was not established until only 40 per cent of the bicarbonate 
remained unchanged. In stronger solutions the decomposition was mucli more 
rapid, e. g., in three-tenths molecular solutions, 77 per cent, and in molecular 
solutions, 86.2 per cent of the bicarbonate was decompK>sed at once. In view of 
these changes, the 0.5 per cent of bicarbonate was added in solid form to the 
sterilized solutions containing the sodium and potassium salts and the injection 
was made immediately without further heating of the solution. Samples of 
freshly prepared sodium bic^^rbonate were selected which were shown to be sterile 
when tested on ordinary culture media. 

The 1.5 per cent bicarbonate solutions for injection during the stage of reac¬ 
tion were prepared without the addition of any other salt and were heated in 
the autoclave at 3 kilogi-ams pressure per square centimeter for forty-five minutes, 
about 25 per cent of the bicarbonate being converted to the normal carbonate, 
under these conditions. For the preparation of 0.5 per cent bicarbonate solu¬ 
tions on a larger scale, it was found that an average decomposition of less than 
3 per cent occurred when the solutions were heated in the autoclave in tightly 
stoppered bottles at a pressure of 3 kilograms per square centimeter for forty-five 
minutes, allowing the autoclave to cool to room temperature before opening to 
the atmosphere. The amount of normal carbonate in the solutions after steriliza¬ 
tion was determined by titration at 0°C., againsthydrochloric acid in the 

100 
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presrace of phenolphthaleiii. The solutions were titrated within four days after 
sterilization. In two separate lots of solutions, the variations from this mean 
of 3 per cent were only slight. This amount of change is not greatly in <‘xe(.‘ss 
of the eonversioii ^\hicli takes place in the corresponding unheated solutions. 

This solution was siibscqueuily tested upon tluve in 

collapse and all recovered. Tlie response from (jollapse was (jiiiie similar 
to that obtained with ordinary physiological saline vSuliitioii. Hies(‘ 
three patients were sporadic eases oecurrhig late in the clioiera, season, 
and for this reason they are not included in the group wlueli is rti])orl.e<l 
later. 

Another factor was introduced in that some of the sevcj-est cases 
also received an anticholera senun. The reports concerning autichol 
era sera indicate on the whole that there is a certain minimal benefit 
to be derived from its use.l^j Its effect on the death rate is 

not sufficiently great to constitute any conclusive evidence of its value. 
FurtheiTnore^ if the use of alkalies affects only those eases which die 
in uraemia (15 per eent)^ then its iniluence on the death rate would 
not be very pronounced. By utilizing both methods of treatment it 
was thought that the combined effect might be great enough to show' 
itself. 

Aside from its having antitoxic properties^ the serum perhaps might 
be of some minor value in protecting the corpuscles and the proteins 
of the blood from the action of the alkali; also it might aid in the 
retention of the injected fluid within the blood vessels^ especially if 
the exudation of fluid through the vessel walls is dependent upon vital 
as well as physical phenomena. 

The serum was prepared in a manner somewhat similar to that followed by 
Schurupoff.(lO) Ten strains of cholera vibrios were tested and no marked dif¬ 
ferences were found in the minimal lethal dose of the killed cultures upon 
intraperitoneal injection into guinea pigs. The cultures were killed by adding 
sodium hydroxide to a thick emulsion of cholera vibrios in physiological saline 
solution. 

Only freshly isolated strains of cholera were employed for the propju-ation of 
the serum, a new strain being obtained every month. The growth from 16 to 
20 large agar slants was used for each injection, the slants each measuring about 
3 by 8 centimeters. This growth was suspended in 20 to 30 cubic centimeters 
of salt solution and for the first injection the vibrios were killed by the addition 
N 

of 2 cubic centimeters of y sodium hydroxide. Upon the addition of the alkali, 

the suspension changed from a limpid, opaque emulsion to a viscous, translucent 
solution. The viscosity was so great that dilution with an equal volume of 
salt solution was usually required in order to effect a thorough mixing. Further 
addition of the hydroxide diminished the viscosity of the fluid and apparently 
rendered it less toxic. The amount of sodium hydroxide was gradually decreased, 
until toward the end of the period of immunization, only one-fourth of original 
aiUount was used. This was not sufficient to kill the emulsion of vibrios, but 
their virulence for guinea pigs was diminished. 
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The injections were made intramuscularly at intervals of twet woe'-cs 

over a period of four and a half months. Determinations were made of 
the protective power of the serum for guinea pigs against iiitraperiroiieal in¬ 
oculation of the vibrio emulsion killed ^\ith sodium hydroxide. The serum was 
tested before the injections were begun and at the end of the period of immuniza¬ 
tion, but no definite increase in thi.s protective power could be detecie'i. Three 
to 5 cubic centimeters of horse serum, either before or after treatment of the 
animal, when digested for thirty minutes with the minimal lethal dose oi the 
cholera suspension (usually 1 to 2 cubic centimeters. for intntperiuoneal injec¬ 
tion) were sufficient to completely protect guinea pigs of 300 grams. .Sera of 
much higher efficiency have been obtained, notably that of Salimheniil2 ^ 0.002 
cubic centimeter of which neutralized twice the lethal dose of cholera toxin. 
The behavior of the horse itself showed little evidence of immunity. The sub¬ 
cutaneous injections produced a local swelling and some rise in temperature. As 
the injections "were continued there was only a slight diminution in this reaction. 
Einally, the minimal lethal dose by intravenous injection of the killed cholera 
material Avas determined upon normal horses. Three months after the last sub¬ 
cutaneous injection and after the horse had been under treatment for nine months, 
the intravenous injection of the minimal lethal dose, about 4 cubic centimeters, 
produced a fatal result in twelve hours. 

Tlie serum \yslb used intravenously in 200 cubic centimeter quantities 
in 1 to 10 dilution in 0.5 per cent sodium bicarbonate solution. Xo more 
tlian two injections were made in any given case; therefore' the maximum 
amount of the anticholera serum for any patient was 400 cubic centi¬ 
meters. Favorable results have been reported with larger amounts, 
such as 1,040 to 1,390 cubic centimeters. (lO) A very limited number 
.of cases were treated with serum. Only those patients were selected 
in which the general sjunptoms were severe and the state of collapse 
was extreme. Six of these cases in the bicarbonate series were of this 
type. Two died in collapse without any definite response to the injec¬ 
tions. The four remaining recovered, but without any pronounced dif¬ 
ferences from extreme cases which recover under sodium chloride 
treatment. However, the recovery of four of these six patients was 
unexpected and a control series with normal serum seemed advisable, 
but practically no cases were available. Only one patient was tested. 
He was admitted in complete collapse, and the toxemia, though well 
marked, was not extreme. In all 600 cubic centimeters of normal 
horse serum were injected and a total of 12 liters of fluid. There was 
only a slight response to the injections. On the third day there were 
three moderately large hemorrhages from the bowel, and death oc¬ 
curred on the fourth day. 

Autopsy showed extensive oedema of the left lung with adhesions of the 
pleura. Multiple hemorrhagic infiltrations extending to the serous coat were 
found in the small intestine. These areas measur^ about 1 centimeter in 
diameter; they were most numerous just above the ileo caecal valve and grad¬ 
ually disappeared in the upper fourth of the intestine. 
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Tlie wit'll tlio two groups of cases, showed that with Ihiiger's 

solution, only a small percentage o'L' cases recovered after more than 
out* day of anuria. In the bicarbonate group, a number recovered aftei- 
one day of complete suppression of urine. Idie data are as follows: 


1 .■■ 

1 

Treatment. 

1 

! 

Duration of anuria. 

Loss than 
24 liours. 

LM to 4» 
hours. 

3 

8 

i 

j Ringer’s , , - -.- .. -. - . — _ 

10 

10 


j Bicarbonate - - —■ _ 


In dividing the patients into two similar groups, both the severity of 
the cholera symptoms and the general physical condition of tlu^ pa¬ 
tients Avere considered. As nearly as could be detmmiined there Avas 
no difference in either direction in tlie severity of the two series. The 
gi’oup treated with seriiin and liicarbonate represents those eases Avliidi 
went into complete collapse and in AA'hom the vsyinptoms of toxiuiuia worc^ 
more or less prominent. Of the lifteen individuals treated Avith bit-ar-, 
boiiate alone, five, and of the tw'cnty-tw ’’0 control cases, twelve, wort' 
admitted in complete collapse. 

The folloAAdng classification has been iivSed for evstimating the effect of 
the bicarbonate solutions on the cause of death. Under collapse and eii- 
teritis are included those cases which die primarily from loss of fluid' 
and also those which continue to live -until the enteritis with its accompa¬ 
nying toxjeniia is w'ell developed. The uraemia of cholera, Avhile differing 
from that of ordinary nephritis, is nevertheless characteristic. Two cases 
occurred in which symptoms both of uraemia and of the toxaemia of tlue 
cholera infection were present.* Since each of these conditions may liavo 
been contributing factors in the cause of death, these are recorded as ‘'^in¬ 
termediate.’^ 

The final results are given in the accompanying outline. 




Cause of death. 

Total 

number 

of 

deaths. 

Total 

Treatment. 

Num¬ 
ber of 
cases. 

Col¬ 

lapse. 

Urae¬ 

mia. 

Inter¬ 

medi¬ 

ate 

cases. 

number 

of 

recov¬ 
eries. * 

Bicarbonate and serum *_ 

7 

3 



3 

4 

Bicarbonate_ _ _ 

15 

1 




14 






Total with bicarbonate— 

22 

4 




18 

13 

Cmttrol wilii Einger’s_ 

22 

5 

2 

2 

9 







• Including one patient receiving normal serum. 
* 
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T1k‘ ])atient who dio(l midor treatiiiont wiili ]>iL'ai*ijonnte aiono wa? a 
child eleven years old admitted in partial collapse. 

Although in the control series there were only four deaths in wliich 
symptoms of urannia were present, yet ])ecause of the constancy of ura- 
inia. its absence is suggestive in the group of cases treated with bicarbon¬ 
ate and serum. Tlieoretically, the serum might prevent the development 
of urannia if it could abort the infection. 

There was no evidence to indicate that the serum was responsible for 
the absence of uraemia. In large epidemics where serum lias been used 
extensively, ii<3thiug has been reported to show that the incidence of urae¬ 
mia is lessened. The number of eases, treated without serum, namely 
fifteen, represent those which were less severe: but since even the mild 
cases are not always free from uremia, thi*^ group would suggest that it 
was not the serum which prevented the development of this complication. 

One patient (number 10). in the bicarboiuxte series, developed symptoms of 
uripniia. This case was admitted in complete collapse and responded poorly both 
to the injections of liuid and also to the serum, 200 cubic centimeters of which 
were used. During the first eighteen hours, 6 liters of 0.5 per cent bicarbonate 
were injected. At the end of the first day, during which time only 15 cubic 
centimeters of urine were obtained, the concentration of the sodium bicarbonate 
was increased, 1 liter of a 1.5 per cent .solution being injected. Eight hours later, 
140 cubic eenthueters of urine were obtained by catheter, but this rate of excre¬ 
tion soon diminished and after nine hours an additional 15 grains of bicarbonate 
in 1 liter of water were given intravenously. After a twelve-hour inteiwal only 
70 cubic centimeters of urine were secured. The patient was not clear mentally, 
the restlessness was increasing, and the general eomlition was not good. A sixth 
injection of bicarbonate was given consisting of 2 liters of a 1,5 per cent solution. 

As soon as the injection was well started, the patient complained severely of 
pain throughout the body and of cramps in tlie* muscles. After the adnunistra- 
tion of one liter, there w'as considerable contraction and twitching of the muscles, 
which was especially noticeable in the extremities. The rigidity of the muscles 
did not entirely pass a\vay until after eight hours. This is the only case in the 
series ’which developed muscular twitehings. A specimen of bhx)d taken at that 
time showed a trace of lijemolysis, although none W'as observed after the use of 1.5 
per cent sodium bicarbonate in a number of other cases. At this time, eight 
hours after the injection, no urine had been obtained and the symptoms of 
uremia persisted. In view of the pronounced reaction which Iiad followed the 
last injection it did not seem advisable to continue the injections of alkali. This 
case had received a total of 90 grams of sodiiun bicarbonate in tw’o days. The 
patient, had certainly passed the stage of collapse and as the anuria had not 
yielded to the injections of alkali, it apparently constituted a definite exception 
to the other eases. However, after an additional four hours 120 cubic centimeters 
of urine ■were obtained by catheter, and in the next twenty-four hours 1,200 cubic 
centimeters. The mental condition rapidly returned to normal after the excretion 
of urine commenced. 
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This group of patients showed definitely that the alkaline solutions 
were eflEectiye in starting the excretion ol urine in the stage of reaction, 
whereas Ringers solution had practically no peiTiiaiiGnt effect in severe 
cases. 

The exact ]’elation of acid intoxicatioii and iiraunia to each other is 
rather difQeult to cletcnnine; there is a little evidence which suggests iliat 
an excess of acid leads to renal disturhance. E.\.pej*ijnc]itally it lias been 
found that mineral acids ssuch as hydrochloric, give ris(^ to nephritis and 
the acid intoxication accompanying a long-standing diabetes is associated 
with renal lesions. Lastty, there are certain evidences of an acid intoxi¬ 
cation during the course of an oixlinary ureemia. If it could be shown 
that the suppression of urine during the stage of reaction in cholera is due 
to an excess of acid, then the diuretic action of the alkali could be con¬ 
sidered as specific and it would seem difficult to replace it by any of the 
ordinary diuretics. Early in the stage of collapse, when the anuria is duo 
to loss of fluid by rectum, there is no evidence to show that in severe cases 
either the bicarbonate or the chloride solutions have any deflnite effect on 
the kidney. Apparently, no detailed examination has been made in 
regard to the action of diuretics in the stage of collapse, although free 
elimination by the kidneys in this stage might be of value. 

The use of 0.5 per cent solutions of sodium bicarbonate during the stage 
of collapse was satisfactory in this group of patients for the majority of 
the cases. In two severe ones the response to the solution was very poor. 
It seemed a little better to discontinue the 0.5 per cent bicarbonate solu¬ 
tion and change to Ringer’s solution in those patients where a suitable 
response was not obtained. However, such eases apparently belonged to 
that group which fail to respond to any solution or any method of treat¬ 
ment. There was no evidence of any harmful effect in the use of bicar¬ 
bonate in this series nor of any increase in the death rate from collapse or 
other causes. The early use of even relatively small amounts of bicar¬ 
bonate appeared to lower the total amount which was needed to obtain 
secretion of urine. The rather large quantities of 50, 80 and even 90 
grams, which are occasionally necessary were thereby avoided m a con¬ 
siderable proportion of cases. Excessively long periods of anuna did not 
occur. Thus, in Table I it will be seen that no patient who recovered 
showed complete suppression of urine for as long as forty-eight hours. 

The cases treated with bicarbonate often appeared to improve rapidly 
and to recover more promptly than corresponding patients treated with 
Ringer’s solution. However, this behavior was not constant. In one in¬ 
stance two patients were admitted in complete collapse and apparently 
were in almost duplicate conditions. The one receiving Ringer’s solution 
recovered promptly, while the other responded very poorly to injections 
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of normal serum and 0.5 per cent bicarbonate, and died on the lourdi 
day. 

The death rate was low for the tvrenty-two eases treated tvith bicarbon¬ 
ate and serum; under less favorable circumstances, with cases received in 
the late stages of the disease, it would certainly be higher. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


The stage of reaction and uriemia in cholera and the acid intoxi¬ 
cation of diabetes have the following features in common: 

1. There is a well-marked tolerance for alkalies : as much as 90 grams 
in cholera and even 200 grams of sodium bicarbonate in diabetes may fail 
to render the urine alkaline. In certain stages of both diseases, sodium 
bicarbonate possesses pronounced diuretic properties, (f3) 

2. The relative and absolute amounts of ammonia in the urine are 
considerably increased in both diseases. The administration of alkalies, 
even in large amounts, sometimes fails to reduce the excretion of am¬ 
monia. In cholera, the urine frequently shows a pronounced diminution 
in the amount and percentage of urea; some evidence was obtained which 
suggests that the nitrogen may fail to be excreted as urea or ammonia, 
even when the organs which form urea are capable of performing their 
function and the kidney is able to excrete urea. 

3. Preliminary tests indicate that there may be a definite reduction 
in the carbon dioxide content of the blood in the ursemia of cholera 
as well as in diabetic coma. 

4. In both diseases, a diminished alkalinity of the blood has been 
reported. 

5. The injection of alkalies in the late stages of either disease usually 
modifies the course without affecting the ultimate temination. The 
early administration of alkalies in cholera has been effective in pre¬ 
venting death from urmmia without any apparent increase in the num¬ 
ber of deaflis from other causes. 

The exact significance of these analogies can be determined only 
by a thorough investigation. Acetone and acetoacetic acid have been 
noted in the urine of cholera cases but no excess of acid has been foimd 
which corresponds to the quantities of j&-oxybu1wric occurring in dia¬ 
betes. Two forms of acid intoxication are distinguished by N'aunyn, 
namely, a relative and absolute type. Loss of alkali from the body 
apparently may result from a pronounced diarrhcea, this loss giving rise 
to a relative acidosis. It also is conceivable that there may be an ex¬ 
cessive quantity of acid present, resulting in the production of an absolute 
acid intoxication in cholera. 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF INTESTINAL PARASITES 
IN TOBACCO HACIENDAS OF THE CAGAYAN 
VALLEY, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS * 


By David G. Willets. 

(From the Biological Lahorator-yj Bureau of Bcicnce, Manila. P. 7. i 


Table I.— Summary of finflingft. 


I Examinations and infections. 

i 

Xninber. 

Per cent.; 

1 

! Persons fixflminpd 

4,278 

1 

j Persons infected___ 


S5.46 ! 

! Persons infected Tvith— 



Aacaris _______ 

% 653 

6104 i 

Hookworm__' 

1326 

54.37 i 

Ti'ichuHs _ ^ _ _ _ _ 

342 

7.99 ' 

Oxyuris ____! 

64 

1.50 . 

Ttni icL ^ 

59 

1.3S , 


5 

0. 12 ; 

— _ __ _ 

Strongyloides _' 

4 

0.09 ; 

Trematodes*_i 

1 

0.02 i 

Total infftctions .. . _ __ | 

5,454 

127.49 : 

i 



« Probably Fascioletfa ilocana Garrison, 190S. 


Upon the completion of the medical survey of the town of Tayt-ay/ 
Eizal Province; in 1909, which was an elfort to determine the health 
conditions in a representative Filipino conimnnity and which included 
the examination of the feces of 1^000 persons, the Bureau of Health 
inaugurated a campaign to detennine the frequency and medical im¬ 
portance of intestinal parasitism in other parts of the Island of Luzon 
with particular reference to the incidence and signiticanee of hookworm 
infections. During the survey, 6;01S persons were examined at Lits 
PinaS; Eizal Province; 2;594 at Tuguegarao.. Cagayan Province; 802 at 
Santa Isabel, 3.310 at San Antonio, and 968 at ]^Ialimo, barrios of 
Hagan, Isabela Province. Tlie results obtained at the first three places 
have already been reported.- The present paper contains the findings 
at the last two places named. 

* Kead at a meeting of the Manila Medical Society, January 9, 1911. 

Journal, Sec. B (1909), 4, 207. 

^•Kissler and Gomez, Thh Journal, Sec. B (1910), 5, 267. 
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San Antonio and Malnno are tobacco haciendas. At the former place, 74.25 
per cent of the population was examined; at the latter, 93.44 per cent. There¬ 
fore, the percentages of the various parasites found may be accepted as repre¬ 
senting tliose present in the general population of the two haciendas. 

In order that the work of the haciendas might not be too greatly interrupted 
at a time when there was a great deal to do in the fields, it was necessary to 
allow the people to save the specimens overnight; hence, the great majority 
of these w^ere unfavorable for examination for the presence of amfebtn and flagel¬ 
lates, and no systematic search was made for the latter two classes of organisms. 
However, very few infections with these parasites were seen, so that it is 
believed they are infrequent at these two haciendas. The findings of Rissler and 
Gomez® in the Cagayan Valley are in accord with this impression and only one 
case of marked dysentery was seen; this probably was not amcebic since it 
responded to bismuth. 

Nearly all of the persons examined were Ilocanos who migrated into 
the Cagayan Valley. There are included in the list the Spanish officials 
of tlie haciendas, 83 Ibanags composing cdbeceiia number 9, and 58 
Visayans composing caheceria number 33, of San Antonio. The find¬ 
ings among the Ibanags did not differ essentially from those among the 
IlocanoS; whereas the Visayans showed a high percentage of infection 
with the hookworm (■?'7.59 percent) and the whipworm. (63.79 per cent). 

Each hacienda is divided into districts which axe subdivided into 
calecerias. There are thirty-three such cabecerias at San Antonio and 
twelve at Maluno. Most of the houses are located on hills which are 
rocky, but which usually have a few trees. It appears that the selection 
of such sites for homes accomplishes a double purpose: It gives the 
tenants the advantage of available shade and places them above the 
water mark when the lowlands are flooded at various times during the 
rainy season. However, some of the houses are located in the low¬ 
lands. ^rhe variation in the location of the houses in the different cabe~ 
Gena'S plays a rSle in the occurrence of the hookworm. 

Several factors are acting upon the persons examined, excepting the 
officials, to lower their general vitality and render complex the problem of 
determining the effect upon them of intestinal parasitism. Marriage 
occurs early; child bearing is rapid; smoking is commenced at a tender age 
and is indulged in excessively throughout life; drinking of native whisky 
is commenced early; the diet is poor and consists of rice and maize, largely 
maize, with very little meat; and tuberculosis is common. Fortunately, 
mdaria is rare. 

The results obtained are based upon the examination of two thin cover- 
slip preparations of each specimen; it is understood that the findings of 


®IfOC, cit. 
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Rissler and Gomez were from the examination of one cover-slip prepara¬ 
tion of each case. However, my result? may be compared with theirs 
according to the testimony of a Filipino boy who made many of the prep¬ 
arations at Las Pinas, a large number of the microscopic examination? 
at Tuguegarao and Santa Isabel, and practically all of my own prepara¬ 
tions,, since no more fsecal material was used in two of my prepara¬ 
tions than in one of Eissler and Gomez. 

RESULTS COilPARED WITH OTHER STATISTICAL STUDIES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

The results obtained are compared in Tables II and III. respectivelvj 
with those in other parts of the Philippines as to the number of infections 
found and the various parasites present. 

Table II. —Percentages of persons infected and total infections in various parts 

of Luson, 


Authority and 
date. 

Place. 

Sex. 

Exam-j In- = Per 
ined. j fected. ■ cent, 

1 1 

Per 

cent. 

Garrison,< 1908 

Manila.. 

Mostly males - 

4,106 13,447 ; 84.00 5,81tl 

142.00 

Garrison and 

_do.. 

Women and 

3S5i >>342 > 89.00 533 

138.70 

Llamas,5 1909. 


children. 



Garrison, L e y- 

Tavtay, Rizal. 

Male.« and 

1,000 ; »959? 95.90.; 1.726 

172.60 

nes and Lla- 


females. 

' i 


mas,® 1909. 



1 


Rissler a n d Go- 

Las Piiias, Rizal — 


6,018 ‘5,406 ! 89.83 ; 8,996 

149.48 

mez, 1910. 



i 


Dn _ 

Tuguegarao, Caga¬ 

_do_ 

2, .594 ;»1,932 1 74,13 , 2,887 

' ' ; ■ 

111.30 

! 

yan. 1 

1 

1 [ 

' j 

i T)(i 

Santa Isabel, Ha- ^ 

I_do-,_ 

S02 ' >692 , 86.28 i 927 

: 114.34 i 

j 

j 

gan, Isabela. j 


! ■' 

1 i 

Chamberlain, 

Baguio, Beriguet— 

! Adult males— 

! 119' Ml0i92.50| 209 

; 174.00 ; 

Bloombergh 


! 1 

i j 

'ill' 

1 ; 

and Kil- 1 


j 

' ( J 


bourne," 1911. 



1 : ; 


Winets,1911_ 

San Antonio and 

Males and 

4,278 [t-S,656 1 85.46 ! 6,454 

127.49 


Maluno, Lagan, 

females. j 

! i i ! 



Isabela. 


I > i 1 


Total™ 

1 

i 

1 1 

19,302 1 16.536 . 85.66 i 26,544 

137.52 


* Protozoan findings included. ^ Intestinal worms only. 


TMs Journal, Sec, B (1908), 3, 191, 
Ihid, (1909), 4, 185. 


Uhid, (1909), 4, 207. 
*76iU (1910), 5, 505. 
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Total__;_: 19,302 11,843 | 61.36; 7,873 | 40.79.; 5.901 i 30.57 ! 478 i 2.48; 280 i 1.45, 133 0.G9 35 0.18 
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In some of tlie studies the number or persons infected with intestinal 
worms alone is not stated as indicated in the table. It is probable that 
the findings at San Antonio and Maluno do not differ essentially from 
those in other parts of Luzon^ excepting Tuguegarao, where approxi¬ 
mately 10 per cent less of the population were infected than elsewhere. 

It is note^vorthy that the number of infections with intestinal worms 
per 100 persons examined was decided!}' lower in the Cagayan Valley than 
in other parts of the island: this probably is due to the relatively low per¬ 
centages of whipwomi infections encountered in that locality. 

The striking features of the findings at San Antonio and Maluno are 
the high percentage of persons infected with the hookworm and the low 
percentage with the whipworm (TricJiiins). Rissler and Gomez found 
45.38 per cent of the 803 individuals and G0.58 per cent of the adult males 
examined at Santa Isabel (which is also a tobacco hacienda) infected 
with the hookworm whereas 54.oT per cent of the 4.2TS persons and 74.89 
per cent of the adult males composing the present series harbored the 
parasite. That is, 8.99 per cent more of the general population and 14.31 
•per cent more of the adult male population was infected with the hook¬ 
worm than heretofore reported for any section of the Philippine Islands. 
Gamson^s series of 4,106 cases examined at Bilibid prison and which 
gave 53.00 per cent of hookworm infection,, was composed almost entire¬ 
ly of adult males. 

In my opinion, three factors are acting to produce a high percentage of 
hookworm infection at the haciendas, namely, the nature of the soil, ihe 
tobacco plants^ and the occupation of the people. The soil is composed of 
clay with which sand is generously admixed, the tobacco plants furnish 
shade-conditions which are favorable for tbe propagation of the hook¬ 
worm, and the cultivation of the tobacco keeps the people in the field daily 
during the greater part of the year. The belief that the infections are 
obtained in the fields is supported by the facts that the hookworm percent¬ 
age increases rapidly when the age is reached at which work in the fields 
is begun,® tliat males, who are in the fields more than females, give a 
higher percentage of infection than the females, and that a greater 
percentage of persons axe infected in the lowlands than in the uplands. 

The findings in regard to the whipwonn wei'e quite as unexpected as 
those for the hookworm. Prior to the work in the Cagayan Valley, 
statistical studies had shown Trichiuis to be very common in the Phil¬ 
ippine Islands, Garrison and Llamas finding as high as S7.60 per 
cent of 385 women and children of Manila infected with it. Eissler and 
Gomez found 35.90 per cent of the persons examined at Tuguegarao 
and 6.33 per cent of those examined at Santa Isabel to he infected with 
the same parasite. (See Table III.) At Maluno only 4.75 per cent 

*That is, about 7 years. 
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and at San Antonio S.94 per cent oi' those examined harbored tlie 
whipworm. At the latter place the percentage was raised l^ecaiise ot* 
the presence of some Yisayaiis wlio had been in the valley about one 
year and many of whom were infected with the parasite in question and 
because the inhabitants of certain cabeccrias made frequent visits in 
Hagan Centrah 

The low percentage of whipwoiin infection probably is due to a lack 
of introduction of this parasite in great numbers in the haciendas. 
Trichuns and Ascaris have thick-shelled ova and high percentages of 
these parasites are not infrequently found in a given eominunity. The 
conditions favorable for the propagation of the one are, in a general way, 
favorable for the other. iS'ow, the round worm is the parasite which 
occurs most frequently ai the two haciendas. Idiat the lack of intro¬ 
duction in sufficiently great nnm])ers accounts for the relative infi’e- 
queney of the whipworm is supported further by the fact that the neigh¬ 
bors of the Yisayans to whom reference has been made and persons living 
near Hagan Oeniral show a higher percentage of infection with this 
parasite than do those who live at a distance. 

Trematode ova in the stool of a boy 13 Tca,rs of age appeared to be 
those of Fmcioleita ilocana Garrison. Other than this, no unusual in¬ 
fection was seen. 

COOTARISON OF FINDINGS AT SAN ANTONIO AND MALUNO. 

Practically all of the people at the haciendas are of the same origin, 
and since they are all engaged in the same sort of labor in the same kind 
of soil it was to be expected that there would be but slight variations 
in the findings at the two places. This proved to be true. 

Table lY shows the percentage of persons at the two haciendas who 
harbored single, double, triple, and quadruple infections and also the 
number per 100 persons examined. The great majority of the single 
infections was with the hookworm, or Apican^; of the double, hookwonn 
and Ascana and of the triple, hookworm, Ascans and Tiichum 

Table IV —Percentage of persons ha/rbonng mtestmal parasites at San Antomo 

and Maluno 


* 



' 



Infections 






PUf-e 

am 

lued 

Infecteci 

Single 

Double 

Triple 

Quadru 

pic 

lOlttl 

infe< tionf-' i 


Num ' Pei 
ber [cent i 

Num 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num 

ber 

Per 

cent. 

Num 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Bah Antpnio,^ 


2,819 :85.16 

1,529 

46.19 

1,133 

34 23 

151 

4 56 

6 

0 18 

4,272 

129 06 

Maluno_ 

968 ' 

S&7 ;86.47 : 

509 

62 58 

Sll 

32 13 

17 

1 76 

0 

0 00 

1,182 

122 lit 

Tom _ 

4.278 

!3,S3S us. 46 

1 1. 

2i038 

47.64 

1,444 

33,75 

168 

3 93 

6 

0 14 

n,4H 

127 49 
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Table shows the relative frequency of the various parasires found 
at the two haciendas. The variations practically are negligible, excepting 
in the case of Tncliuris which was found nearly twice as frequently at San 
Antonio as at Maluno; this is accounted for by the presence at the 
former place of the Visayans and the proximity of certain cahecerias 
to liagan Central, No infections with Hipnenolepis or Strongyloides 
were found at Maluno. 


Table V. — Relative frequency of the 

various -parasites found at San Antonio and 
^lahino. 


Infected. .4.s’cam. Hookworm. Tt'Mur'o^. ; 

Place. 

exam-. v,.rv, 
ined. 

Per Xum- Per , Num- Per Num- Per 
cent. ber. cent. ber. cent. ! ber. ‘ cent. 

San Antonio__ 

Maluno_: 

1 

3,310 ; 2,819 
968 : 837 

So. 17 2,082 62.90 1.7SS 54.02 ; 296 | 8.94 ^ 

86.49 571 58.99 53S ’ 55.58 i 46 | 4.75 


> Oxijru'h. Ticnia. Himenoleph. Total infections. 



Ixuni- 

Per ,Nuiq-' 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per cent. | 
_1 


; ber. 

cent. 

ber. ; 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

San Antonio 

—; ! 

1.54 

45 

1.36 

5 ! 

0.15 

4! 

0.T2 *4,272 

129.06 

Maluno_ 

—• 13 i 

1.34 

14 

1.45 

0 , 

Q.OO 

0 

0.00 

1,1S2 

‘ 122.11 


One trematode infection included. 


Because the findings at the two places differ so slightly, they will 
be considered together in the following pages, excepting under the 
subject of geographic distribution, when conditions at San Antonio 
alone will be dealt wdth. 

sevehity of infections. 


' The severity’’ of the infections is measured by an impression of the 
number of ova seen in the specimens. Many of those with AscanSf es¬ 
pecially the ones occurring in children, were heavy, and those with 
Tricltuns, Oxyiiris, Hymenolepis and Strongyloides were light except¬ 
ing a few cases of Tricliiiris, In one case the ova of the hookworm were 
very numerous, in a few instances not exceeding 15 ova per cover slip 
preparation were seen, while in the vast majority of cases, from 1 to 
3 ova were present. 

It is surprising to find practically only mild infections with the hook¬ 
worm in a district where the parasite is found in over 50 per cent of the 
population* It has occurred to me that the flooding of the lowlands 
during the miny seasons may be considered in this connection. Exper¬ 
iments have shown that fresh eggs of the hookworm die if they are placed 
in water, or if the culture inedium (sand, or animal charcoal) is kept 
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too moist. The same results are secured with the rhabditiforni embryo 
of the parasite. On the other hand, the filariform embryo will live for 
a considerable time in water. Kow the lowlands of the haciendas are 
flooded nearly every year. Sometimes they are flooded three or four times 
in one year and they remain so for three or four days at a time. Tt is 
possible that during the floods many of the eggvS and embryos are killed, 
and that many others are washed awa}^ If this were true it would 
tend to lessen the percentage of persons infected, and the seveiity of the 
infections with this parasite. It is also probable that the heavy rains 
themselves tend to clean the infested soil yearly. These suggestions arc 
offered only as possibilities, not facts. In my opinion, not less than 05 
per cent of the hookworm infections seen were distinctly mild in degree. 
If this is correct, it seems necessary to believe that some factor or factors 
are at work to cleanse the infested soil from time to time. 


SEX. 


The infections with Eymenolepis and Sirongyloides are too few to 
admit of comparison. Males were fo-und to harbor the hookworm and 
Tcenia more frequently than females, whereas more females than males 
were infected with Ascaris^ Triclmris and Oxyiiris, as shown in Tablo VI. 


Table VI. — distribution of infections. 


Sex. 


MeJes_ 

Females. 


Sex, 

Num¬ 

ber 

exam¬ 

ined. 

Infected. 

Ascaris. 

Hookworm. 

Trichuria. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per . 
cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Males. _ 

2,290 

1,999 

87.29 

1,349 

58.91 

1,432 

62.53 

179 

7.82 

Females_ 

1,988 

l,ti57 

83.85 

1,304 

65.59 

894 

44.97 

163 

8.20 


Oxyttris. 


Num¬ 

ber. 


Per 

cent. 


1.00 

2.06 


Tsvnia, 


Num¬ 

ber. 


Per 

cent. 


1.53 

1.^1 


Hymmolepis} 


Num-| 

bcr. 


Per • 
cent. 


0.13 
0.10 


t<trongy- 

loldcu. 


iNum- 

ber. 


I^er 

cent. 


0.13 
0.05 


Total infectioufl. 


Num¬ 

ber. 


3,024 

2,429 


l*er 

cent. 


132.05 

122.18 


It will be noted that^ the total infections present tliere were 132.05 
per lOO males as against 122.18 per 100 females. 

distribution of, the parasites according to age is given in Tables 
yVIIj VIII, 13^. A&caris was found to be more frequent in children 
tb^ in adidfe, llie p^rc^j^tage of infection (85.19) being in 

gifls between Comiiiencing.with the group to 9 
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years of age^ there was a decided fall in the frequency of this parasite 
as age advanced, excepting a slight rise in females over oO years old. 
Tnclnuis showed but slight variations as to sex and age. It was found 
more frequently in persons over, than in those under 15 years old. 
Infections with Tct'-nia were met with more frequently in males over 50 
years old, all of those with HymeiioJepis occurred in persons under 16 
years of age and Oxyiiris was found oftener in individuals under 15. The 
hookworm oeeurred more frequently in males than females in corre¬ 
sponding age groups, excepting the small group of infants less than one 
year old. 

Table VII. — Age distribuiion of infections. 


Infected. i Ascarift. Hookworm. . Trichurii^. 


.\ge (years). 

exam- > 
ined. i 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per i 
cent. 

Num- ! 
ber. ' 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under 1... 

20 ! 

3 . 

15.00 

3 ' 

15.00 

1 

•5.00 

0 

_ __ 

1. 

74 i 

37 

60.00 

36 ; 

48.65 

7 

9.46 

0 


9 

181 , 

138 ' 

75.00 

132 

71.74 

25 ! 

13.59 

6 

3.26 

3... 

162 ! 

146 : 

90.12 

135 

S3.33 

31 

19.14 

6 

3.70 

4. 

153 

126 ' 

82.35 

116 ' 

75.82 

SS 

24.84 

6 

3.92 

5 .. 

172 

155 ‘ 

90.12 

141 

81.98 

47 

27.33 

11 

6.40 

i 6. 

161 

1-il . 

87.58 

126 , 

78.26 

58 : 

36.02 

. 14 

1 8.70 

! 7 to .. 

375 ! 

337; 

89.87 

270 : 

72.00 ; 

202 ; 

53. ST 

' 33 

1 S.80 

I 10 to 14. 

495 

443 i 

89.49 

34t5 1 

69.90 

308 

62.22 

, as 

7.68 

I 15to30—..._ 

1,100 

1 980 ' 

89.09 

: 671 : 

61.00 ' 

741 • 

67.36 

104 

i 9.45 

31 to 50.. 

i 955 

' 789 ^ 

82.62 

472 i 

49.42 

591 

61.89 

76 

; 7.96 

Over 50__ 

i 427 

361 ! 

84.54 

205 ! 

48.01 

277: 

64.87 

' 48 

' 11.24 

Under In__ 

! 1,796 

J 1,526 

84.97 

! 1.305 ; 

72.66 

717 

39.92 

114 

6.35 

1.5 and over_ 

j 2,482 

2,130 ' 

85.82 

1 1,348! 

54.32 

1,609 

64.83 

; 228 

9.19 


I Oxywm. : T^nia. \^IIymenokph.\ \ Total infections. | 


Age (years). 

1 


: 


1 



1 

Num- 

Per sNum- 

Per jNum- 

Per 

Num-' 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 1 

ber. 

cent, 1 ber. 

i 

cent. 

ber. 

ceni. , 

ber. 

cenr. . 

Under 1_ 0 


0 

( 

-1 0 


o' 

.. 

4 

20.00 1 

1 1 1 

1 35 ' 

0 

- 0 


0 


44 

59,46 ’> 

9 . _ 3 

1,63 ; 

0 

J' 0 


1 

0.54 ■ 

167 

90.76 

-- 

3__ 1 

0.62 

0 

_ 0 

_ 

0 


174 

107.41 . 

4_ 4 

2.61 . 

1 

0.65 1 

0.65 

0 


165 

107.84 ■ 

ET ) R 

3 49 1 

0 

_; 0 


0 


205 

113.37 

6_ 4 

2.48 ! 

1 

0,62 ! 0 


i 0 


203 

126.09 ! 

7 to 9_ 7 

1,87 I 

0 

-1 2 

! 0.53 

‘ 1 

i 0.27 

515 

137.33 

10 to 14- 6 

1.21 ! 

2 

0.40 j 0 

j 

j - 

i 0 

1 . 

TOO 

141.41 ' 

15 to 30_ 13 

i 1.18: 

18' 

1.64 { 2 

1 0,18 

. 1 

1 

1 0.09 

1,550 

140.91 

31 to 50_ 13 

1,36 i 

23 

2.41 ; 0 

— 

.! 1 

i 0.10 

1,176 

123.14 

Over 50_ 6 

1 L^lj 

14 

3.28 \ 0 

i 

■1 0 


550 

j 128.81 

Under 15 

i 1.84 { 

4 

0.22 j 3 

1 0.17 

i 2 

0.11 

2,177 

j 121,21 

15 and over-, 32 

i 1-2^ i 

65 

j 2.22 1 2 

1 0.08 

1 

i 2 

1 

0.08 

3,276 

1 132,40 
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Table VIIT, —Age distribution of infections {males). 


Hook worm. > Tricln(.rifi. 


Ago (years). 


1 Num- 


Niiiu- ! I’er |Ninn- l*er 
h( 0 *. i (joiit. ! l>or. (MMit. 


Under 1_ 

1 _ 


7 to 9. 

10 to 14. 

15 to 30- 

31 to 50_ 

Over 50_ 

Under 15_.__ 
15 and over. 


Age (years). 


210 i 84.34 
808 i 85.95 



Ox'ijuHs. Tiimia. Hymcnolepis. Totfil infections. 


iNum- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Nuni- Per 
i ber. cent, ber, cent. ber. cent. ber. cent. ber. (sent. 


Under 
1 _ 


4 _ 

5 _ 

7 to 9._. 

10 to 14_ 

15 to 30_ 

31 to 50_ 

Over 50_ 

Under 15..— 
15 and over. 
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Table IX. —Afie disirihutim of infections {females^. 



Xiim- 

Infected. 


; Hookworm. 



her 
exam- 
in od. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- Per 
ber. cenr. 

Under 1.... 

11 


1 

! 9.09 

1 

9.09 

! 

0 L 


0 .. 

1...... 

*26 


16 

61,54 



3 1 

11 5-1 

)s 

2... 

87 


62 

71. *26 

60 

6S. 97 

10 

11.49 

■2 2.30 , 

3..... 

SI 


75 

92.59 . 

«19 

85.19 

13 

16.05 

4 4.94 

4„_... 

TiO 


55 

79.71 

50 

7*2.46 

13 

18. S,4 

4 ■ 5.80 

5. 

S6 


74 

86.05 

oS 

79.07 

*20 

*23. *26 

4 ' 4.65 

6... 

7.5 


66 

SS.0O 

Cl 

SI. 33 

*25 

33. S‘8 

9 1*2.00 ! 

7 to 9.-. 

174 

157 

90. *23 1 

131 

75. *29 

SO ' 

45.98 

h\ 9. *20 ' 

10 to 14. 

*247 

212 

85.83 ■ 

182 

73.6S 

18*2 

53.44 

i*2 4.86 ; 

15 to 30. 

; 514 

445 

86.5S i 

330 

64.19 

, *282 

54.85 

50 9.73 j 

31 to 50. 

1 440 

343 

77.95 

233 

5*2.95 

217 

49.32 

37 ' .S.41 1 

Over 50. 

I 178 j 

151 

' SI. S3 

103 

57.87 

99; 

5.5.62 

*25 14.04 ^ 

Under 15_ 

1 856 1 

7 

18 

: 83.SS ' 

638 

74,53 

296 

34.5S 

51 ' 5.96 i 

15 and over . 

1,132 i 

939 

. S2.07: 

666 

5S.83 

598 . 

52.83 

1 112 ' 9.S9 1 


Oxyuris, 


Tmiia. 

SymenoifpU 

Stroninj 

loides. 

t Total infections. * 

1 










1 

Aj?e (years). 

* 







1 



Num-j Per 
her. : cent. 

Num-i Per 
ber. • cent. 

,Num- 
■ ber. 

Per 
cent., 

Num-! Per ! Num- Per 1 
ber. ’• cent. ' her, j cent. ! 

1 ' i .... i 

TTndftr 1 .. 

0 1_ _ 


I 

n . 

0 


f> ' 


1 ! 9.09 1 

1. 

1 ' 

3.85 


I 

0 ;_ 

0 


0 


20 i 76. 2 ; 

1 2. 

0 



0! 

0 


11, 

75 . 

73 : SS.91 1 


3 

1 

1,23 

0 


0 : 

0 '_ 

; 

107.41 

4__. 

1 

1.45 

1 

1.45 1 

1 j 1.45 ■ 

0 _ 

70 i 

101.45 

5.. 

5 

5.81 

0 


0 j-i 

0 !_ 

97 ; 

112.79 

6„ . 

2 

2,67 

0 

_ 

0 1_1 

0; _ 

-i 97: 

T29.3S 

7to9_ 

5 

2.87 

0 

_i 

1 1 0.57 ! 

0 i_ 

.-j 233 ; 

133.91 

10 to 14 .. ' 

4 

1.62 

! 0 * 


0 I_: 

0 ' 

„ 330 i 

133.60 

15 to 30_1 

10 1 

1.95 

6 ’ 

1.17 

0 _ 

0 _ 

.. 678 

131.91 

31 to 50..i 

S ; 

; 1.82 

1 

‘2.05 * 

0 _ 

0 i-— 

504 

U4.55 ; 

Over 50__ 

4 ’ 

' *2.25 


4.49 , 

0 ■_ 

0!_ 

‘239 

134.27 ! 


Under 15_j 19; 2.22; 1 | 0.12 j 2; 0.23 i ij 0.12 | 1,008 117.76 

15 and over_' 22 i 2.94 ‘ 23; 2.03 1 0 _! 0 1_ 1,421 125.53 

! ! f f i ! 'I 


Two infants, one of 3^ months, the other of 9 months, were infected with 
Ascans; another, of 9 months, with Aacaris and hookworm. 

The immber of infections per 100 persons was greatest in the age 
gronp 10 to 14 in the general findings and among the males and among 
females over 50,. namely, 141.41, 149.19 and 134.27, respectively. 
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The percentages of persons infected with tiie various parasites are 
given by years up to the seventh year for the purpose o£ calling attention 
to the very high percentage of children^ even infante, who harbor intestinal 
parasites. The results obtained show that infants between 1 and 8 years 
give an infection of 50 per cent with 59.46 infections per 100 exarnined. 
A year later the percentages rise to 75 and 90.76, respectively. 

GBOGKArillCAL DISTRIBUTION. 

An attempt was made to study the geographical distribution of tlie 
infections among the thirty-three cahecerias of San Antonio. The per¬ 
centages varied as follows: 

Table X .—Variation in the percentages of the parasites found at iian Antonio 

according to cahecerias. 


Parasite. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Maxi- 
. mum. 

Asmria. ... ... _ . . . _ 

Per cent. 
31.43 
22.06 

0.00 

0,00 

0.00 

Per cent. 
32.44 
81.00 
03.79 
5.60 

7.55 

H’not’ivorin .. . . .. 

_ .. ___ . . - - 

Oxyuris ^ ^ . _ _ . _ 




Since the cabecerias vary in population from 58 to about 200, it was 
to be expected that there would be considerable variation in the per¬ 
centages of the various parasites found. As a rule the lower percentages 
were obtained in the smaller cabecerias; the higher ones in the larger. 
This particularly was true in regard to the findings for Ascaris. The 
occurrence of the hookworm seemed to be influenced chiefly by the nature 
of the sites selected for houses. Where the homes were located upon a 
rocky soil the infection with hookworms was less than where they were 
upon the lowlands. For instance, in cabecerias 2, 18, and 26, which are 
built on rocky soil, 23.60, 22.06 and 35.37 per cent were infected against 
81.00, 70.59 and 67.09 per cent in cabecerias 14, 4 and 13, built on the 
lowlands. Since women are not found in the fields as often as men, it 
would be expected that a greater percentage of men' would be infected 
if the infection took place in the 4elds (lowlands). This was found 
to be the case in the whole series (74.89 per cent against 52.83 per cent) 
AnA in +!.<. caJecems, under discussion as shown below. 
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Table XL —'Hoohicorm findings in men and icomen in selected cabecerkis. 


{ Group A. Located on rocky soil. 


Number 
of cabe- 
eeria. 

Men. 

Women. 

IS' 

1 

■Per cent. 

'Positive. 

Per cent. 

2 

37 

15 

i 40.54 

42 12 

28.57 ■ 

IS 

9 

9 

j 47.37 

19 ‘ 4 

21.05 

26 

26 

13 

1 50.00 

25 8 

32.00 

1 

1 

Group B. Located on lowlands. ; 

4 

25 

24 

' 96.00 

29 ! 18 

62.07 

13 

26 

20 

! 76.92 

25 1 14 

56.00 : 

14 

40 

37 

92.50 

28 1 23 

; 

82. U i 

! 


The geographical distribution of infections Trith Triclmris was in¬ 
fluenced by the 58 Visayans, 63.79 per cent of whom were infected with 
this parasite, and association with people in Hagan Central. The 
Yisayans had been at the hacienda about one year and undoubtedly 
carried the parasites into the valley with them. The whipworm was 
found more frequently among the persons living in cdbecerm near them, 
than among those in other parts of the hacienda. The people who lived 
nearer Hagan Cenird were more frequently infected with this parasite 
than those farther away, excepting the Yisayans and their neighbors. 
The infections probably took place while the individuals were visiting 
in the town. These opinions are supported by the fact that Maluno, 
which has no Yisayans and which is located at quite a distance from 
Hagan Central, so that visiting is inconvenient, had fewer with Triclmris 
than had San Antonio. 

The majority of the infections with Tcenia occurred in cahecerim 
which are located near the mountains where it is the custom to hunt 
occasionally. During these hunting trips raw pork or deer meat is some¬ 
times eaten. 

KEDIOAL SIGSriFICANCE. 

While the investigation had, as one of its objects, the determination of 
the medical significance of the infections found, particularly those with 
the hookworm, its chief aim was to obtain statistics relative to the 
incidence of the various parasites. The great majority of eases were seen 
only once so that it was impracticable to study them clinically. Nothing 
can be said definitely regarding the influence of intestinal parasites at the 
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haciendas, but nevertheless, general impressions as to the physical condi¬ 
tion of the inhabitants -were received. As a class, the people are auaniiic 
and they have very little ambition. Many of the children present marked 
evidence of ascariasis. It was attempted repeatedly to select cases ol: 
infection with the hookworm before the microscopic examiuatioiis were 
made, but only unsatisfactory results were obtained. 

It was not difficult to secure a history ot symptoms which are frequently 
present in intestinal helminthiasis, such as nausea, voinitiiig, pain in 
various parts of the abdomen, constipation, diarrhoea, headache, dizziness, 
and restlessness, but it can not be stated that these symptoms were caused 
by the parasitic infections. Many factors are acting upon these people 
to lower their vitality and give rise to the symptoms mentioned. Climate, 
early marriage, rapid child bearing, poor food, excessive smoking, habitual 
use of alcoholics, and tuberculosis, all have their influence as \vell as the 
parasites. To determine the proportion of the symptoms due to hel¬ 
minthiasis would be a difficult problem, the solution of which would 
require most careful study extended over a considerable period of time. 

The important question of the significance of hookwonn infections 
among the Filipinos remains unanswered. A few years ago infections 
with this parasite were considered to be of importance, but during the 
past two years, there has been a growing tendency to attach less and less 
significance to them until now some believe them to be so mild that their 
influence is practically nil^ or that the Filipinos enjoy a degree of immu¬ 
nity to the effects of the parasite. Such a change in opinion is neither 
a strange occurrence, nor one peculiar to the Philippine Islands. Beliefs 
regarding the significance of hookworm infections in the United States 
have varied. Too much importance was attributed to mild infections 
a few years ago, whereas, in my opinion there is an inclination to attach 
too little to them at present. It is the consensus of opinion among 
those who have woi'ked with intestinal parasitism in the Islands that 
marked cases of the disease are rare among Filipinos. On the other 
hand, it has not been proved that the infections are so mild as to be of no 
importance from an economic point of view, or that of health. That intes¬ 
tinal parasitism has an effect upon mortality and morbid conditions in the 
Philippines is evidenced by the results obtained at Bilibid prison upon the 
institution, of a routine examination and a routine treatment against the 
parasites. The Director of Health reports that a few years ago, when the 
Bureau of Health began its work at the prison, the annual death rate 
was 238 per 1,000. In response to the institution of sundry hygienic 
measures, the mortality fell to 75 per 1,000, and it seemed impossible to 
decrease the death rate beyond this figure. At this time the routine 
examination of the feces for evidences of intestinal parasitism and the 
, routine treatment of infected cases was begun, with the result that the 
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death rate fell to 13.5 per l.iJOO per aimnm. The routine -work Ira^ been 
continued and the death rate has remained lo^v. In addition to this gen¬ 
eral finding, the Director of Health tells me that the fall in the death 
rate occurred in brigade atter brigade of the prison as the examination and 
treatment progressed from one to another ; this is more convincing than 
the general findings that the fail in the mortaiity was due to the expulsion 
of animal parasites from the intestinal tract. Prior to the inauguration 
of this work deaths had rarely been attributed to intestinal parasites 
excepting Ama-ho coU. This is in keeping with the generally accepted 
opinion among medical zoologists tliat the chief influence of helminthia¬ 
sis is so to lower the vitality of the host that he is more susceptible to 
other diseases. 

The statistical results of the examinations at Bilibid Prison were 
reported by Garrison. (Table III.) It is noteworthy that the hook¬ 
worm ranked second in point of frequency. If the treatment for in¬ 
testinal parasitism was an important factor in the remarkable decrease 
in the mortality at this prison, it is impossible to believe that the hook¬ 
worm did no injury, as compared to that done by Ascciris, TricJiuris and 
the other parasites present. 

The fact should not be overlooked that Garrison found 142 infections 
with intestinal worms per 100 persons examined. Considerable work at 
Bilibid has convinced me that the hookworm is almost invariably as¬ 
sociated with one or two, and sometimes more parasites. The results 
obtained at the prison must not be attributed to the expulsion of 
hookworms, hut to the cleaning of the intestinal tract of parasites in 
general. It is quite possible that the hookworm occurring alone is of 
little significance and the same may he true of Ascaris and Tricliurisj 
etc., but that when several infections occur in one individual, they are 
of considerable importance. I am persuaded that were 10 (instead of 
one) cover-slip preparations of the faeces of each case examined at Bilibid, 
fully 98 per cent of Filipinos entering the prison for the first time 
would be found to harbor one or more intestinal parasites: and that 
there would he very few single infections. 

It seems incredible that the remarkable fall in the death rate at 
Bilibid Prison was alone due to treatment for intestinal parasites. The 
general hygienic conditions at the prison have been improved year after* 
year since the Bureau of Health was given control of the health problems 
of the Jail. In my opinion, some of the sanitary measures introduced 
contributed to the low death rate during the year in which the routine 
treatment for intestinal parasitism was inaugurated. On the other hand, 
the immediate fall in the mortality upon the institution of the routine 
treatment is quite too remarkable to be considered as a mere coincidence. 
The writer believes that the results obtained prove that intestinal para¬ 
sitism is of no inconsiderable significance among the Filipinos. 
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Since parasites apparent!}’’ contributed to the death rate at Bilibid 
Prison^ it is permissible to believe that they are to be reckoned with in 
considering tlie morbidity; that iS;, the problem of intestinal parasitism 
is not only of medical but. alsOj of economic importance. 

Confronted with the results obtained at Bilibid Prison and with those 
of the statistical studies of over 19,000 people in the Islands, approxi¬ 
mately 85 per cent of whom, as the result of a meager examination were 
found to harbor one or more parasites, the problem of the proper disposal 
of human excreta is brought vividly to our attention. The fact that 
cholera, the various dysenteries, and other diseases would markedly lie 
influenced by a proper disposal of the excreta does not subtract from tlie 
importance of tlie problem. 
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A NOTE UPON ANTHRAX IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


By W. H. Boynto:s.‘ 


The existence of anthrax in the Philippines appears to have attracted 
very little attention. The only reference to it in print is by McMullen,^ 
who was sent to the pueblo of Tagudin, Province of Iloeos Sur. in 
January, 1904, to investigate reports of a disease among animals the 
outbreaks of which antedated the American occupation. The disease 
occurred each year at the end of the rainy season and wa^s most virulent 
at the onset of the outbreaks, killing animals in from two hours to three 
days after the first appearance of stmptoms. ilicroseopic examinations 
of the blood from the viscera of animal? dead of this infection revealed 
anthrax bacteria. Culture? were made in the Government laboratories 
in ilanila. 

In April, 1904, Doctor Lnsk, veterinarian of the Second Cavalry, 
United States Army, reported the death of two mules from anthrax at 
Camp Wallace, La Union. These animals were of a pack train which 
plied between Camp Wallace and Benguet. The infection was supposed 
to have been contracted along the trail. 

In addition to these observations, the correspondence files of the 
Bureau of Agriculture .contain a few references to anthrax. The places 
mentioned are the townships of Banco and Cavan, in the subprovinee of 
Lepanto, Mountain Province; and Sual, Pangasinan. The existence of 
anthrax in Lepanto-Bontoc was questioned by a second veterinarian who 
investigated the matter. N^o evidence is at hand to show that any diagno¬ 
sis in these ontbreaks was confirmed by cultures. The records also show 
that three shipments of cattle from Hongkong were quarantined for 
anthrax. 

ANTHRAX IN TAYTAY, EIZAL. 

Dr. C. G. Thompson, in charge of the serum laboratory at Alabang, 
on the 14th of August, 1910, called the writers attention to a smear 
preparation of blood made by Mr. Cattell, a live-stock inspector for the 
Bureau of Agriculture. This preparation was taken from a carabao 

* Pathologist, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila, P. I. 

® A Preliminary Report on the Presence of Anthrax in, the Philippine Islands. 
Am, Vet, Rev, (1904-1905), 28, 935. 
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which had died very suddenly in the vicinity of Taytay. Mr. (.!atiell 
stated that he made the smear immediately after the death of tlie animal. 
The staining material at hand was not ot the ])est kind for distinguishing 
anthrax. However^ upon microscopic examination^ tliere was observed 
a large number of rather long, rod-sliaped organisms with vS<piaro-cnt 
ends, some of them in chains, and others single, many being siinnuaded 
by what appeared to be capsules. It hardly seemed probable tliat tliese 
bacteria were putrefactive organisms, since the prepai-ation was taken 
from the animal soon after death, but to be sure of the fact several 
guinea pigs were sent to Taytay, and instructions were given to the effect 
that if any animals thei*e died in a similar manner a guinea pig should 
be inoculated with some of the blood, smear preparations made, a piece 
of the ear of the dead animal cut off, and both ear and smear preparations 
sent to the writer’s laboratory at the Burcan of Science in Manila. 

Case I, number 17 .—Carabao owmed by Juan Villanueva, Santa Ana, Taytay, 
Rizal; died August 30, 1910. One guinea pig inoculated at 2.40 p. m., August 
30, with blood taken from this animal after death; two smear preparations and 
a piece of the ear of the dead carabao were received on the morning of August 31. 

The smear preparations were stained with an aqueous solution of methylene 
blue, recommended by MTadyean.® A large number of rod-shaped organisms 
with square-cut ends, occurring singly, in pairs and in chains, were present. 
Practically every organism was surrounded by an amorphous, violet or reddish- 
purple granular material. MTadyean states that he has never found this reaction 
in animals dead from diseases other than anthrax. 

Smear preparations were made from blood procured from the ear. These 
smears were stained in a similar mauner, and similar results were obtained. 
Agar cultures were made from blood obtained from tbe ear. 

Heptember /:, Guinea pig Avas found dead in the laboratory in the morning. 
iSmear preparations made from the spleen, liver, and lieart blood showed the 
presence of anthrax bacteria in stained preparations. Frozen sections made of 
the kidney, stained, with carbol-fuchsin, showed the i^resence of anthrax bacteria 
in the capillaries between the tubules and in the glomeruli. Agar cultures were 
made from the spleen, liver, and heart blood. Agar culture made from the ear 
showed almost pure culture of antluax bacteria characteri/ed by the ground- 
glass appearance along the edge of the colonies, and showed, under the low power 
of microscope, long flexible filaments combining to foim thread-like bundles. 

September 2: Agar culture made from spleen, liver, and heart blood showed 
pure cultures of anthrax. An emulsion of some of the cultures obtained from 
the spleen was made in sterile water, and 1 cubic centimeter of this was injected 
subcutaneously into a guinea pig. 

September S: Guinea pig was found dead in the morning. Sineai prepara¬ 
tions from the spleen, liver, and heart blood showed the presence of large nuinbeis 
of anthrax bacteria. Agar cultures were made from these organs. 

September 4: Agar cultures made from spleen, liver, atid heart blood showed 
pure cultures of anthrax bacteria. 

Juan Villanueva owns another caraBao, which, up to September 14. appeared 

»A Peculiar Staining. Reaction of the Blood of Animals Dead of Anthrax. 
atmp. Tath. Tlierap, (1903), 10, 35, 
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to be in perfect health. He lias not had any animals die suddenly before this 
one, except in 1901, when, he says, a carabao died with rinderpest. The animal 
whicli died of anthrax was purchased by him from dealers from Binangonaii 
Malayo, Tayabas Province^ in December. 1909. It was kept every day in a 
pasture called Libis, with many other carabaos. This pasture is situated between 
Taytay and Laguna de Bay. 

Case II, ninnher 19 ,—Carabao owned by Saturnino Morales, Santa Ana, Tay¬ 
tay, Province of Rizal, died September 1, 1910. Guinea pig was inoculated on 
September 1, at 10.55 a. m., with blood from dead carabao. One smear prepara¬ 
tion of blood and piece of animaTs ear were received at the laboratory on the 
afternoon of September 1. Smear preparation of the blood, stained with aqueous 
methylene blue showed the presence of a large number of anthrax organisms 
giving ^M'Fadyeaivs reaction. 

Smear preparations from ear of carabao stained with aqueous methylene blue 
showed the presence of large numbers of anthrax bacteria giving the same reac¬ 
tion. Agar cultures were made from blood of carabao's ear. 

Septem'ber 2: Agar cultures showed characteristic anthrax colonies, and cover- 
glass preparations showed the presence of anthrax bacteria. 

Guinea pig died 11.30 a. m. Anthrax bacteria were found present in smears 
from spleen, liver, and heart blood, giving characteristic reaction to aqueous 
methylene blue. Frozen section of kidney stained with earbol-fuchsin showed 
anthrax bacteria present in capillaries of eonvoliiting tubules, collecting tubules, 
and glomeruli. 

Agar cultures were made from blood of spleen, liver, and heart. 

ilepteml^r 3: Agar cultures made on September 2 showed pure culture of 
anthrax bacteria from spleen, liver, and heart blood. 

This carabao was the only one owned by Saturnino Morales at the time of 
its death and when very young was brought from Antipolo. At the time of its 
death it was pastured evei*y day along with a large number of other carabaos 
in a pasture place called Mahabang Sapa, which is separated from Libis by a 
shallow river. 

Case III, nuiiiber 2d.—Carabao owned by Victor Santos, barrio of San Juan. 
Taytay, Rizal, died September 8, 1910. Guinea pig was inoculated 8.35 a. in., 
and ear of carabao was received in laboratory about noon on the 8th. 

Smears of blood from ear stained with aqueous methylene blue showed presence 
of anthrax organisms and gave ^FFadyean's reaction. Agar cultures were made 
from blood of ear. 

Beptemter 9: Guinea pig was found dead and veiy nqich distended, showing 
that it probably had died on the evening of the Sth. Smear preparations made 
from the spleen, liver, and heart blood, stained with aqueous methylene blue, 
showed an enormous number of rod-shaped organisms. Some of them resembled 
anthrax, giving the characteristic reaction, while the others had the appearance 
of putrefactive organisms. Agar cultures were made from blood of spleen, liver, 
and heart. 

Agar culture from ear gave practically pure culture of anthrax. 

Bepiemher 10: Agar cultures from spleen, liver, and heart blood showed mixed 
cultures: a few anthrax colonies were distinguished. Cover-glass preparations 
from these showed anthrax bacteria. 

Victor Santos does not own any other carabao. The one which died was 
bought in Binangonan Malayo about two years ago. It was pastured every day 
along with many other carabaos in the pasture called Libis. Several years before 
a carabao owned by him died, but the nature of the death could not be ascertained. 
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Case IV. number 26 —Carabao owned by Pedro Banals, San Gaibro, Taytay, 
Kizal, died September 13, 1910. The ear of the carabao was received in the 
laboratory early in the morning of the 14th. In smear preparations from the 
blood of the ear, stained with aqueous methylene blue, no rod-shaped organisms 
could be found. The only organisms seen were a very few micrococci. Agar 
cultures were made of blood from the ear. 

September 15: Agar cultures showed no anthrax colonies, there being a few 
scattered colonies which resembled Micj'ococcus pyogenes aureus. Cover-glass 
preparations from several colonics stained with aqueous methylene blue showed 
the presence of a micrococcus. As far as can be decided from smear preparations 
and cultures, it would appear that this animal did not die of anthrax. 

This man owns tlirec more carabaos. These and the dead one were pastured 
every day in a pasture called Mapandon, with many other carabaos. He bought 
the carabao wliich died in San Mateo, Rizal, about three months before. 

Case V, number 32 .—Carabao owned by Rufino del Rosario, Mapondou, Tay¬ 
tay, Province of Rizal; died on the evening of September 28, 1910. 

The ear of the carabao received in the laboratory early in the morning of the 
29th. Smear of blood from the ear stained with aqueous methylene blue showed 
presence of anthrax organisms giving M’Fadyean’s reaction. Agar cultures were 
made from blood of ear. 

September SO:^ Agar cultures from ear gave practically pure cultures of anthrax. 

This man owns five more carabaos, which, with the one that died, were pasUtred 
eveiy day with many other carabaos, in Mapandan, a pasture gi'ound situated on 
the opposite side of the tow from Libis. 

Case VI, number 33.—Carabao owned by Mariano de los Reyes, San Isidro, 
Taytay, Rizal, died on the morning of September 29, 1910. 

The ear of the carabao was received in the laboratory on the morning of the 
30th. Smears of blood from the ear, stained with aqueous methylene blue, showed 
presence of anthrax organisms giving M’Fadyean’s reaction. Agar cultures were 
'made from blood of ear, 

October 1: Agar cultures from ear gave practically pure cultures of anthrax. 
. This man owns two more carabaos. These and the dead one were pastured 
every day with many other carabaos in a pasture called Lambac, a subdivision of 
Libis. He had owned this cai’abao several years. 

Case VII, number 89 .—^Carabao owned by Lazaro del Valle, barrio of San 
Isidro, Taytay, Rizal, died October 27, 1910. 

The ear and two blood smears from the carabao were received in the Laboratory 
on the afternoon of th§ 27th. Blood smear stained with aqueous methylene blue 
showed piesenee of anthrax organisms giving M’Fadyean’s leaction. Agar cul¬ 
tures were made from blood of ear, 

October 28: Agar cultures showed practically pure culture of anthrax. 

This carabao was pastured on the 14th and 15th of October in Libis, but 
from the 15th of October to the time of its death the carabao was pastured in 
the fields, of the barrio of San Isidro. 

OOROLTJSION. 

1. I*rom the results derived from the cultures, staining reaction, and 
animal inoculations, it is evident that anthrax exists in the vicinity of 
Tajtay, 
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2, Since the animals, which were proved to have died of antiirav. were 
pastured in Libis^ Mahabang Sapa, Mapandan. Larabac, and San Isidro, 
the infection is shown to be widely disseminated around the town of 
Taytay. 

3. As it is almost impossible to procure definite infonnation as to the 
number of animals and the manner in which they died in these places, 
one can not state whether the infection is recent or of long standing in 
this vicinity. The general opinion of the veterinarians is that it is of long 
standing; but has not been recognized as anthrax prior to this time. 
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Primer of Sanitation for the Tropics. By John Woodside Eithchie and Mar¬ 
garet Anna Purcell. Cloth. Pp. x -f 13*2. Illustrated by 94 figures. Price 
$0.60. Yonfiers-on-Hiidson: World Book Co., 1910. 

This little book -midoubtedlY is one of the best of its kind that has come 
to our notice, and could well be adopted by the public schools of the 
rnited States with certain changes to suit the different conditions there. 
By following its teachings children can soon learn the simple principles 
of cleanliness and how to avoid disease. 

The book treats of the causes of infectious diseases^ what germs are^ 
how they get into the body,, how the body fights them^. and how to avoid 
them. The principal diseases of tlie Tropics^ such as cholera, dysentery, 
malaria, tetanus, tuberculosis, etc., are discussed in a language that any 
child can understand, and there is a sufficient repetition of the azioms 
governing a healthy life to impress the mind with their importance. 
In fact we can recommend the perusal of this valuable little w'orfc to adults 
as w^ell as to children. 

Gaeroil Fox. 
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INVESTIGATION ON THE ACTION OF THE TROPICAL SUN 
ON MEN AND ANIMALS. 


Bv Haxs ABO^". 

(From the Physiological Lahoratory, College of Medicine and Surgery, University 
of the Philippines, Manila, P. Z.) 


The meteorologic conditions which surround us,, such as temperature, 
humiditj', barometric pressure and the movements in the atmosphere, 
all of which, to a great extent,, are controlled by the radiation of the 
sun, are included under the designation of climate. Each of these factors 
of environment has its characteristic influence upon the life functions of 
living organisms. We can, on the one hand, study the influence of 
differing temperatures, humidities, and movements and pressures of the 
air on men and animals in modem respiration calorimeters without the 
need of conducting the work in a particular climate. Eubner/ especially, 
has carried on such work. But, on the other hand, the action of the 
sun of a given latitude can not be reproduced artificially. 

The radiant energy of the sun which reaches the atmosphere is in 
part absorbed while passing through the latter, and this absorption, 
other conditions being equal, should be smaller the less deep the absorb¬ 
ing layer. If conditions, such as layers of the atmosphere of unequal 
density which would tend to refract the rays, do not intervene, and 
again, if all .other conditions are equal, the absorption is smallest during 
the vertical incidence of the rays; that is, when the sun is in the zenith. 

^Arch, f. Eyg, (1894), 20, 309-312, 345-364, 365^71; (1895), 23, 87, 13-43; 
(1900), 38, 120-159. Bie Gesetze des Energieverbraaches bei der lrnS.hruiig, 
Leipzig-Wien (1902). 
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Because of the more nearly vertical incidence of the suns rays in the 
Tropics, a greater proportion reaches the earth and with a greater in¬ 
tensity on a given area than in the northern and southern latitudes. 
Of course^ in granting this, such phenomena as cloud formation arc 
excluded. 

The tropical sunlight, in so far as the violet and ultra-violet end of 
the spectrum is concerned, has been studied extensively in iho ])ast 
few years in the Bureau of Science in Manila by Freer,- Gibbs,'* and 
Bacon,^ and the effects produced by this portion of tlie sunlight have 
been and are being compared with those obtainable by observers using 
the same means of measurement in other latitudes. These investigations 
up to the present have shown that the spectrum of the sun’s rays does 
not extend much, if an}^, farther into the ultra-violet in Manila than 
in northern climates. Observations carried on daily during the year 
on the decomposition of a solution of oxalic acid under the influence 
of uran 5 d acetate as a catalyzer ® have shown as great variations 
between individual days, even of the same apparent brightness, and 
some decomposition even on cloudy and rainy days; however, with a 
general tendency toward maximum decomposition when the sun is nearest 
the zenith and of minimum under opposite conditions. The com¬ 
parative measurements in other countries are not as yet available to any 
extent, with one exception. Bacon showed that the decomposition in 
Manila in July was from five to twenty times greater than in Chicago 
in Jxuie. 

The work with the ultra-violet spectrum was of interest not only because 
it is necessary thoroughly to consider these rays in a study of tropical 
sunlight, but also because of the number of authors,® especially in modern 
times, who are inclined to the belief that the action of the tropical sun on 
the human organism is to be attributed to the influence of the rays of 
shorter wave length. As a result of this belief a special underwear, 
which by its color should be impermeable to tbe ultra-violet rays, has 
recently been recommended for use in the Tropics. 

An extensive investigation of the relation of the color of underwear 
to the health of men in this climate was made by Phalen and Nichols ’ 

Journal^ Sec. B (1910), 5, 1. 

Sec, A (1909), 4, 133; (1910), 5, 9 and 419 

^IhU. (1910), 5, 267. 

* The solution of oxalic acid uranyl acetate is only acted upon by the ultra¬ 
violet end of the spectrum. The results of this work will be published later 
from the Bureau of Science. 

•Woodruff, C. E., The Effects of Tropical Light on White Men. New York 
and London, (1905); Duncan, Journ, Boy. Army Med, Corps (1908), 11, 71; 
Simpson, Ibid., 441-449; Gihon, Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine, New 
Yoit (1895), 3, 253-285. 

^ This Jourrml, Seci B (1911), 6, 525, 
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on IjOOO American soldiers in the Philippines. The results, as to the 
advantage of orange-red. were negative. This fact, tvhen considered in 
connection with a number of observations vrhieh I have made during 
my stay in tlie Tropics, convinced me that the rays of the tropical sun 
having greater wave length, that is. those in the red and ultra-red 
end of the spectrum, play the most important role in producing the 
untoward effects generally attributed to tropical sunlight. 

In making this statement it must be understood that it refers to 
organisms having the capability of regulating the body heat, and not 
to those low in the scale, such as bacteria or proiozoa. for it has 
been shown repeatedly that, in the case of the latter ultra-violet 
rays exert a most destructive action^ heat coming into consideration 
only in so far as such organisms are not able to live when the tem¬ 
perature is above a certain point. Plants also., the normal life action 
of which depends on the chlorophyll, of course are markedly affected 
by the ultra-violet as well as by the other end of the spectrum. 

In order correctly to interpret the experiments given in subsequent 
portions of this paper, it will be necessary briefly to review the physi¬ 
ologic processes concerned in heat regulation in the bodies of mammalia. 

The body possesses the capabilin' not only of regulating its heat pro¬ 
duction from the combustion of foodstuffs (chemical heat regulation) ^ 
but also its loss of heat from convection, radiation and water evapora¬ 
tion (physical heat regulation). Normally, the thermal effects of the 
surroundings are compensated either by a suitable transference of heat 
to the surroundings, or by the conservation or production of heat within 
the body, so that the body temperature vithin narrow limits remains 
practically the same. However, there are limits to the power of regula¬ 
tion. If the body is heated too intensively or the loss of heat is inhibited, 
the latter wiU accumulate and the body temperature rise. 

The higher the temperature of the surroundings, the less will be the 
loss of heat by conduction or radiation, and if this temperature exceeds 
that of the body, no heat can be lost in this way, but on the contrary 
the balance is changed, and the eneigy lost to the body would now be 
accumulated in it w’ere it not for the loss occasioned the evaporation 
of water from the lungs and the surface of the body. 

High air temperatures alone do not change the body temperature as 
long as the latter can be regulated by the loss of sufficient heat through 
water evaporation.® Therefore, a man can withstand temperatures even 
of 129° for a considerable time if the air is comparatively free from 
water vapor. On the other hand, if the relative humidity is high and, 

*Loc. cit, 

•Hill, Leonard, Recent Advances in Physiology and Biochemistry, London, 
(1908), 256-274. 
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therefore, the evaporation of water from the body lessened, the loss of 
heat is inhibited.'^'^ It will be recalled that in many localities in xAmerica 
or Africa the thermometer in summer often is much higher than it is 
in the Tropics, yet the beat by no means produces the same efoct. 
The humidity in the Tropics is ahvays comparatively higli, because 
the air for considerable periods of time is nearly satnratecl with 
water vapor. It might be stated that it is not regions of high 
air temperatures, but those having a high relative humidity which pro¬ 
duce especially untoward effects by reason of their climate.^^ ITowever, 
if the air is in motion, even if it is very humid and hot, increased 
water evaporation and conduction bring about a great loss of heat. 
This fact is of great importance in the Tropics. The fresh winds prev¬ 
alent here render the climate of Manila in the months of May to 
August much more tolerable to human beings than is the case in certain 
parts of the Chinese coast or even on the Atlantic seaboard which lie 
considerably farther to the north. 

Generally speaking, the majority of people living in the Tropics are 
on the coastal or intermontane plains, where the climatic conditions 
are nearly alike throughout the year. The high air temperatures and 
high relative humidity are maintained so that conditions retarding the 
loss of body heat are practically continuous, in distinction from those 
regions where, despite the fact that at certain times the heat and relative 
humidity are high, nevertheless the average for the year is low. How¬ 
ever, the body temperature of man and probably also of animals, in 
spite of this fact, normally does not exceed the physiologic limits. 
This has been shown by a large number of careful measurements of 
body temperatures of white and colored men in the Tropics, and of the 
same people in the Tropics and in temperate climates. Variations, when 
they have been observed, are doubtless not greater than the daily ones 
encountered in other climates. 

Finally, the radiation from the sun is obviously an important factor. 
Any object exposed to the sun^s rays absorbs a portion of them. The 
majority of substances, and among them is included the animal body, 
have a much higher coefiBcient of absorption for heat than has the air, 
and therefore they become hotter in the sun than does the surrounding 
air. This effect of the heat radiated from the sun, while generally most 
intense in the Tropics, is present in all latitudes. Eubner, Cramer,^® 
and Wolpert^.^ have studied the results of insolation in temperate 
diinates. According to their experience we can calculate approximately 

“Haldane, Joum. Hyg., Cambridge (1906), 5, 494. 

“ Of eonrse it must be recalled that in the Tropics, where the relative humidity 
^ the sun is often obscured by clouds. 

Syg. ilSM), 20, 3ia-344j (1892), 33, 206-2285 (1902), 44, 322- 
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the temperature which corresponds to the thermic efect of the sun bv 
adding half the number of degrees diuerence between the register of 
the black-bulb thermometer in the sun and the shade thermometer to 
the shade temperature. Applying this calculation to the conditions in 
the direct sunlight at Manila or other tropica: place, for instance. 
Colombo, we find that- this temperature is considerably above the one 
normal for the body. 

The ptTheliometer devised by Angstrom"® alone seems capable of 
measuring exactly the caloric value of the radiation of the sun. This 
instrument has been adopted by an international meteorologic conference 
in Innsbruck. Measurements with it have been made in other parts of 
the worlds but as yet no work has been done with it in the Tropics, 
The Eev. Jose Algue. S. J.. Director of the Weather Bureau in Manila,, 
has begun such investigations in connection with our experiments. How¬ 
ever, an important part of his apparatus was broken, so that after repairs 
on it had been completed here, we could obtain only relative values for 
the different days. A new apparatus has been ordered and the figures 
after its arrival will be recalculated into absolute values."^ 

Therefore, we will shortly he in a position to furnish exact values for 
Manila and other places in the Philippines obtained by the pyrheliometer. 
It seems urgent that comparative studies in other parts of the world, 
especially tropical and subtropical regions, be made with the standard 
instrument of Angstrom. P. Schmidt estimates the heat effect of the 
Tropical sun as being equal to 2 gram calories per square centimeter per 
minute. 

I have found in the literature only a few observations concerning the 
action of the tropical sun on animals. 

Scaghosi^^ exposed rabbits to the sun in Sicily. Their temperatui-es rose 
markedly, and upon continuing the experiment for a sufficient length of time, the 
animals died. Eecovery took place if the direct insolation was stopped in sufficient 
time. Castellani and Chalmers*® report some experiments which they performed 
in Colombo. They exposed rabbits with their heads shaved to the noon sun. The 
animals died in about sixty-seven minutes with all the symptoms and post-mortem 
appearances of sunstroke. Another rabbit, similarly treated, but protected by a 
red glass, lived. These authors concluded that sunlight can bring about “(1) 
sudden death, (2) congestion cf the meninges of the brain. The ultra-violet 
rays seemed to have no effect and it would appear as if the active rays were in 
the visible violet.^' Of course the red glass also absorbed a very large proportion 
of the heat rays. 

^Astrophys, Journ. (1S99), 9, 332. 

“My thanks are due to the Eev. Jos5 Algue and to the Eev. Juan Cornelias 
for the valuable assistance they have rendered, not only by the loan of apparatus 
and by conducting measurements, but also for advice on meteorologic subjects, 

“Castellani and Chalmers, Manual of Tropical Medicine, London (19ZO), 86. 

“/btd. 
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Schillingmentions a few experiments on rabbits: A thermometer under the 
skin of a white rabbit in the shade showed 38°.4. The animal was transferred 
into the sun {air temperature about 26°, black-bulb thermometer 46°.7). After 
half an hour the tliermometer under the skin showed 40°.4. The skin was shaved, 
’whereupon after half an hour the tliermometer rose to 41°.5. The shaved skin 
was covered with a piece of black cotton cloth and within twenty-tivc iiiiniitea 
the temperature rose to 42°.S, the black cloth was removed and the thennoinetcr 
fell to 39°.6, finally the same place on the skin was blackened with carbon, and 
within ten minutes the temperature rose to 42°.4. P. Schmidt’® also expiosed 
rabbits to the sun, but in a temperate climate, and observed in a white rabbit 
that the temperature in ano rose from 3S°.5 to 39°.5 and from 38°.5 to 40°.2 in 
a black rabbit. The increase in temperature during one hour was only 0°.3 if 
the neck alone was exposed to the sun. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

If the ‘body of a dead dog or rabbit is placed in the sun of Manila, 
the temperature of the outer portion of the body, measured by introduc¬ 
ing a thermometer under the skin, rapidly rises to 45° and more, thus 
exceeding the temperature of the surroundings. The absorbed heat 
\vill finally also warm up the deeper parts of the body, and therefore a 
thermometer placed in the rectum will rise. The figures obtained by 
experiments on dead animals are shown in Table I. 

Table I. —Rise in temperature of the bodies of dead animals exposed to the sun 

in Manila, 


Date. 

Remarks. 

Time. 

Temperature. 

Black-bulb 

thermometer. 

Mercury 

ther¬ 

mome¬ 

ter 

in sun. 

In ano. 

Under 
the skin. 

1910. 



oa 

oa 



Sept. 22 

Dead rabbit placed on a 

f 10.00 a.m. 


43.0 

53®. 1 at 11 a. m. — 



board in sun at S a. m. 

1 11,00 a, m. 


46.2 



Oct. 5 

Brown dog, hung in .sun 

f 2.30 p.m. 

36.0 

40.0 

51®. 4 at 2 p. m_ 

32.0 


on a vertical stick at 2 

J 3.00 p. m. 1 

36.1 

45.3 

— 

32.1 



1 3.30 p. m. 

36.3 

47.0 


32.1 


1 p. m. 

1 4.00 p. m. 

87.7 

47.2 

— 

30.7 


Of course, the body of a living animal exposed to the sun absorbs 
heat just as does that of a dead one, and so its temperature would rise 
in a similar manner were it not able to lose heat more rapidly by reason 
of its capacity for physical heat regulation. 

A dog placed in the sun very soon exhibits the symptoms known as 
heat-hyperpnoea. Its respiration becomes quicker and forced, the tongue 
hangs from the mouth and saliva increases and drops from it. As 

f, Behiffs,-^. Trop.-Byg. (1909), 13, 1. 

^Areh, f. Eyg, (1903), 47, 262-290; (1908), 65, 17-31; (1909), 65, 1-20; 
Arc%. f, Bphiffs.-U, Trop^^Byg, (1901), 5, 207-233; 245-271. 
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dogs have no sweat glands, the evaporatioii of water, w'nion in men is 
brought about by the secretion of sweat, is replaced in these animals by 
increased evaporation from the surfaces of ilie lungs, mouth, and 
especially the tongue. 

However, in spire of the increased water evaporation, the body tem¬ 
perature measured in ano of the dog in the direct rays of the sun for 
several hours may rise 0^.5 to Ih If the temperature is nieasurei by 
inserting a thennometer or a thermopile into the subcutaneous tissues 
through a small incision of the skin, ilie subcutaneous temperature is 
found to be above 40 

In a number of experimeriis. two comparable rabbits in each instance 
were kept side by side a few paces apart, one in the sha4e of a house or 
a wooden wall, the other exposed to the sun. The animals in tiie sun 
died in from one to three hours, the temperature in- ano rising lo febrile 
heights, the subcutaneous temperature in the sun increasing eonsiaerably 
above that simultaneously taken in recto. The animals in the shade 
behaved normally, their temperatures increasing but slightly. 

Table II.— Temperaiure, suheuianeous and rectal, of rahhifs in ilie sun and shade. 


Date. 

Eemarks. 

Time. 

i 

i 

Temperature of 1 Temperature of i 
. rabbit in sun. j rabbit in shade. ! 

i 

Tem- ! 

pera- |Black-baIb 
ture 1 thenncm- , 
air in i eter. i 
shade. | 

1 

Subcuta- 
1 neons. 

Eectai.;«“:Recta.J 

1 : 




•! -c. 

®(7. ' ^C. 

^•c. i 



' 7.55 a. m. 

: 36. S 

37 . 5 : 30.4. 87.6' 

- - -' 42^ at 11 ■ i 



S. 15 a. m. 

37.8 

37,3 j 36.5 1 37,4 

27.4 : 

1910. 


S. 30 a. m. 

38,3 

37.3 i 36.5 j 37.5 

27.5 , 

Oet. 12 

Two white rabbits. 

; S, 45 a. m. 

39.1 

37.8' 36.Si 37.4' 

29.6 , 


In animal house. 

,, 9.00a.m. 

39,2 

38.8^ 30. S| 37 . 5 ; 

30.0 ; i 


Exposed S a. m. 

9.15 a.m. 

: 39. S 

39.0 : 36. S; 37.6, 

29.4 1 



i;9.30 a. m. 

j 40,8 

39.2; 37.9 j 37.9, 

SO. T ' 



; 9.45 a.m. 

1 41.9 i 

! 40.6; 3S.0; 38.0. 

30.5 '• i 




f Experiment discontinued, animals ; 



-.9.50 a, m. 

■X 

taken in. 


Oct. IS 

Two brown rabbits. 

1,8.20 a.m. 

! 36.5 

38.0' 36.4! 37.7: 

_■ 54^^ at 11 1 

a. m. 1 


In animal house. 

]8.50 a.m. 

1 40.7 

ijy, 0 ! do, 0 J 3 ». 5 ' 


1 i 

Exposed 8.25 a.m. 

,{g.20 a.m. 

■1 44.5 

42.3 . 37.6 1 37.8. 

i 


1 ! 

i 

19.30 a. m. 

‘ Animal dead. ; 3^.9: 38.1 

i ' ‘ r 

{ 


Under the climatic conditions surrounding our experiments the num¬ 
ber of calories lost depends mainly on the amount of water evaporated 
in a given time. A dog, by its peculiar hyperpncea can evaporate rel¬ 
atively more waterj and thus lose more heat than the rabbit. However, 
if we traeheotomize the animal this evaporation is inhibited. The 
expired air escapes through the tracheal cannula^ so that the water vapor 
carried with the current can not reach the surface of the tongue, and 
therefore there is but a limited surface from which it can be evaporated. 
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In the shade^ or inside of a room. 



a traclieotomized dog, while limited 
in its power of losing heat, shows 
a body temperature not above 
uoriiiah but if such an animal is 
brought into the direct rays of the 
sun, the hyperpiuea appears just 
as with a normal dog but without 
so great au evaporation of water. 
Under these conditions the rectal 
temperature rises to febrile heights. 
If the exi)ea’iment is continued for 
a longer time, the animal finally 
falls and dies, the respiration 
having markedly increased, the 
pulse greatly quickened, cyanosis 
of the mucous membrane having 
set in, saliva dropping from the 
mouth and secretion even having 
set in from the mucous membrane 
of the nose. In fact, the animal 
sho\vs all tlie symptoms of heat 
stroke. I have several times in- 
temipted the experiment before 
this last stage was reached. Then, 
if the temperature was not too 
high, it was possible to save the 
animals. The animals died in two 
experiments ; one, after a few 
minutes, the other after several 
hours in spite of careful treatment 
with cool water. During this time 
the animal exhibited signs of 
disturbed orientation; it ran rest¬ 
lessly around, knocked its head 
against the wall, fell and jumped 
up again. These severe disturb¬ 
ances of the nervous system cor¬ 
respond to certain observations 
made during heat stroke in man. 
The conditions described above 
are made clear by Table III. 
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Table III.— TemperaMre, subcutaneous mid rectal of dogs in sun and shade. 



Temperature. 


Remarks. 


Time. 

: Rectal. 

.Subcu¬ 

taneous. 



=c. 

9.00 R. m. 

36.9 


9.30 R. m. 

37.5 


9.40 a. m. 

39.2 


9.-50 a. m. 

■ 40.1 


9.55 a. m. 

40.9 

44.2 

10.00 R. m. 

41.0 


10.05 a. m. 

42.0 

45.5 

9.00 a. m. 

S'?. 3 

SS.O 

9.55 a. m. 

: 40.7 

42.9 : 

iO.lO a. m. 

41. T 

42.9 ' 

11.00 a. m. 

41.9 

42.5 1 

11.15 a. m. 

42. S 

37.9 : 

12.30 p. m. 

ss.o 

37.5 

S.30 a. m. 

SS.0 

■ ST.O ' 

9.15 a. m. 

■ 40.0 

«.o 

9,50 a. m. 

44,2 

J 44.5 

1 died. 


Black-bulb 

thenuometer. 


1910. 
Oct. 5 


Bro'^vn dog, tracheotomlzed Oct. 4, 
1910. Ill animal bouse. Exposed 
to sun 9.20 a. in. 


Oct. 


' Falls down in lethal condition, taken 
I into room, died 10.40 a. m. (Rec- 
; tal temperature 4P.) 

19 I Black dog, tracheotomlzed Oct. IT. 

I 1910. In animal house. Exposed 
i to sun 9.25 a. m. 

: Falls down at 10,10 a. m.; taken into 
I room until 10.80 a. m,; exposed to 
i sun again. Taken into room at 
I 11.1.5 a. m.; recovers. 

Oct. 21 I Same dog from Oct. IS, 1910, In ani¬ 
mal house. Exposed to sun 8.45 
I a. m. 

I 

I 


_ •52-.iat2ia.xi:. 


49^ at 11 a. m. 


45=.6atlla.m, 


Tracheotomized rabbits, while inside of a room, act normally, but 
if they are exposed to the sun they die, the body temperature rising more 
rapidly than with normal rabbits. 

The post-mortem findings in the dogs and rabbits which died were; 
Hypersemia and a certain number of small brnmorrhages in the snb- 
cutaneons tissues, hypersemia of all internal organs, especially of the 
brain and the meninges. Several punctifonn and linear hajmorrhages 
could be seen on the surface of the brain, as well as on the dura mater. 

I have attempted roughly to estimate from tlie loss in weight the 
relative quantities of water evaporated by rabbits in the sun and in the 
shade. I collected the faeces, urine, and saliva excreted and deducted 
this amount from the loss in weight of the animal. Of course, the 
figures obtained in this way are not exact, the carbon dioxide excretion 
not being taken into consideration, but a comparison between two 
fl-ni-mala otherwise imder the same conditions gives an approximate idea 
of the loss of water. The calculations are given in Table IV. 
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Table XV .—Loss of loeight of rahhits in sun and shade. 


Time. 

Total 
num¬ 
ber of 
hours. 

In sun. 

In shade. 

Weight. 

Urine 

and 

fieces 

col¬ 

lected. 

Re¬ 
duced 
loss of 
weight. 

Weight. 

Urine 

and 

I'Leccs 

col¬ 

lected. 

Ro- 
dliced 
loss of 
weight. 

At 

start. 

At 

end. 

Loss. 

At 

start. 

At 

end. 

Loss. 


/i, VI. 

Gws. 

Gms. 

G7VS. 

Gins. 

Gtns. 

Gvis. 

thns. 

Gms. 

(r?ns. 

Gins. 

8 to 9.50 81 . 

1 50 

1,640 

1,580 

60 

IS 

42 

1 ,943 

1,936 

7 


7 

0 to 4 T) 

2 0 

1,795 

1,744 

51 

10 

41 

2,148 

2,137 

11 


11 

M U,/ ^ JUU. 

9.30 to 11.45 a,m. 

1 

2 15 

2,182 

2,032 

150 

35 

i 

115 

1,7S0 

1,725 

5 


5 


Reduced per hour and kilo "body loeight. 


Loss in 
sun. 

Simulta¬ 
neous loss 
in shade. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

14 

2 

12 

3 

23 

2 


Cats behave more or less as do dogs or rabbits. Their body temperature 
rises, and if they are exposed to the tropical sun long enough, they will 
die. 

E5PERI1IENTS OK MONKEYS. 

Experiments on monkeys promised the best result because these 
animals are at home in the Tropics. Monkeys, like rabbits and dog^, 
have no sweat glands, and their physical heat regulation is confined to 
the reduction brought about by water evaporated from the lungs and 
mouth by increased respiration. However, this capability to evaporate 
water is very limited. In my experiments the monkeys were fastened 
in sunny places in the garden, or on the roof to a small stick by means 
of a chain around their bodies. The body temperature of the animals 
exposed to the sun rose within one hour from 38®.5 or 39® to 42® or 
more. The subcutaneous temperature at the same time reached values 
of 45® and even 46®. Within seventy to eighty minutes the monkeys 
died, even if they were exposed to the sun in the early forenoon, between 
9 and 10, in December and January. These months are among the coolest 
in Manila. Even an open umbrella gives sufficient shade to protect the 
animals from the injurious effects of the sun. I have especially studied 
the changes of the subcutaneous and rectal temperatures in monkeys and 
the relation between these two values deserves attention. The sub¬ 
cutaneous temperature in a normal monkey inside the house and for the 
greater part in the shade is somewhat below the rectal. As soon as 
the animals are placed in the sun, the subcutaneous temperature rises 
aboye the rectal^ and, until the end of the experiment, exceeds the latter. 
The int^or of the body is warmest in normal animals and becomes 
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cooler toward the periphery’. In ihe sun, on the coniraiy. the body is 
hottest on the outside and cooler toward the inside^ the latter now 
receiving heat from the periphery. As a result of tliis condition the 
temperature measured in ano in a normal animal is very nearly the same 
as that of the blood and surrounding tissues, bur in nionkej:.? exposed 
to the snn, it will lie, in all probability, below that point. The parts 
of the body nearest the periphery will show a temperature almost the 
same as the subcutaneous, tlie more central portions a teiiiperahire 
betw^een the rectal and subcutaneous. Experiments may be mentioned 
in this connection in which two monkeys were exposed to the sun, the 
one with its normal coat of hair, the other, shaved all over. The tem¬ 
perature of the shaved animal rose much more rapidly than that of the 
other. On the other hand, in the shade or inside a house, the shavad 
animal has a slightly iow'er body, and a decided!}' lower subcutaneous 
temperature. The explanation is clear when we consider the fact that 
the coat of hair protects both against loss of heat by conduction and 
an increase from radiation. 

The following characteristic examples of protocols illustrate these 
points and they are even more plainly brought out by the temperature 
charts. 

Table V.— Experiments icitli normal and shaved monkeys. 





Temperature of— 1 

_ ■ ! 

Date. 

Kemarks. 

Monkey II 3Ionker X iMonkevXII. 

Time ' ®^P<3sed . in shade of ‘ shaved, ex- | 

. tosun. ■; umbrella. tosun. 

i 


1 i Rec- ' ’ Ree- ' ■ Ree- i Rec- i 

,cuta- icuta- cuta-> 'cuta- ■ t 

neous. neous neons ’neons ■ ; 

; 

1 

1 

i °a 

' °C. i ^C. i rC. ‘ ^C. ; ^C. ' ' 

1910. 

! 

8.50 a.m. ! 3S.1 

38.0 ^_i_*_•_1_;_‘ 52° 

Xov. 16 

In animal 

9.15 a.m. | 39.8 

42.0 '-;__■-i-'- 


house. 

9.30 a. m, 1 41,0 

44.0 ;_,_i___!_1_'_ 

i 

Exposed to 

9.45 a.m. | 42.0 

44.0 :_*_i- —:_'_;_i_ 

1 

1 

sun 9 a. m. 

10.00 a.m. j 43,9 
10.08 a.m. i 43.9 

44.6 _L _U _‘_*_*- 

- b —L L —i- -J.'. 


Slight cramps, forced and slow respiration, saliva dropping, 10,10 a. m. died. 


19U. 
Jan. IS 


j In animal : 
house.; 
Exposed to ; 
sun 2.25 I 
p.m_I 


, 2.05 p. m.!. 
I 2.35 p.m. |. 
j 2.40 p.m. |. 
I 2.55 p,m. 

! 2.60p.m. 

I 3.05 p.m. 

/ 3.10p.m, 
8.20 p. m. 
8.35 p. m. 
3.45 p.m. 
3.50 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 

\4.15 p.m. 


; 37.5 
i 39.2 


1 39.6 


40,3 


40.2 


40.0 


38.5 
39.4 


38.1 J 
40,4 I 


39. S 


40.5 


40.1 


43.2 


43.8 


44.4 


44.5 


38.4 , 36.6 I 
39.9 ; 40.9 j. 

_I_j 

_I 44,6 i 

41.4 ; 44.8 i 
-1 45.5 1 

41.4 
41.6 


37.9 !- 


40.6 \ _ 

43.8 j_ 

44.0 I_ 

44.4 _ 


Died. 1_ 


42,3 I 


43.4 


I'ldied. 
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The follo^ring experiments were arranged in order to show beyond 
doubt that h}"pertherniia alone must be regarded as the true cause of the 
death and of the injurious effects brought about by the radiation of 
the sun. 

Monkeys were exposed to the sun, while at the same time a strong 
current of air from an electric fan was blown over their bodies. Tinder 
these conditions the temperature did not rise in the same degree as in 
a control animal exposed at the same time, but outside the influence of the 
fan. Monkeys in the sun but exposed to the wind behaved more or less as 
did the animals under an umbrella or in the shade, no injurious effects 
from the sun's rays being noticed, because the motion of the air increased 
the loss of heat. When placed under the fan, the animals lost the exces¬ 
sive heat which reached them by radiation from the sun. The rays, 
including the ultra-violet, were nevertheless present and were absorbed 
by the body in the same manner and degree as by that of the control 
monkey. Table VI and Chart lY make the above experiments clear. 

Tasle VI .—Monkeys in the sun^ with and without a blast of air from a fan. 





Temperature of— 

Date. 

Remarks, 

Time, 

Monkey X 
in sun and 
wind. 

Monkey 
XIII in sun 
and wind. 

Monkey 
XIII in sun 
alone. 

Monkey 
XIV in 
sun and 
wind 

Monkey 
XIV in sun 
alone. 




Sub¬ 

cuta¬ 

neous 

Rec¬ 

tal 

Sub- 

cuta- 

eonus 

Rec¬ 

tal 

Sub¬ 

cuta¬ 

neous 

Rec¬ 

tal. 

Sub¬ 

cuta¬ 

neous 

Rec¬ 

tal. 

Sub¬ 

cuta¬ 

neous 

Rec¬ 

tal. 

1911. 
Jan. 24 

In animal 

a. m. 


oc 


oc 




0(7 

0(7. 

OC' 



9.50 



37.9 

3S.6 





88.7 

88 9 


Exposed to sun 










10 a. m_ 

10.15 



87,5 

39.4 





41.5 

40 3 


Interrupted_ 

In animal 

10.30 




39.3 





40.9 

Jan. 26 











honsfi- _ 

8.30 




39.6 






38.5 



8.45 



38.6 





37.3 


Exposed to sun 










9r. m . 

9.15 



39.3 

89.8 





40,6 

39.7 

1 


9.30 



38.6 

40.0 





41.1 

41.0 

1 


9.45 



89.2 

40.3 





42.2 

41.8 



10.00 



38.7 

40.2 





42,6 


Intenmpted ____ 

10.10 



40.1 





48.6 

42.7 


In animal 
house_ 

a0.30 

110,45 

jse. 8 

38.2 


88.1 

39.0 

38.5 

39.4 






Exposed to Bun 









10.60 a, m _ 

11.10 


39.3 




40.3 


39.8 




11.20 

37.2 




42.7 

39.1 





11.30 

39.6 



42.4 

40.1 





11.40 

39.5 



44.8 

40.8 
1_ 





11.50 

40.5 



46.3 

(44.8 

40.4 

. •40.6 





p.^ 

too 


•39. S 




Idled. 

/ - 















* Left in wan tmder fan. 
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I have exposed the heads only of monkeys, by placing their bo¬ 
dies in a largo wooden box 33 by 33 by 50 centimeters, the top of 
the box being fitted closely aroimd the neck of the animal. Several 
holes were made in its walls to allow a free circnlation of air, and, 
finally, the first box was placed inside a second, larger one, 50 by 50 by 
48 centimeters. In this way the body was in the shade and well pro¬ 
tected against the rays of the sun, while the head was unprotected. 
Monkeys have been exposed in this way for several days, from morning 
to afternoon, without any effect. One monkey, number 6, was insolated 
in this way for a total of fifty-four hours in twelve days, and the animal 
is still well and healthy. Temperatures up to 47° were measured in the 
hair of the head during several exposures, but the rectal and subcutaneous 
temperatures of the animal never went above the normal. 

P. Schmidt assumes that the heat rays from the sun, although partly 
absorbed by the skin and bone of the skull, at least in part penetrate the 
brain, and the latter organ, being very sensitive to an increase of heat, 
will not withstand the effects of the rays. 

In my experiments with the monkeys in the box the heat rays could 
penetrate freely to the brain. The fact that the radiation reaches the 
skull appears to have no effect, if the body temperature does not rise at 
the same time. 

Deleterious effects are only observed when the body temperature rises 
to febrile heights, but if this rise is prevented by a strong current of air 
or by protecting the greater part of the body against the heat rays, the 
animal will not suffer from radiation from the sun. 

Post-mortem findings on monkeys dying after exposure to the sun, give 
the following characteristics: 

Hypersemia of the subcutaneous vessels and of all internal organs. In 
two monkeys small haemorrhages in the subcutaneous tissues and in some 
of the muscles are observed. I can not exclude injury from the chains 
with which the animals were fastened as a cause of the latter condition. 
The alterations in heart and brain aie of greater mtersl: All monkeys 
which die after exposure to the sun show extensive haamorrhages in the 
muscular wall of the left ventricle. These haemorrhages are situated 
beneath the endocardium and for the greater part near the auriculo-ven- 
tncular border^ sometimes they are also in the papillary muscles. Their 
extent and number varies somewhat, the smallest are rectangular, 3 by 3 
millimeters. Considering the size of a small monkey^s heart, these are 
quite severe alterations. The vessels of the dura mater are far more 
distended tiban with normal monkeys, and at several places small hasmor- 
rEages are found. The arachnoidea is slightly raised by an exudate lying 

“Z>oo. cif, 

^ This protocol is based pn seven animals. 
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between it and the brain. The blood vessels of the brain are very hyper- 
aemic; fresh, small haemorrhages are found in several places on the basal 
side of the frontal lobe. 

There can be no doubt but that the changes in the brain and the lesions 
of the heart described above were fresh and eliaracteristic of the e:2ects 
of the sun. (See Plates I and II.) 

The following seems to me to be the most probable interpretation of our 
observations on monkeys, dogs, rabbits, and cats. The heat radiated from 
the sun warms the body tissues more rapidly than can be compensated for 
by the regulatory organism of the body. The tissues and the blood in¬ 
crease in temperature to a point higher than is compatible with life. Ap¬ 
parently the organs most susct^ptible to this increased beat effect are the 
brain and heart. It is undecided whether the lesions in the brain or 
heart are the most essential in causing death. 

The most important fact sliown by these experiments is that the outer 
parts of the body are heated by the sun to a greater extent than the inte¬ 
rior. Therefore; I next endeavored to ascertain the effect of the rays of 
the tropical sun upon the temperatures of the skin of man. 

I have not found any aeeount of experimental work done in this line. 
Daubler discusses the skin temperature and shows the necessity of investigations 
in the Tropics. The only fact which need be mentioned here is a statement by 
Schilling. This investigator placed a thermometer between the teeth and cheek 
in the mouth of a man. In the room, the thermometer showed 36®.6. The man 
exposed his face to the sun when the sunshine thermometer registered 55®. the 
thermometer in his mouth rose to 37®.05. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE EXPEUI3IENTS. 

Mercury thermometer?, even if especially constructed for taking the 
s kin temperature; are not suitable for this work because it is impossible 
to protect such instrument against the radiation of the sun. The 
only method suited to taking exact measurement of skin temperatures 
is thermoelectric, as it has been applied by Kunkel . and Eubner, 
Kisskalt/® Eeichenbaeh. and Hevunami^^ in the study of the normal 
skin temperature in men. The greatest difiBculty to be overcome in 
the construction of such an apparatus for our studies was to keep the 
secondary" place of Junction of two metals at a constant temperature, 
even in the sun, and to avoid disturbing currents produced by changes 
ill temperature of any Junction between two different metals in any part 
of the circuit outside the thermocouple proper used for the measure¬ 
ments. 


=*Die Grimdziige der Tropenhygiene, BeriiHj 1900. 
^ZtscJir. /. Biol, (1889), 25, 55-91. - 
^Arch, f, E^g, (1909), 70, 17-39. 

^Zischr, f. Egg. if. Jnfectionshrankh, (1907), 57, 1-22. 

101801-2 
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This danger is avoided by introducing two thermocouples in opposite 
directions in such places^ the one neutralizing the other. If care is 
now taken to keep twn such junctions (x and y) at equal temperatures^ 
absolute changes in temperature wdll not produce current from such 
junctions. This is shown by the following figures^ in which Scheme I 
shows the usual arrangement and Scheme II that employed by me. 


Scheme I Scheme u 



FIG. 1. 


According to tins principle I have con¬ 
structed an apparatus suitable for taking 
skin temperatures, and also others for 
taking temperatures inside of clothing or 
under the skin or even in the rectum of 
a monkey. Figure 2 is a diagram of the 
thermocouple used. 


Constantan in the form of wire (black in the 
figure) and iron wire (dotted in the figure) each 
of 1 millimeter diameter were soldered together. 
The junction at A was kept at a constant tem¬ 
perature which could be read to 0®.l by means 
of a sensitive normal thermometer T, the mercury 
bulb of which M was at the same point as A. 
Both wires were hammered to a fine leaf of about 
0.1 millimeter thickness at the “thermometric’' 
junction B and soldered together so that two fine 
plates resulted, which were carefully cleaned from 
all superfluous solder by sandpaper. These were 
placed exactly in the same level. This system of 
wires, surrounded by silk and insulation tape, was 
inclosed in its upper t\vo-thirds in a glass tube 0 
fitted in its lower one-third into a wooden box H 
of the shape of a tobacco pipe. The lower part 
of the glass tube and the wooden box were filled 
in with melted paraffine P. The lo'wer end of the 
paraffine was formed into a block, the leaf-like 
junction B being carefully cleaned from all paraffine, so that there was left only 
a minute space between B and the paraffine block P. The glass tube C was 
now inserted into another, larger tube D by means of two rubber stoppers, B 
and P, E having three holes, one for D and the other two for two glass tubes 
Oi aitd <3r2, which served to circulate water. The iron wires coming from A were 
fixed in two pole screws S on the upper end of the glass tube C. The wires, 
1, led to the galvanometer. Finally, D was covered with a layer of felt and 
cotton K and inclosed in a cylinder of white carton paper L. 

Water entering at Gi and leaving at Ga kept the temperature of the secondary 
couple A constant even in the hottest sun. Gi was connected by a rubber tube 
about 3 to 4 meters in length with a tank containing 60 liters of water. The 
copper wires, I, with a strong coat of yellow silk insulation were coiled in the 
. Usual mjanner. The measurem^ts were taken on a flat roof, while the galvano- 
ineter, conneofeed by means of a copper key, and the wires, I, were inside the 
room, profited from the sun. The apparatus was freely movable and served 
the irthrpase w41L I yil! not d^ignafee the’fonn as ideal, but it must be re- 
: nsj^BB^red that it wa« entirely Imilt in Manila. 
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The galvanometer was of the d’Arsonval principle, formerly used a:: tlie Weather 
Bureau and kindly loaned to me by the Ptev. Jo 5 § AlguA S. J, 

Series of test experiments were made when the apparatus was conipiere. 
B was immersed in oil baths of di^erent temperatures in one series, in another 
it was inclosed in a tube fitted with a thermometer and immersed in water, 
the temperature of which was varied. In a third series the temperature of 
A was changed and that of B kept constant. Of course, all the wire connections, 
the galvanometer, the scale, and the position of the telescope were kept unchanged. 
One division of my tangential scale was equal to 0".19 of the thermometer, and 
half of this interval could be read exactly and quarter intervals approximated. 
Headings were therefore correct to 0®-l. The deflection of the galvanometer 
was directly proportional to the change in temperature if the temperature limits 
were not greater than S® or 9®, equal to about 40 parts on my scale. 

The second type of apparatus is shown in figure 3. One eonstantan wire and 
one iron wire were soldered together. The place A was to be kept at constant 
temperature, and B to serve as the thermo- 
metric junction. Here the wires were ham¬ 
mered to fine leaf and soldered together in the 
form of a very flat V. They were insulated 
by tape and covered with a layer of silk and 
oilcloth. A was fixed on the mereurr bulb M 
of a thermometer T and inclosed in a tin 
cylinder C so that the wires did not touch the 
tin box C. Two copper wires I led from the 
iron to the galvanometer, the places of junc¬ 
tion between iron and copper being kept at 
the same temperature, lie tin box C was 
placed in a Dewar vacuum-jacketed vessel of 
about 300 cubic centimeters capacity, -which was 
filled -with oil 0. The Dewar vessel, resting 
on a piece of bamboo E, was placed in a large 
glass jar F which was filled ^vith carbon K. 

The Dewar vessel was closed by a cork stopper 
G, having holes for the thermometer and the 
four wires. The carbon was covered by a 
cylindric cardboard H, which latter was covered with cotton. The two wires 
of eonstantan and iron in this drawing are shown shorter than in the apparatus, 
the place B was freely movable and 1 meter distant from the jar F which was 
kept under a large wooden box. The temperature of A was csonstant for one 
hour or more at 0.01, Test experiments were performed for each apparatus at 
varying intervals by placing B in oil baths of different temperatures. One 
division of my galvanometer scale corresponded to 0®.423 on the thermometer in 
the apparatus I used most, so that the sensitiveness of this thermocouple was 
less than one-half of that used for measuring the skin temperat-ores. Thus, larger 
temperature variations, accurate to 0®.2, could be recorded with this second type 
of apparatus. 

A few words are necessary coneeming the technique of taking the 
skin temperature. Two persons mnst cooperate in makmg the measure- 
ments, one reading the galvanometer, the other handling the thermo¬ 
metric apparatus. The latter work was performed by a clever native 
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of long training, who was also able to read the galvanometer. How¬ 
ever, I generally pi'eferred to do this more responsible part of the work 
myself. 

After adjusting the apparatus, taking the zero point of tlie galvano¬ 
meter and being sure that the place of Junction was being kept for at 
least five minutes within 0°.l, the thennoinetric Junction was warmed in 
the palm of the hand and then placed on the different parts of the skin, 
which were to be measured. The metal loaf must Just slightly touch the 
skin, and must be kept at one place until the galvanometer Just reaches 
its masimum deviation; with niy apparatus twenty seconds was almost 
more than suflScient for this purjrose. Especially in experiments con¬ 
ducted in the sun, the place to be measured must not be touched too 
long, because the thermometer itself ca^ts some shade. According to 
KunkePs suggestion I have measured falling as well as rising tem¬ 
peratures, but I observed no difference between them. 

It is more tedious to take the temperature in the hair or under clothes. 
Here a thermocouple of the second type must be left for three or four 
minutes until the maximum of deflection is reached. Care must be taken 
to have the metal well covered by hair in taking the temperature of the 
air in the hair. 

The skin temperatures at different parts of the body, especially that 
of the head and arms, were first measured on a number of people, both 
v^hite and brown, inside of a room and also in a shady place outdoors. 
The values obtained vary within the extreme limits of 31° to 34°, the 
greater part of the skin showing temperatures between 32°.5 and 33°.5. 
The values given by Kunkel for a room temperature of 20° are nearly 
1° higher on an average than those of Rubner for temperatures of 25°.6 
and 26°.5, and then my figures are for room temperatures of 26° to 
30°, My figures agree* very well, on an average, with those of Eeichen- 
bach and Heymann. Different places on the skin do not have exactly 
the same temperature; that over thicker musculai parts or over abundant 
fat being always higher, often as much as 1°, than that found in places 
where the bones lie closely under the skin. This is very pronounced 
over the malar bones, and on the hand. The highest temperatures gen¬ 
erally occur on the forehead and neck; the palm of the hand is always 
warmer than the back, and similar variations occur in other parts of the 
body. Care should be taken always to measure the temperature on a dry 
skill; wet skin gives different values. Table VII shows normal values 
for the skin temperatures as obtained from a number of experiments on 
different people. The values given by Enbner and Kunkel are placed 
tr^s^de them for comparison. 



Taulk VI1.— Hl'in icmporaltire. 
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Table VII. — Sl-hi tempemture — Continued. 
RUBNBR. 











N. 

R. 

Rboh. 

R. 


Ang^lfi of 710SG 

31.0 

3]. 3 

33.1 

32.7 


32.0 j 

33.1 

33. S 

33. (> 

TTn-iid 

31.0 ' 

32.0 

33.1 

32.3 

Skin_ 

33.0 

33.0 





I proceeded in different ways in order to study the influence of the 
radiation of the sun on the skin temperature. I placed a man in a 
sunny place in such a way that half of his face and body were exposed 
to the sun rays, the other side being in the shade, and the temperatures 
of corresponding places of both sides of the body were taken. Another 
arrangement was the following: The skin temperatures of several places 
on the skin were taken in the shade, the spot where the highest tem¬ 
perature of a certain region was found was marked by a very fine mark 
and the subject then placed in the sun, in some experiments sitting, in 
some lying on a cot. The temperature of the same marked places was 
again determined at different intervals of time after exposure. In several 
sets of observations I have studied a Filipino and a white man side 
by side. 

The results of the insolation experiments are as follows: The nal^:ed 
human skin if-exposed to the rays of the sun is warmed very quickly 
to about 36®. If one side is kept in the shade, the other exposed, tht. 
difference in temperature on the two sides may amount to 3°. (See Table 
VIII.) Above 36®, in a maximum 37®, the temperature of the skin no 
longer increases; on the contrary, if the exposure is continued, the 
temperature falls. This fall is more or less coincident with the outbreak 
of sweat, and the greater the secretion .of swejit, the greater the fall in 
the temperature of the skin. The fall in skin temperature is more 
decided if the sweat secretion is increased hv performing muscular work 
in the hot sun. (See Table YIII.) 
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Table VIII.— Characteristic records of experiments te-stinn hnrrar skii tem¬ 
perature radiated hy the sun. Figures, except pyrheliornetey readings, in degrees 
centigrade. 


[Pr. Filipino, upper half clothes ten minutes in sun. Sunny side, 35®.S to 3^*.3 : 

shaded side, 32-.1 to 32*.4,] 

JANUARY 4, 1911. 

(Pyrheliomeier reading 9.20 a. m., 6SG; S.40 a. m., 720.) 


T. American, brown hair. 

measuretl. 

Cheek. 

Forehead. Chest.^' 

■ Air temperature in shade 

St i 4-nai .^ 

SI. 0 to 31.2 

31.0 to 32. 4 : 32.9 : 



Air temperature in shade 24".7. | 

Sunny «iidO- 35. S 

35.2 , 

..; 41. S 

One side oi face 10 to 15 min- ^ 


1 utes in sun. other side in shade, : 
' corresponding points. 1 

1 Shady side , 31.5 to 31.9 

31.3 to 31.9 

31.7 to 31.9 ..j 

i 


=1 Between shirt and undershirt. Air in hair after exposure 46'.0. 


JANUARY 6, 1911. 


( 

; Ma. Filipino. 

Face. Forehead. 

Palm of 
hand. 

Back of 
hand. 

Chest. ! 

Muscular work in sun, se¬ 





verely i)orspir:ng_ : 

32.4 to 32.9 33.5 to 33.7 

S3.3 to 33.9 

32. S to SS. 1 

S3.9 to 34. .5 1 


JANUARY 3, 1911. 


(Pyrheliomeier reading 10 a. m,, S45; 10.30 a. m., 865.) 


Ma. Filipino. Face. 

Fore¬ 

head. 

Arm. 

nos^f rnhair. 

Chest. 

1 Air temperature in shade 28^.9_ 31.5 to 31.9 

32.5 

32.1 to 32.5 

' 31.7 ■_: 

32.5 

1 After 30 minutes in sun_ 35.4 

34.9 

36.9 

’ 34.1' 44.0 

39.5 ! 


JANUARY 10, 1911. 


(Pyrheliometer reading 9.30 a. m., S45; 9.40 a. m., 850.) 


Individual. 

Condition. j Arm. ; Hand. headf 

liSr. 

i ! 

S. American, 
fair hair. 

fin shade 28°_ 

1 After 15 minutes in 

1 sun. sweat in fine 
[ droplets. 

32 8' b30.7 

35,6 ; 35.6 

! 

I 

33-4 ^.3 

34. S 1 34.0 

! 

35.2 

44-1 

37.6 j 

F. Filipino, 
brown skin, 
black hair. 

After 16 minutes in 
sun, same day, 

directly after S. 

; 1 

33,4 to 34.8 

34.6 to 34.8 

34.3 1 33.9 

I 

i 

46.7 

1 

i 

— 


* Between shirt and undershirt. ^ Has wet hands. 
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Table XllX.—Characienstic records of ca'pcrlwcnts, etc,—OoniimuKl 


JANUARY 9, 1911. 

(Pyrhelioiiieter reading 9..'i5 a. in., S-1.0; 9.45 a. in., So5.) 
The same marked poiuis wore nn'a.^urod. 


Individual. 

Condition. 

Face. 

Fore 

head. 

Arm. 

Ifaiid. 

Neck 

(l)iick) 

In 

hair. 

Axilla. 


In shade 10.30 a. lu. Air 

32.4 

33.4 

33.0 

32.8 

33.0 

32.1 


Gk. Spanish moa- 
tizo, white 
skin, hair dark 
brown. 

temperature 2T®. 

11.15 a. m. after 25 to 30 

30.5 

3G.3 

37.1 

30.5 

^■35.0 

40.8 


minutes in sun (slightly 
sweating). 

11.30 a. in. after muscular 

33.0 

32.4 

33.2 

33.0 

34.0 


work in sun, freely 
sweating. 



Cs. Filipino, dark 
brown skin, 
black hair. ^ 

1 10,30 a. m. as above_ 

32.0 

33.8 

32.8 

31.0 

33.2 

37.4 

36.3 

<11.15 a. m. as above_ 

36.3 

•36.1 

36.3 

35.5 

«34.6- 

46.8 

38.7 

111..30 a. m. as above_ 

32. C 

33.6 

33.4 

31.8 

32.8 






Not directly in sun. 


JANUARY 17, 1911. 
(Pyrheliometer reading 9.40 a. m., 750.) 


Individual, 
the same, lying 
on field bed. 

Condition. 

Arm. 

Hand. 

Fore¬ 

head. 

Face. 

Neck. 

In 

hair. 

Axilla. 

Cheek. 

On 

malar. 

Gz. Spanish mes¬ 
tizo, white 
skin, hair dark 
brown. 

9.50 a. m. in shade 
air temperature 
27 to 27°. 5. 

10.05 a. m. 10 min¬ 
utes in sun. 

10.25 a. m. 80 min¬ 
utes in sun. 

10.55 a. m. 1 hour 
in sun. 

32.5 

36.2 

35.0 

34.6 

32.7 

35.8 

35.0 

34.6 

33.3 

36.2 

35.4 

36.4 

83.1 

35.2 

35.6 

85.2 

32.7 

34.8 

35.4 

35,0 

33.7 

35.4 

35.0 

35.0 

27.8 

36.3 

37.4 

88.2 

39.7 

41.2: 

47.9 

Cs. PiKpiiio,darfe 

[9.60 a. m, as above- 

32.3 

32.5 

33.5 

32.9 

81.9 

88.3 

28.2 


brown skin, 

110,05 a.m. as above- 

3G.2 

34.2 

35.6 

84.x 

84.4 

34.8 

— 


black hair. 

1 10.25a. m. as above. 

36.0 

34.2 

34.8 

34.4 

34,2 

34.4 

44.2 



110.55 a. m. as above- 

34.8 

34.2 

34.8 

34.8 

34.6 

34.4 

50.1 
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Table VIII.— CluLractQristic records of ejcperirnentS; etc. —Conriiraed. 
JANUARY 2S. 1911. 


; i 

Individual. ! Time. 

! 

Arm. Cheek.Neck. In hair. 

: I 

B. American, 
brown hair — 

9.45 a. m. in shade_■ 32.5 33.3 33. ;? 34.:' 33.1 

9.50 a. m. exposed to sun_■- 

9.55 a. m. exposed to sun__ 34. T 35.9 35.5 36. S - 

10 a. m. exposed to sun_ 35,5 36.6 36.4 37.0 39.1 

10.10 a. m. exposed to sun_ 35.7' 37.4, 35.9 St.'s 36.9 

10.20 a. ra. exposed to sun_ 30.9; 36.3 35.»:' 36.5 - 

; Or. Filipino, i 
! dense black 

I hair. 

i 

1 

1 

9.45 a. m. in shade_ _ 33.4 34.0 S4.4 34.2 32.7 

9.50 a, m. exposed to sun-- 

10 a. m. exposed to sun_ 37.2, 36.6 35.9 35.7 4.3..4 ' 

10.10 a. m. exposed to sun_ 37.2 ; 36.4. 3.5.9 3.5.7 44.0 , 

10.20 a. m. exposed to sun_ _ ikl, 1 • 3.5.4 3.5.2 , 35.4 - 


The figures gi\"en for pyrheliometer values are the number of milliamperes 
necessary to produce the current which warms one German silver leaf to the 
same temperature as the other exposed to the sun. They do not give absolute 
figures (see discussion., p. 119 but they indicate thus lar the relative value of 
the radiation of the sun on the different days. Only clear days were chosen for 
experiments^ and but slight differences in the radiated heat of the sun were found. 

The temperature in the hair of an uncovered head increases to much 
higher values than those of the sHn^, and here no fall is observed. The 
color of the hair, as well as its thickness, is of great importance. In 
the black, dense hair of a native of the Philippines, the temperature 
may rise to 50°.1 within one hour, and approximately 45° as a rule is 
obtained within thirty minutes. 

Kunkei states that he has never observed skin temperatures above 
35°.5. In the tropical sun I have obtained slightly higher values, the 
highest being 3-7'°.4, but generally 36°.5 was the upper limit. 

Table IX shows a comparative study of the behavior of white and 
brown skin. In the sun, the white skin is always slightly hotter than 
the brown and with the brown skin the fall in temperature after a 
certain time of exposure is more pronounced. The heat absorbed by a 
brown skin is greater than the heat absorbed by a wMte skin in the same 
length of time. Therefore, it would seem as if the rise in temperature 
should take place more quickly in colored than in wliite skin. This has 
been experimentally proved to be true with dead skin by P. Schmidt 
and Eykmann.-® Yet, just Hie reverse is true in living men. Brown 
skin will absorb a greater quantity of rays than white, but being more 
quickly heated, the point where sweat secretion b^ins is reached earlier, 
and as soon as this point is reached the skin is cooled by water evapora¬ 
tion. With the white sMn, this process tak^ place more slowly and it 

* Virohotca Arch, (1895), 140, 125-157- 
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miisz be for rb:'= reason :ha: the brown skin, while absorbing more heat, 
i= fourd 10 hare lower reinperauires than the white skin under similar 
c-ondilions. The regniatory apparatus of the brown is more sensitive 
and works more promptly and snceessfnlly. This statement deserves at¬ 
tention, because the experiments on dead skin only served to convey a 
wrong impression of the behavior of colored and white skin when exposed 
to the sun's rays. 

Table IX .—Comparative increase in temperature of xohite shin and "broion skin 
icJien exposed to stai, as ohtained in the three foregoing expe7'iments. 


. Time in minutes. 


Temperature of cheek. 


i \ 

\ j 

I. 

n. 

III. 








. i shade. 







‘ ) White. 

i i 

Brown. 

White. 

Brown. 

White. 

Brown. 

: 

-a 

-C. 

^C. 



°G. 

: 0; 0 

32.4 

32.6 

33.1 

32.9 

33.3 

34.0 

10 i 



35.2 

34.1 

36.6 

36.6 

i 20 i 

36.5 

36.3 



37.4 

36.4 

an 



35.6 

34.4 

86.3 

35.4 

1 40 ■'_ 

*33.0 

*32.6 




* 50 :_ 




1 


( 60 ‘_ 



35.2 

34.8 



1 i 







i ! 

Temperature oi forehead. 

1 0| 0 

33.4 

33,8 

33.3 

33.5 

33.9 

34.4 

; 10!_: 



36.2 

35.6 

36.4 

an. 9 

! 20 i ___ ^ 

36.3 

36.1 

.3.5- 9 

35.4 

j ■ 30 ;_ 

_ 


35.4 

34.8 

35.6 

. 35.2 

i 50 ;_; 

*32,4 

*33.6 





1 60 '_! 



35.4 

34.8 



i i i '! ! 





* Muscular work. 


It IS a matter of general observation that, at a time when the white 
man is perspiring over his entire body and the sweat is dropping from 
his face and forehead, the brown man shows only a fine, velvet like layer 
on his skin. It is not the sweat which we see, but that which we do 
not see which exerts the cooling effect y in other words, the water 
evQpofdted, not the water secreted is of value. Sweat which drops is 
water lost from the body without the corresponding cooling effect. 
There is economy in sweating, and the most economical way is to 
secrete no more water than can and will be evaporated. Hypersecretion 
is ufldes^ and it deprives the body of water. It seems to me that the 
.iatjwn man is superior to the white in this economy of sweating, and 
TO &d an expression of that sape3;;iority in the lower sldu temperature 
of the brown man in the sun. It is as yet undecided whether the result 
la to ^ regulation of the sweat glands, or 
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even the anatomic build of the latter, is not diiferent in the tropical 
races from that of white men. Danbler states that the negro has larger 
and better developed sweat glands than the white man. The fact that 
Enbner could not find greater water evaporation in negroes than in 
Europeans at high air temperatures does not contradict my supposition, 
for, if I am rights the dark skin is superior to the white onh’ in the sun, 
where radiated heat is absorbed more intensively by the one than the 
other. 

Certain parts of the body, in brown as well as in wiiite men, seem 
TO sweat earlier and more intensively than others. For instance, the 
forehead always secretes sweat earlier than the arm. As a resnir, the 
temperature on the forehead has begun to fall while that of the arms is 
still rising. In the sun the ultimate temperatures observed on the 
arm are generally higher than those on the forehead. 

The results obtained so far indicate that the temperature of the 
human skin increases in the sun, but does not reach the normal body 
temperature. In animals without sweat glands, the skin temperature 
rises above febrile heights and the tissues lying underneath are heated. 
On the other hand, penetration of heat through the human skin seems 
improbable, the effect of the rays absorbed being neutralized by water 
evaporation on the skin. The more perfect this water evaporation is, 
the better the normal body temperature may be maintained. The be¬ 
havior of normal dogs as compared with those which have undergone 
tracheotomy shows this fact plainly. Monkeys exposed to the sun in 
Manila die in little over one hour because of their limited capacity to 
evaporate water, while man, vith his well-developed sweat glands resists 
the same climatic conditions for a much longer period without detriment. 

My experiments demonstrate the enormous physiologic and hygienic 
importance of ample water evaporation in the Tropics. We are the 
better off, the better we can lose heat by water evaporation. 

Water evaporation from the skin is the most complete when a large 
part of the skin area is uncovered. The native laborer in the Tropics 
generally wears but little clothing, often only a breechclout. On the 
other hand, the white skin can not withstand the direct rays of the snn. 
Sunburn, erythema solare, or even more severe lesions, are produced by 
the sums rays, while such injuries rarely occur with the brown skin. The 
range of the rays which produces this effect is not entirely known, but it 
is to be presumed that they lie in the violet end of the spectrum and 
beyond. Now, because of this effect the colored man can expose his 
body to the tropical sun, but the white man must keep covered. Neces¬ 
sarily, under the same climatic conditions, water evaporation from the 
skin when uncovered is much more free than that from the same skin 
covered with clothes. If we further consider that the colored skin 
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seems to be so arranged as to provide for a greater economy in sweating 
and water evaporation w'hen exposed to the snn. we must conclude 
that the colored man, as regards liis physical heat regidation in the 
tronioal siinlighr. is in a better position than tlie white man. 

The temperature conditions suiTOunding the parts of the body covered 
bv clothes depend principally on the class of clothing worn.-" It wall be 
important to learn what proportion of the heat rays are absorbed by 
the clothes, how freely they permit of water evaporation from the skin 
and how far free circulation of air is possible within them. The ques¬ 
tion of the extent to which heat regulation in the Tropics is affected by 
different kinds of clothing is of great physiologic and hygienic ini- 
porrance, and this problem will be considered in future investigations. 

IITiile men, by reason of their superior facilities for evaporating water, 
are able to counteract the radiated heat from the sun more efficiently 
than dogs, cats, rabbits, or monlveys, this heat is not without its influence 
on the human being. The w^ater loss which equalizes the radiated heat 
is considerable. A man lying quietly in the sun, in one hour lost 280 
grams in weight. The water actually lost from the body must have been 
considerably more, because the sweat absorbed by the clothing is not in¬ 
cluded in the above figure. The pulse rate of a man sitting quietly in 
the sun increases on an average about 10 to 12 beats over the number for 
the same man in the shade. I have proved this by several observations. 
The quantity of air respired is also increased. An average of a number 
of observations shows the following: 

Quantity of air respired in liters per minute. 


Number of observations 

Mini 

mum 

Maxi 

mum 

Aver 1 
age 1 

22 in shftdA__ . 

4 70 

5 83 

5 98 

7 90 

5 28 

b 74 

17 in snn ^ - _ _ , ^ ^ ^ __ 



Therefore, the volume of air respired increases 23 per cent, or from 
S16.8 liters per hour m the shade to 390.4 hters in the sun. 

If heat production withm ihe body is very great, as it is during 
atreiraous muscular work, then, even in a temperate climate, the heat- 
regulating apparatus is not able to diminish the heat by water evapora¬ 
tion as qumkly as it is produced, and as a result rises in the body tem¬ 
perature are observed (Zuntz und Schumbuig) If at the same time 
the body is also heated by radiation, the heat accumulated must be greater 
idth ® ecjEresponding rise in body temperature. 

. Ldisy* MfiBer nad Oaspari, Hgheaklhna uad BergwwIaniiigeB in 

dm Berlfe (1§08>. 

, phya^ologie des-^aarseh^, Berlin. 
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This increased body lemperaTure probably accounts for many of the 
accidents which usually are described as sun stroke or heat stroke; how¬ 
ever. several strokes of this kind, some even fatal, nave been reported 
with but slight rises in temperature. No reasonable explanation of these 
in relation to the heat rays have been given. I wish to oSer one ex¬ 
planation which seems to me quite plausible: Under unfavorable climatic 
conditions during muscular work. P. Schmidt has observed water losses 
as great as 1 kiloginm per hour. The body can withstand a loss of water 
in a maximum of 10 per cent of its weight. An acute loss of 3 to I 
kilograms within a few hours, according to our experience with animals 
(CzernyI, necessarily must result in severe disturbances, collapse or even 
death. It seems quite reasonable to assume that an excessive, continued 
water evaporation, while avoiding a rise of the body temperature, may 
lead to collapse, similar to that observed in cholera if the water lost from 
the body is not replaced. 

SOniAET. 

1. Under climatic conditions, even during the coaler seasons of the 
year in Manila, animals, such as rabbits and nioniveys which by nature 
have only a limited power of ph}'sieai heat regulation, or animals the 
physical heat regulation of which is artificially inhibited (tracheofomized 
dogs) die if exposed to the sun, the body temperature rising to febrile 
heights. If the same animals are protected from the rays of the 
sun, or if the increase of heat due to radiation from the sun is com¬ 
pensated by an increased loss such as would be brought about by a strong 
wind, then the animals suffer no discomfort. Insolation of the skull alone 
is without effect if the body temperature is kept within normal limits. 

2. The post-mortem findings on the animals d^ung as a result of in¬ 
solation show decided haemorrhagic lesions of the meninges in the brain, 
and in monkeys, in the heart.. 

3. In animalc without sweat glands the subcutaneous tissues are heated 
by the radiated heat from the sun to temperatures above those compatible 
with life. 

4. The human skin if exposed to the sun is warmed to about 3° to 4® 
above the normal skin temperature (32®.o to 33®.5 ). -4 ji increase, even 
to the normal body temperature, is prevented by evaporation of sweat. 
The cooling effect of the sweat secretion causes a fall of the skin tem¬ 
perature even if insolation is continued during longer periods. 

5. The brown skin of Malays, while theoretically absorbing more heat 
in the sun, shows a smaller rise in temperature in the tropical sun than 
the skin of white men under similar conditions. As an explanation, it 
is believed that an earlier and better water evaporation by sweat secretion 
takes place. 

6. The air in the human hair, especially in black hair, under the 
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inS-aence of the tropical sun acquires temperatures far above those com¬ 
patible with. life. 

T. It is demonstrated that in the tropical sun a man with a colored 
skin is in a better position as regards heat regulation than is a man 
with a white skin. 

8. T}"pe5 of apparatus suitable for testing temperatures therino- 
eleetricaiiT are described. 

In concluding. I wish to invite attention to more general biologic 
questions as regards climate. The monkey, whose home is in the 
Tropics, withstands the sun less readily than any other animal I have 
observed, including even the white man. Of course, the monkey does 
not live in the fields; his home is in the forest, into which only a small 
proportion of the direct rays of the sun can enter. He instinctively 
avoids exposing himself to the sun for more than a few minutes. The 
same is true of the natit^ of the Tropics, if he is left to his own cus¬ 
toms. Even if he is otherwise nearly naked, he often wears a large 
hat-like arrangement which shades not only his head but his body. 

Certain features of any climate must always be met. The temperate 
climate is only suitable for man if he protects his body against it. 
Our chemical heat regulation would not be sufiScient to allow us to with¬ 
stand the cold of temperate climates without the protection of clothes 
and houses. 

The question of the best way to live in a certain climate will always 
be to learn how to avoid its injurious effects, or to secure protection 
against them. No better example than the monkey, which is killed by 
the tropical sun in from one to two hours, can be found to confirm 
the above statements. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate I. Hearts of monkeys exposed to the sun, 

II, Brain of monkey exposed to the siin. 

TEXT FIGCBES. 

Fig. L Diagrams sliowing connections between galvanometer and theremoeoiiple. 
. Diagram of a thermocouple used in taking temperatures of the skin. 

. Second type of apparatus used in temperature experiments. 
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THE ERADICATION Ox- BERIBERI FROM THE PHILIPPINE 
^^NATIVE) SCOUTS BY MEANS OF A SIMPLE 
CHANGE IN THEIR DIETARY.’^ 


By WzsTO>' P. Chambeklain.' 


I. changes in the FILIPINO EAIION FOB SCOUTS ^ IN THE YEAH 1910. 

Infiiieuced by the TOik of Braddon, -Staiiron. Fraser and others on 
the effects of highly milled rice;, this Board investigated in IS Scout coni- 
panies the incidence of beriberi as related to the diet- aetualk consumed, by 
the As a result of the knowledge gained the Board (then con¬ 

sisting of Captains Phalen and Kilfaourne) on September 30, 1909, 
reeonmiended that the following changes be made in the Filipino Scout 
ration: 

1. That the daily amount of rice used per man be limited to 16 ounces instead 
of the 20 ounces formerly allowed. 

* Read, with permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division, before the 
Philippine Islands Medical Association at Manila, P. I., February 22 to 24, 1911, 

'* Major, Medical Corps, United States Army; President of the Board for the 
Study of Tropical Diseases as they exist in the Philippine Islands. 

• The organization known as the ‘‘Philippine Scouts’* consists of approximately 
6,000 Filipino enlisted men serving as infantry. The commissioned officers are 
Americans. This organization is under the control of and supported by the War 
Department of the United States and is scattered in small garrisons throughout 
the Archipelago. The Philippines Constabulary, referred to later, is under the 
control of the Insular Government and has an enlisted strength of about 4,000 
Filipinos. It is much more widely scattered in smaller garrisons than is the 
Scout organization and it has an entirely different system of rationing its men. 

*Kilboume, E. D., Food Salts in Relation to Beriberi. This Journalf Sec. B 
(1910), 5, m. 
lOlSOl-3 
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2. That Filipino number 2 rice (an undermilled article) be substituted for 
choice Saigon rice (highly milled.)'' 

3. That 1.6 ounces of beans be added to the ration in place of the 4 ounces 
of rice not used. 

4. That the issue be authorized of canned tomatoes in lieu of an equal quantity 
of potatoes, but not to exceed 20 per cent of the total issue. 

5. That onions be issued on the same terms as tomatoes instead of allowing 
them to be substituted for the entire quantity of potatoes. 

6. That no savings be permitted upon the ration of fresh beef and potatoes or 
their substitutive articles. 

The components of the Philippine ration at the time of these recom¬ 
mendations are shown in the following table: 

Table I. —Filipino ration, Army Regulations 1908, paragraph 12^0. 


Component articles. 

Quantities. 

Substitutive 

articles. 

j 

Quantities, i 



fRan.on _ 

8 ounces. 

Beef, fresh_ _ 

12 ounces_ 

J Canned meat. 

8 ounces. 

FlmiT___ „ _ 

S ounces,— 

[Fish, canned, 
[Fish, fresh —. 
Hard bread 

12 ounces. 

12 ounces. 

8 ounces. 

Baiting powder, when in field and 
ovens are not available__ 

0.32 ounce,, 

Ricft _ _ _ _ _ _ 

20 ounces_ 



Pntatnfis , _ _ 

8 ounces,,,. 

Onions 

8 ounces. 

Coffep. rnsisted and ground _ 

1 ounce_ 


Sugar...______ 

2 ounces,,,. 



Vinegan* ^ 

0.08 gill 




0.64 ounce,,' 



Pepper, blact ... _ 

0.02 ounce,,! 








It should be explained for the benefit of those not in the military 
service that such a ration does not indicate exactly what a company eats. 
"Savings’^ can be and nsnally are made on some components of the ration 

““Polished rice,” ''highly milled rice,” “scoured rice” and “white rice” have 
been used by various writers as synonyms. They are contrasted with “under- 
milled rice,” “medium milled rice,” “unpolished rice,” and “red rice,” all four 
terms indicating that more or less pericarp has been left on the grain. Some 
nces have red pericarp and others have white. If the red pericarp is all milled 
off, the grain is then white. Therefore, the use of the term “white rice” to 
indicate a i%hly milled article is objectionable because it leads to confusion 
beiween milling processes and color of pericarp. 

As far as the presence of adherent pericarp is concerned undermilled rice 
corresponds with the “cured rice” of India (not used in the Philippines) and the 
number 2” rice of the Scout ration prescribed bv General Orders, 

Ko.24 
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and the money value thereof used to purchase other articles of the rarlon. 
or articles not on the ration, for the purijose of adding variety to the 
company bill of fare; or the money value of the articles saved may be 
added to the company fund. 

The first and third recommendations and indirectly that portion of 
the sixth recommendation relating to rlie saving of fresh beef mere 
made effective by the iolloming instructions of the division commander 
and must have gone into operation at the individual posts betmeen the 
middle of hTovember, 1909, and the first part of .January, 191*''. 

HE.\.DQCiEIEES; PHILIPPINES DIVISION, 

Manila. Xovember .J, 1909. 

The Commanding General, 

Department of Luzon {Visayas, Mindanao, and Camp Avery], .1/aniIa. 

Sir: The division eommander directs that the attention of ail Scout battalion 
and company commanders be called to the directions of the Secretary of War, 
that, with the e.tception of the meat component of the ration, Scouts will be 
rationed as largely as possible on native food products; to the recommendation 
of the Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases, that the amount of rice be 
reduced from 20 ounces to 16 ounces per ration, and that beans to the extent of 
1.6 ounce per ration be used in lieu of rice: to Army regulation 1262, under 
which native food products not procurable locally can be obtained from the 
subsistence department as exceptional articles. 

In view of the above, company commanders should not draw rice to exceed 
16 ounces per ration. Savings should be made as largely as possible on potatoes, 
onions and coffee, and native products, such as camotes, mongos, squash, ginger 
root, etc., be purchased. 

Yery respectfully, 

(Signed) J. T. Kerr, Adjutant-General. 

Furfhermore, steps were taken by tlie subsistence department to 
obtain a Filipino number 3 rice (undennilled) to replace the bighly 
milled or "polished’’ Saigon rice wbieh was used for the Scouts. None 
of this undermilled rice, however, went iuto use until about August 
(as will be shown below). We consider that the provision of under- 
miUed rice combined with the above instructions of the division com¬ 
mander would have put into effect the most essential features of the 
Board’s original recommendations. 

The situation was complicated by the arrival, toward the end of 
March, 1910, of General Orders, JJo. 2i, War Department, February, 
1910. This order greatly altered the Scout dietary. The components of 
the ration thus prescribed are shown below: 
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Tabls II._ Filipino raiion. General Orders^ No. 2ff, TTar Department, 1910.^ 


Component articles. 

Quantities. 

Substitutive 

articles. 

Quautitios. 




S ounces. 


12 ounces_ 

j Canned moat- 

IFish, canned.- 

[Fifib, frftsh _ 

P ounces. 

12 ounces. 

12 ounces. 



Fimir 

8 ounces—— 

Hard bread- 

S ounces. 

Baking powder, when in field and 
ovens are not available. 

0.32 ounce_ 



16 ounces_ 

Eiee, Saigon 


i 

j 

rfftwinffisa, 

8 ounces 

{ichen Filipino 
So. j3 can not he 
obtained). 


IjiLiltULK^O 

Jf/innna . ... _ 

4 ounces_ 



Coffee, roasted and ground- 

0.5 ounce_ 



0.5 ounce —_ 




2 ounces_ 



1 VTnPcrpT - . 

O-OSgill_ 



! pftlf ... ._ - 

. 0.64 ounce — 



• Pepper, _- - m 

, 0.02ounce- 







» The camote is a vegetable allied to the sweet potato The mongo (Phaseolua radiatus 
Linn.) is allied to the bean '‘Filipino No 2” rice as the term is used in this ration 
means an undermilled rice 

The Board had no knowledge of this new ration prior to the pro¬ 
mulgation of the order in the Philippine Islands. It will be seen, 
however, that the order carried out in spirit the three most important 
recommendations of the Board in that an undermilled rice (Pilipino 
No. 2) is prescribed in the amount of 16 ounces daily and mongos 
(equivalent to beans) are added to the ration in lieu of the 4 ounces of 
rice taken away. 

DATES ON WHICH THE COMPONENTS OF THE NEW RATION WENT INTO USE 

The subsistence department at once proceeded to obtain mongos and 
camotes, bnt in order to nse up the large supply of Saigon rice on hand 
a delay occnrred in the issue of the Filipino number 2 rice. In deter¬ 
mining the dates on which the Scouts would actually begin to subsist 
on these new articles one must consider the date the article was delivered 
to the quartermaster’s department in Manila for shipment to posts, the 
time of sailing of the transports, the time spent on the voyage, the 
time spent in unloading and the delays (due to rations being drawn 

•Since July 1, 1910, Scout eompajiies have been authorized to make money 
savings on the entire ration and purchase therewith such articles as they need, 
but the purchases must he made from the subsistence department, provided it 
has ihe desired articles in stock. This new system does not materially affect the 
of the The money value of the ration at the present time is 

ahosQEt 14 eents United States eiirren<^. 
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only tliree a 2 i:r.iLr:i, vb-ich occur a:rer the articles actually 

reached the conimissart' oxcer at the Scottr post and which cculd nor 
average less than nve days. All of these iaerors except the las: have 
been embodied in Table III. From a careful =:udy of all the conditions 
it is possible to set a date before which none c; the articles could have 
become a parr of the diet, and a period during which they must, have 
been gradually going into use. 

None of the Filipino number $ rice could by any possibility have 
been in use prior to July 15. 191^. and but little could have been issued 
at any time in July. In August tlie issue became niore general, and 
probably all Scour companies were supplied by the last of August or 
drst part of Seprember. 

The first consignments of mongos and camotes were shipped siinulia- 
neously and none left >laiiila rmtil May *20, 1910. Under the most 
favorable conditions of unloading and prompt issue one Scout command 
(three companies) might have put mongos and camotes into use as early 
as May 21, but probably did not. hTo other Seems could piossibly have 
been using these camotes and mongos before May 25 even granting diat 
they were issued at once on arrival at the station. About half of the 
Scouts could not have received any mongos and camotes until well into 
June. The issue to the last of the posts was nor completed till the fet 
part of July, 

The first shipments of ginger root occurred at the same time as 
those of camotes and mongos. In some of the Mindanao posts ginger 
root was received about ten da3*5 sooner than camotes and mongos, but 
not, however, before the last two or three days of May. 

The importance of fixing these dates will be appreciated when the 
beriberi statistics for 1910 are considered. The derails for the shipments 
are shown in the following table: 

Table III. 


Article of 
ration. 

First received 
in depot 
commissary* 
Manila. 

Dates first invoices were turned over lo the quartermaster’s de- ■ 
partment for shipment to Scout posts in the Department of— 

Luzon. i Visayas. 

! 

Mindanao. 

No. 2 rice_ 

Camotes_ 

Mongos- — 

Ginger root —j 

July 5,1910 „ 
May 20,1910.. 

1 MaylS, 1910— 
May 19,1910- 

July 14 to Aug. 23 July 14 to Aug. 3_ 

May 20 to May 23^ __i May 20 to June 2«_ 

May 19 to May 25^ —i On May IS_ 

May 20 to June 17 —j May 20 to June 2 

July 5» to Aug. 5. 
June3toJtmeS.e 
Junes to July 7. ’ 

May 19 to July 8. i 

Time consumed in transit to 
individual posts. 

___ 

i . i 

2 to 16 days; aver- 4 to 11 days; aver- 

j age, 4i. age, 7L 

4 to IS days; aver¬ 
age, 10. 


a This July 6 shipment reached Cotahato on July 13 and Torroy Barracks and Davao 
on July 15. Issues to the troops were not to be expected immediately after it arrived. 

^ One post rationed August 17- 
‘'One post rationed July 2. 

One post rationed June 3. 
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THE CHARACTER OP THE RICE SELECTED. 

The Filipino mmiber 2 rice selected by the subsistence department was 
examined as regards its pericarp by this Board and approved. It was a 
mixed rice, having grains with red pericarp mingled with those having 
a white pericarp. A large amount of the pericarp had been left on the 
gi'ain. By analysis made in the office of the Surgeon-General of the 
Ainiy it was found to contain, nitrogen 1.32 per cent^ potash (KoO) 
0.223 per cent and phosphoric acid (P 2 O 5 ) 0.489 per cent, whereas the 
polished rice it replaced had contained only 1.08 per cent nitrogen, 0.098 
per cent potash and 0.260 per cent phosphoric acid. 

The mixed red and white rice was approved for two reasons. First, 
it was possible to determine at a glance, without staining, whether suf¬ 
ficient pericarp remained on the kernel. Second, it was thought that if 
this red rice proved unwelcome to the Scouts a change could be made 
in subsequent contracts to an imdermilled luliite rico which, by contrast 
with the red rice, would then probably prove acceptable, whereas it 
would undoubtedly have aroused hostility if substituted immediately for 
the highly polished article the subsistence department has in the past 
been issuing to the Scouts and 'which they have come to like because of 
its snow}’ appearance when cooked. It is probable that few of the Scouts 
were used to such a highly polished article prior to their enlistment, and 
in many sections of the Islands a red, undemiilled rice is commonly used. 
After, several years in the military service where they received only the 
highest grade of polished rice these natives have become spoiled in this 
respect, and it was to be anticipated that the substitution of an under¬ 
milled rice, whether red or white, would be distasteful to them for a time. 

The truth of the above reasoning has been demonstrated by the ex¬ 
perience of the Philippine Civil Government. At the Culion leper colony 
the inmates objected to an undennilled red rice, but apparently are 
satisfied with an equally undermilled rice having white pericarp. The 
use of ■undermined rice has eradicated beriberi from that and other civil 
institutions in the Philippines, and at this point it may be mentioned 
that on May 4, 1909, Governor-General Forbes issued Executive Order 
No. 3’^', forbidding the use of polished rice in any public institution. 

HISSATISFACTIOH WITH THE XEW FILIPINO RATION. 

For many reasons the new Filipino ration, as ordered by General 
Orders, No. 24, caused dissatisfaction among the troops and in the sub¬ 
sistence department. The Filipino number 2 rice, in addition to being 
undennilled, contained many unhusked kernels and much broken grain 
and dirt and furthermore was thought to become infested with worms 
^ insects more tihan did polished rice. The camotes did not 
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keep well iiiid neither thev nor the monsfos could always be ootamecL in 
sumcient quaiiTiiies in the Island rnarkeis. Therefore, .soine had to oe 
imported. The ginger root was not acceptable to me .Scout as a partiai 
substitute for eonee. Neither mongos nor eainotes met wiili favor as 
constant ankles of diet. 

EZIUBN TO THE OLD FILIPINO SATiON. 

The dieraiT problem was still further changed on November 7. 1910. 
when General Orders, No. 2-±. pi-escribing the new Filipino ration, was 
revoked by a cabiegram from Washington. The question of diet there¬ 
fore reverts to its former status, viz, the old Filipino ration iTaoie I) 
with 20 ounces of polished rice as a component. There is, however, so 
much Filipino number 2 rice on hand in the subsistence depots that its 
issue and use will continue for several months, hleanrime the Board 
is making efforts to liave the ration modified to the extent of forbidding 
the use of more than 16 ounces or rice daily per man and prescribing a 
first grade undennilled rice with white pericarp, in place of the liiglily 
milled grain which the ration now calls for. 

LESSON LEAEXED FKOM USE OF FILIPINO NUMBER 2 BICE. 

A very desirable lesson has been learned from the issue of the Filipino 
number 2 rice. The Board now recognizes that the term Filipino number 
2 rice was an unfortunate one for two reasons. First, some samples of 
commercial Filipino number 2 rice are highly milled or polished; second, 
this rice is second grade not only in respect to its milling ( i. e., pericarp 
removal) but also as to its husking and screening and probably at times 
is produced from an inferior qiiaiity of palay (padi). The original 
selection by the Board of Filipino number 2 rice as the beriberi preventing 
xy^e was due to the fact that when our recommendation wa.s made no 
other kind of undennilled rice could be found in the Manila market and 
there was much less knowledge of and interest in the subject, on the part 
of the rice dealers, than is now the case. 

What the Board now recommends for the Scouts is a rice of the highest 
grade and in all resj^eets like the "choice rice" of the subsistence depart¬ 
ment except that it is "'undennilled” (i. e., has much of its pericarp left 
on). In this connection the use of the word 'billing' refers only to. 
the process of decortication carried on (in most mills) between a stone 
cone and the metal-gauze case within wliich the stone revolves, and does 
not have reference to the other processes carried out in the building, such 
as husking, winnowing, screening and polishing between sheep skin 
buffers. We also recommend that, for appearance sake only, this rice 
be prepared from palay having a white pericarp. 
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Sucii a rice can novv be produced in these Islands and the millers state 
that iirkeeping qualities should be equal to those of highly milled rice. 
The Board has recently examined samples of a rice from Siam styled 
"As-dmn IJ'o. IT." This is an undermilled rice prepared under the super¬ 
vision oi Boctor Highet, of Bangkok, who states that it has been used 
for six months in an asylum and found to prevent the development of 
beriberi. Except for an occassional red grain, the lice is white and has 
much the larger part of the pericarp remaining on the kernels. There 
are very few unhusked or badly broken grains. The dealers state that 
they can furnish in quantity rice conforming to this standard. This 
rice is found by the Bureau of Science to contain 0.53 per cent of phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide and this we consider an index of its safety. It appears 
that rices containing over 0.4 per cent of phosphorus pentoxide will 
prevent beriberi, and this can be used as an indicator, irrespective of 
whether or not one accepts the phosphorus theory of beriberi production. 

n. CHEAT EEDTTCTION IN THE BERIBERI ADMISSION RATE IN THE YEAR 1910. 

The numerous changes which have occurred in the Scout ration during 
the year 1910 render necessaiy a somewhat elaborate analysis of the 
situation before one can decide to which factors should be ascribed,any 
peculiarity which may be found in the beriberi rate for the period. From 
the standpoint of sciaitific dietetic study it is unfortunate that so many 
alterations were made in such close sequence. 

Let us now determine if any peculiarity is manifest in the beriberi 
admission rate for the year 1910. A glance at the following statistical 
tables will settle the question by showing an unprecedented decrease in 
the amount of that disease among the Scouts for the calendar year 1910. 

Tabi*e IV. — Beriberi statistics for Philippine Scouts, calendar years IdOt to 1910, 


Calendar year. 

Mean 

Btrength 

Surgeon- 

Geneiars 

Office. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Discharges for 
disability. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Bate per 
1,000. 

Num¬ 

ber, 

Rate per 
1,000. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Bate per 
1,000. 

1902 „ 

4,S26 

598 

123.92 

29 

6.01 

2 

0.41 

1903 . 

4,789 

614 

128.21 

22 

4.59 

5 

1.04 

1904_ 

4,610 

334 

74.62 

7 

1.52 

6 

1.30 

1905_ 

4,732 1 

170 

35.93 

6 

1.21 

1 

0 02 

IQflfi __ 

4,759 

176 

36.98 

9 

1 79 

A 

1 19 

im _ _ _ 

4,679 

U5 

24.58 

6 

1.28 

3 

0.54 

Iflflft_ 

5,085 

618 

121.54 

7 

1.35 

13 

2.50 

1909 

5,3^ 


103,93 

12 

2 17 

33 

5.96 

1910 _ 

5,422 

50 

10,00 

2 

0.36 

3 

0.55 
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during IDO? and 1D03 and thar rliere 'ixc= a f.oi: and gri^'jol yearly 
decrease in its incidence do'vni to 1901, Tvhen the total nnznaer oi adniis- 
sions had fallen to lie. In lOOS there tras a sndden increase to 61S 
admissions, the largest nninber recorded in any one year. In 1909 the 
number of admissions was but little less, 55S, while for the year 1910 
there were only 50 admissions, a most signincant drop when it is con¬ 
sidered that all the sanitan’ conditions were unchanged except the diet. 
The drop in the death rate and in the disc-harge rate are equally 
remarkable, 

III. RELATIOXSHI? BEIW’EEX DECREASE OE BERIBERI ASD CHANGES IX 

DIETARY. 

It wiH be seen in Table Y that 39 (or SO per cent) of the admissions 
occurring in 1910 appeared in the first three months oi the year^ a time 
when the ration changes recommended by the Board had been in effect 
but a short time,, or were just being put into effect. It is important to 
note that some decrease in admissions began in the last quarter of 1909 
and that just prior to that time members of the Board had visited many 
Scout posts, especially those where the disease was rife, and had in¬ 
vestigated the dietary actually in use and advised company commanders 
to limit the daily consumption of rice and to use liberally the other 
components of the ration instead of economizing for the purpose of 
making cash savings. We believe that the effect of the Board's recom¬ 
mendations at the Scout posts visited, followed by the ration changes 
inaugurated by the division commander and by General Orders, Yo. '24, 
has been to dimmish the quantity of rice consumed by Scout companies 

^ Table I\b except for tbe year 1910, is taken from the reports of the Surgeon- 
General of the Army. Table V is compiled from records in the office of the 
Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division. The discrepancy between the total admis¬ 
sions in the two tables is due to the fact that in the chief surgeon's record a 
new admission is recorded if a patient is transferred from one hospital to another, 
whereas in the Surgeon-GeneraPs report one admission is recorded for such a 
case. The admissions (50) for 1910 should really be compared with the chief 
surgeon^s figures for 1908 and 1909 (624 and 604, respectively). This would 
make the showing even more favorable than is given in the text. Fractionally it 
means that the admissions for 1910 were less than one-twelfth of the average 
for the two preceding years. 
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and to increase the amount of meat, beans (mongos) and other com¬ 
ponents used. The haimful influences attributed to polished rice are 
believed b}' us to be due not to the presence of an}'- injurious element 
in such rice, but simply to the absence from it of some substance neces- 
sarv for proper nutrition. Hence, it becomes evident that a dinvinution 
of the quantity of rice consumed and a substitution tlicrcfor of suitable 
ai-ricles of food might produce the same results as would be obtained 
from the use of an iindiniinislied quantity of rice in wliich the necessary 
nutritive substance was present in proper amounts. Therefore, favor¬ 
able results following the carrying out of our recommendations would by 
no means be in opposition to the polished-rice theory of beri])eri even 
when the good results appeared before the undermilled rice went into use. 

XrN'DEEMILLED RICE NOT THE CAUSE OF DECREASE IN BERIBERI ADMISSIONS. 

It is obvious on examining Tables III, V, and YI that undermiUed 
rice could have had nothing to do with the great decrease in heriheri 
admissions which occurred prior to Augtist 1, 1910, and it probably could 
have had nothing to do with the low rate in August. Undermilled rice 
may have contributed a share to the continuance of the good results in 
September, October. November and December. 

INFLUENCE OF MONGOS, OAMOTES, AND GINGER ROOT ON DECREASE OF BERI'BERI. 

A study of Tables III, Y, and YI (together with the remarks above 
Table III) will show that the marked decrease in the beriberi rate for 
April and May and probably for June could not have been due to the 
mongos, camotes, and ginger root added to the ration l)y General Orders, 
No. 24. At this writing there are no figures to show how extensively 
mongos and camotes were used as a result of the division commander^s 
letter of November 3, 1909; so that a beneficial influence from mongos 
and camotes prior to May, 1910, can not be excluded. For reasons which 
will not be entered into here the Board does not consider thglt there is 
any special virtue in mongos and camotes as compared -with beans and 
Irish potatoes which would enable them to prevent beriberi. There is 
little doubt that the mongo is a good beriben-preventing vegetable, 
blit it is not any better than the bean recommended by this Board on 
September 30, 1910. We do not consider either camotes or potatoes 
of much value m preventing the disease. The influence of ginger root 
can be eliminated because of its date of issue as well as for other reasons. 

TBPE REAL CA-USE OF THE ERADICATION OF BERIBERI FROM THE SCOUTS. 

From the above discussion -the Board concludes that the important 
b^beri preventing factor in the new Filipino ration pre^ribed by Gen¬ 
eral Or5etS;,;No,. 24> wa^ neither mongo, nor camote, nor ginger root, nor 
'per^ but was the redueiion in the quantity of rice 
.bwi tie s^disiitution, in lieu of ike rice taken away^ of a 
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legumen, which in this case was mongos bur which might equally vrell 
have been beans as recoinmendecl by the Board on September 20, 1910. 

The loiiO’R'ing table will show graphically the periods over which 
there was active each one oi tlie hve new factors, i a ) underrailled rice. 
(h) eamotes. (c) mongos, (tf ) ginger root, and {e) red'aetion of rice to 
16 ounces and addition of a legnmen. The solid part of the lines in¬ 
dicates the period during which the inniienee was general and the dotted 
part- the period during which the indnence was beginning and did not 
affect all the Scout organizations. 

Table VI. —Beriberi admissions li* months, calendar year 1010. and infAteners 

acting Thereon. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Slav. June. July Aug. Sepr. Oc-t. Nov. Dee. 
Admissions_ 15 S 12 : S' 4 . 1 0 2 0 0 0 . 10 ' 


No. 2 rice (c:). 


Camotes (h) _ 


Mongos (c)_ I 


Ginger root (d) _ 


Reduction and leg¬ 
ume {€) _ .. 


It is obvious that factor fe). viz, reduction in the amount of rice 
and addition of a legumen, is the 07ily one wiiich has been operative 
during the whole period of marked decrease in beriberi admissions. 

It might be argued, bv those favoring the nitrogen starvation theory, that the 
decrease in beriberi in 1910 was due to an increase in the amount of meat con¬ 
sumed by the Scouts as a resxilt of the letter of the division commander which 
directed the making of savings as largely as possible on potatoes, onions and 
coffee. We do not think that an increased meat consumption has been an im¬ 
portant factor for the following reasons: (a) The Scout did not as a rule make 
large savings on his meat component and (b) the meat allowance is so great (12 
ounces) that the Scouts could make considerable savings thereon and still have 
an amount larger than is furnished the soldier of many of the European armies, 
the French allowing 10.6 ounces of meat, the Russian 7.76 ounces and the Austrian 
6.7 ounces. In considering these figures it should be borne in mind that the 
average weight of a Filipino is about four-fifths tliat of a European or American. 

ly. BEARING ON BERIBERI RATE OF FACTORS OTHER THAN DIETETIC. 

During the year 1910 w'e are aware of no changes in the sanitarj* 
conditions among the Scouts, other than dietetic, which could account 
for the lowered incidence of beriberi. There has been no marked de¬ 
crease during 1910 in the admission rate for other diseases. The 
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average monthiv admissions for all diseases was 430.5 in 1908, 393.9 in 
1909 and Sll.o'in 1910. Since beriberi was causing an average monthly 
admission of over 50 in 1908 and 1909, while the average was only 4 
in 1910, it is evident that the average monthly admissions for all causes 
other than beriberi was not materially lower in 1910 than it was in 1909. 

That the reduction in beriberi among the Scouts in 1910 is not 
coincident with a corresponding lessening of beriberi cases in the gen¬ 
eral population in the Philippines may be inferred from the following 
table*of death rates which was furnished us through the courtesy of the 
officials of the Bureau of Health: 

Table VII ,—Deaths from leriheri. 


1 

i Fiscal year. 

In 

Manila. 

- 

In 22 
provinces 
(popula¬ 
tion 
about 
5,000,000). 

Total. 

! 1906., .... . _ - - _ _ 

406 

403 

492 

924 

1,002 i 
911 

2,228 

1,377 

1,180 

1,765 

1,395 

(") 

2,634 

1,777 

1,672 

2,689 

2,397 

! lonT _ 

’ - - , _ -- - -_- — _ 

j Tana _ , .... .. 

t __ _ j 

i 1911 . _ _ . 




» Not obtainable. 


It should be noted that the rates in Tables VII are for fiscal years 
■while those in Tables IV and V are for calendar years. Also that the 
rates for Manila, 1911, are only for half a fiscal year and correspond to 
the calendar period of June to December, 1910, a period when the ad¬ 
mission rate for the Scouts -was practically niL We do not attach much 
absolute importance to the figures in Table VII because the death rates 
for the general population of the Philippines, even in Manila, are notori¬ 
ously unreliable for beriberi as well as for other diseases. We do feel, 
however, that the rates are, relatively, as reliable for 1910 as for the 
few years preceding and that therefore any extraordinary reduction iu 
the incidence of beriberi in 1910 would have been mirrored in these 
figures which show a decided increase rather than a decrease in the death 
rate for the calendar year 1910 in Manila. 

The number of cases of beriberi among the Philippine (native) Con- 
siabulary, furnished through the courtesy of Major S. G. Q-uerney, are as 
follows: 1908, 52 cases; 190^ 193 eases; 1910 (11 months), 61 cases. 

The occurrence of cases hj months for 1910 is shown in Table VIII 
pared with admissions for same months among the Scouts. 
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Table TUI. — Ccnip'^rUoK of aKhr.issiom for lerzoeri criioyig i:COi.:s (tr.o 

Coii3tc:lulc:rj. 




^eouts__ 1> 

Cori5:ab::Iarr.. 7 



The Constab'alc.ry consists of anproxirnfitely 4.0’JO eiiiistea men,. Tiaeiy 
scattered thronghont the Archipelago. For some years their beriberi rate 
has been mneh less tbian that for the Scouts, this diference probably 
being due to the fact that they are dirPerently rationed. The admission 
rate for ISIO is only one-tli:rd that for 1909, but is higiier than for 1908. 
On looking at Table Till it is ooTions that there was no such falling 
oS in the beriberi admission rate among the Constabulary for me last 
half of 1910 as tvas seen among the Scouts. 

It must be admitted that the very high Scout death rate (2.1*'’ per 
1,000) and discharge rate (5.96 per 1^000) for beriberi in the year 1909 
may have been to some extent responsible for a low admission rate in 
1910 because these two processes, death and discharge for disability, 
doubtless eliminated many old chronic eases wliich had kept retuming 
on sick report after apparently having been cured. TTe do not think, 
however, that this was the important feature in lowering the admission 
rate for 1910. 

V. SUMiTAET AND CONCLUSIONS. 

THE BOABIV STILL ADHEEES TO THE POLISEED-EICE THEOBV OF BERIBEEI PEODUCTIOV. 

The real factors in the eradication of beriberi from the Scout organi¬ 
zations have been a reduction in the amount of nee consumed and the 
addition of a legumen. The result was accomplished without the use 
of undermilled rice. The Board still favors the polished-rice theory of 
beriberi production as being the one best supported at the present time 
by experimental evidence and practical experience in many localities. 
It is considered that the good results with the Scouts help to support 
the theory. The Board feels that the adoption of an undermilled grain 
for the Philippine Scouts will allow rice to be used more freely by these 
soldiers with less risk of beriberi than would be the case if the polished 
article were supplied to them. This is a very important point because, 
as a result of racial taste and custom, a certain number of natives will 
attempt to subsist mainly on rice no matter how extensive, varied or well 
balanced may be the diet supplied to them by the subsistence depart¬ 
ment. If polished rice is being issued to the troops, those men will be 
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the first to develop beriberi whenever for any reason a period of un¬ 
favorable dietetic administration supervenes. 

Since rice is the natural and economical diet for the oriental native 
it follows that the free use of undermilled rice is likely to work in the 
direction of both efficiency and economy. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(1) Beriberi has disappeared from the Philippine (native) Scout or¬ 
ganizations during the last half of the year 1910. 

(2) There have been no sanitary improvements to account for this 
except the changes in diet and there has been no corresponding decrease 
in the admission rate for diseases other than beriberi. 

(3) There was no corresponding decrease in the incidence of beriberi 
in the general Filipino population or in the Philippine (native) Con¬ 
stabulary. 

(4) The decrease in admissions for beriberi among the Scouts was 
clearly marked for four months before the use of undermilled rice began. 

(5) The decrease in admissions was well under way before the mongos, 
camotes and ginger root of the new ration began to be issued. 

(6) The decrease in the admissions for beriberi was due either to un¬ 
known causes acting coincidently with a reduction in the amount of rice 
used and the addition of a legumen, or was due directly to these dietetic 
changes. As no other reduction in admissions even approaching that of 
1910 has occurred since the organization of the Scouts in 1901 we do not 
believe that the present decrease is due to coincidence. 

(7) The facts do not oppose the polished-rice theory of beriberi pro¬ 
duction. On the contrary, we believe that they support it. 



A CASE OF DYSENTERY CAUSED BY BALANTlDiUVi COLI 
WITH COINCIDENT FILARIAL INFARCTION 
OF THE SPLEEN.* 


By Feed B. Bo^oian. 

{Fr'oni ihe Biological Lahoratory, Bureau of Hclence, Manila. P. l.\ 


The clinical history and proiocol of the following case illustrate very 
well the very serious nature of infection with Balantidium colL In a 
previous paper ^ I reported two eases and there is a great similarity 
between one of these and that about to be reported. ■!>oth in the clinical 
history* and the findings at autopsy. 

The ease was found during the routine examination of fseees at Biiibid 
Prison, Manila, and was immediately placed under observation in the 
hospital. The patient, when admitted to tlie hospital, complained only 
of mild diarrhoea. He rapidly recovered without any medicinal treat¬ 
ment, the parasites disappeared from the stool, and he was returned to 
duty. One month later (August 17) the patient was again admitted 
to the hospital, complaining of pain in the chest, cough, bloody 
diarrhoea, and fever. Temperature on entrance, 40'’. I was unable to 
follow the case closely for a few days, but the temperature gradually 
became lower and he seemed to be improving until August 26, when his 
temperature again began to rise, the pulse became weak and respiration 
more rapid. On August 30 I examined him and made the following 
notes: 

The patient is a male Filipino, age 40, with no history of previous illness 
except occasional attacks of diarrhoea during the past year. He appears to be 
in almost a collapsed condition and is roused with diflSculty and then can not 
answer questions. 

He is hiccoughing regularly and coughs oc(5asionally, bringing up large amounts 
of greenish-white material, greenish flakes, and some blood-stained mucus. 

The tongue is heavily coated and the breath foul. The eyes are protruded 
and the pupils dilated. The face is distorted as if from great pain. 

There is some pulsation of the vessels of the neck. The pulse is weak and 

^Read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Philippine Islands Medical As¬ 
sociation, Manila, February 24, 1911. 

^Tkis Journal, Bac. B, (1909), 4, 417. 
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thready, although regular. The apical impulse is normally situated and the 
heart is not enlarged. Pulse rate, 95 per minute. 

Breathino- is rapid; vocal fremitus somewhat intensified in the base of the 
left; lung, and this area is also somewhat dull on percussion. In the bases of 
both lungs and up toward the axillse, coarse rales may be heard and also an occa¬ 
sional friction rub. 

The spleen can not be palpated. The liver is normal in size. The abdomen 
is slightly prominent and this is particularly apparent in the left flank, where 
there is distinct bulging. The entire abdomen is tender on palpation, hut this 
is particularly noticeable in the colon area on both sides and in the epigastrium. 
There is great general muscular weakness. The patient lies for the greater part 
of the time with the legs flexed. 

The bowels move frequently and the motion is accompanied by tenesmus. 
The stool is very thin and sanguineous. During the past week there has been 
much blood present, more than at any time during the course of the illness. 

Microscopic examination of the faces shows many balantidia present (30 
or 40 in one cover-glass specimen) also much blood and mucus. 

Blood examination .—^The blood is very pale and coagulates slowly. Hsemog- 
lobin, 70 per cent; white blood cells, 4,000. Differential counts show no eosi- 
nophilia to be present and the blood picture is practically normal. Urine, some 
albumin and a few casts present. 

August 31; The patient is much weaker and can not be roused. Heart very 
feeble. He is still hiccoughing. The abdomen is very tender, but no other signs 
of peritonitis are observed, * 

The patient died on September 1 at 4.45 a. m. Many methods of treatment 
were used without any definite effect being produced. Bnemata of quinine, silver 
nitrate and thymol were given, also ipecac by mouth in large doses. 

Protozoa other than Balantidium eoU were never found during the course of 
the disease, although the fseces were examined daily. The autopsy was performed 
by me four hours after death. 

The protocol follows: 

Autopsy ,—The body is that of a well-nourished Filipino. Rigor mortis is 
present. The pupils are equal and dilated. The superficial glands are not pal¬ 
pable. There is a fair amount of subcutaneous fat and the muscles of the abdomen 
and chest are fairly well developed and of good color. 

On opening the thoracic cavity the sternum is raised with great difficulty 
because of fibrous adhesions. The pericardial cavity contains a fair amount of 
straw-colored fluid. Some fibrous bands may be seen between the visceral and 
parietal pericardium toward the apex of the heart. A few “milky patches” 
occur on the anterior portion of the heart, some having tags of tissue attached 
to them. 

A layer of ydlow fat surrounds the heart. The coronary arteries are somewhat 
hard and tortuous. On cut section, the heart muscle is of good color. The wall 
of fhe right ventricle is thickened. The valves of the heart apparently are normal 
with the exception of the mitral leaves, which are thickened and apparently 
incompetent. 

The aorta is thickened near the ventricle and is only slightly elastic. 

The Inogs, both right and left, are firmly attached throughout to the chest 
wall by fibrous adhesions and can only be removed by rupturing the lung tissue. 

Both lungs are crepitant in parts, less so in the apices than in the bases. On 
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cut section the- rang appears mottlevl dark red areas surround; 2 ;g tr.e riron- 
cbioles and from tliese artras bioo«ly sevun; may be expresse-i and from tke 
bronchioles a creamy dnifl. No nod^iles or caieined areas can be roiino. Tne 
bronchial glands are not enlarged. 

The peritoneum is distinctly thickened and is nor glistenii'jg. Scattered over 
the surface are grayish-viiire patches. 

The &pJeen is normal in size. The capsule is thickened and nbrous bairls of 
connective tissue attach the spleen to the colon and pi''-steriorIy to the abdominal 
vrail. On passing the hand over the spleen surface ntinierous nodules may be 
felt from I to 3 centimeters in diameter. Tr.ese project some-vhat from the 
surface. On section, the pulp is friable and: congested. The !Maipighian bodies 
are indistinet. The nodular areas extend into the pulp for a distance ap¬ 
proximately the same as their diameter on tlie surface. When a nodule is 
sectioned the tissue bulges out and is bright red in color. Fibrous bands extend 
in different directions through the spleen pulp. 

The mesentery is greatly thickened. The mesentene glands are not enlarged 
but many c»f them show some injection. 

The liver is somewhat enlarged and firmly attached to the diaphragm above 
by dbrous bands, and is adherent below to the gut. Cross section shows a loss 
of normal structure with areas of congestion scattered here and there. 

The gall bladder is normal and the duet is patent. 

Tlie pancreas appears somewhat smaller than normal and is firmly adherent 
to the adjacent -viscera. Tiie capsules of the kidneys strip with difiiculty. The 
striations are irregular and the kidney substance pale. 

The stomach appears to be normal^ also the duodenum and small intestine. 
The colon (see PI. I) in its entirety is one mass of ulcers from which hang tags 
of necrotic tissue. The description given in the previous report® exactly covers 
the condition here present. The ulceration in this ease is rather more general 
than in the one reported beforoj but perforation has not taken place. The 
ulceration is much more severe near the rectum, it gradually becomes less so 
toward the caecum and in general appears very much like an amoebic infection. 

The urinary bladder apparently is normal. Scrapings from the intestinal 
ulcers show numerous Balantidium coU but no other animal organisms; those 
from the nodules in the spleen, from the wall of the urinary bladder, and from 
areas of pleuritis were negative. 

Anatomic diagnosis. —^Broncho-pneumonia: chronic adhesive pleuritis: chronic 
adhesive peri^r*l^itis: splenic infarction; chronic nephritis; chronic adhesive 
peritonitis: chronic ulcerative colitis {Balantidium coli): perihepatitis; mitral 
endocarditis; arteriosclerosis. 

Histologic examinati 07 i .—^The histologic examination of all the tissues will not 
be given, special reference being made only to those organs which were found 
interesting pathologically- 

Spleen .—-Appears normal in parts, but other areas show severe hjeniorrhage, 
the sinuses being crowded with blood cells and the normal splenic structure 
indistinct. Filarial embryos may be seen here and there lying close together in 
the sinuses in groups of two or three. (See PI. II. fig, 3.) These are much 
more numerous near the center of the hsemorrhagic areas, gradually decreasing 
in numbers until the normal spleen tissue is reached. 

Colon .—Examination of one of the ulcers of the colon some balantidia 

' ' * Loe. cit. 
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lying in the necrotic tissue and a few in the mucosa, the largest number being 
in the submucosa. Here they are seen in nests in the blood vessels and in the 
surrounding tissue: and they again may be demonstrated in sections cut through 
apparently normal portions of the gut at some distance from any ulcer. 

SUMMARY. 

During the past three years I have seen ten cases of infection with Ba¬ 
lantidium colh although during the past eight months balantidia have been 
found in the faeces of 16 patients in Bilibid Prison hospital. Two of the 
ten cases terminated fatally, but the others have had no symptoms other 
than an occasional diarrhoea. Even in the severe infections, the diarrhoea 
was more or less intermittent in character, the parasites being found in 
the faeces only during these attacks. This phenomenon might be ex¬ 
plained in the following manner; The organisms, moving along in the 
submucosa, become so numerous as sometimes to form ^‘nests” from 
which low inflammations develop, and which, proceeding to ulceration, 
cause erosion of the mucosa and set free the balantidia. (See PI. II, 
fig. 1.) At this time the organisms are found in the faeces. In some 
areas the blood-vessels appear practically to be occluded by the number 
of balantidia present and this fact in itself is sufficient to initiate an 
inflammatory process by lowering the tissue resistance. 

The possibility that the parasite may carry bacteria and thus cause an 
inflammatory reaction has been suggested. I have invariably found that 
the cellular infiltration which is present around the organisms situated 
beneath the unbroken mucosa practically consists of lymphoid cells and a 
few eosinophiles (PL II, figs. 1 and 2), very few polymorphonuclear leu¬ 
cocytes being present. This fact in itself seems to show conclusively 
that the primary inflammation is not caused by bacteria. However, the 
necrotic material covering the ulcers is composed largely of leucocytes 
and there is no doubt that the terminal, acute ulceration begun by Balan¬ 
tidium coli in the underlying tissue is due to a great extent to the entrance 
of intestinal bacteria. 

The manner of primary invasion is not determined. It has not been 
^tablished whether the mucosa must be injured before the parasites can 
enter or whether they in themselves are capable of piercing the uninjured 
mucosa. A third possibility is that they liberate a cytolytic ferment 
which causes the injury. However, once an entrance is gained, multi¬ 
plication rapidly takes place and it is only a matter of time until the 
entire colon may be infected, 

I have examined many preparations, both fresh and stained and fixed 
in the tissue, but have never seen any distinct evidence of conjugation 
taking place between two organisms. The balantidia may be seen in 
groups and in pairs closely attached, but showing no nuclear cytoplastic 
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change?. It often has been obseiTed that fiagellates and ciliates tend 
to group themselves together in fresh specimens. This grouping ap¬ 
parently has no relation to conjugation and probably is due to mechanical 
action alone. 

We know tliat the organisms multiply by division. In almost any 
field where they are numerous, either in srained sections from colonic 
ulcers or in stained feces, partial or complete division of the nucleus 
may be seen. Balantidia with central constriction may be found in fresh 
specimens as may also many very small, elongated v’oung fornts which 
seem to be the result of this division. As yet we have had no success 
as to cultivation. I have observed balantidia alive forty-eight hours after 
inoculation on Wusgrave and Clegg's ainoeba icedium. and Walker in this 
laboratory has noted life for one week on the same medium, bur the balan¬ 
tidia apparently had not reproduced and those which remained alive were 
left from the original individuals which had been inoculated. 

In view of the fact that Brooks has reported an epidemic of dysentery 
due to Balantidium coVi among the aiies of the New York Zoological 
Park^ and Noe F.^ a natural infection in a monkey Qlacacus ajnch 
molgu^s Geofi.) we would expect to be able to produce the disease experi¬ 
mentally in monkeys. 

I have attempted to infect monkeys, but hare been unsuccessful. Fresh 
feces from a case of severe infection were many times injected into the 
rectum and the monkey suspended by his lower extremities in order that 
none of the material could be evacuated. Frequent examinations showed 
no balantidia present. 

A eolotomy was also performed on another monkey and SO cubic 
centimeters of infected feces were injected into the colon on two occasions. 
The organism never appeared in the feces. 

Some tissue from an ulcer removed at the autopsy reported in this 
paper was inserted beneath the mucosa of the colon of a monkey and well 
sutured in. This operation was done in the hope that in the tissue of 
the ulcer, resting or encysted forms might occur which would be more 
resistent to manipulation and conditions incidental to the changing of 
the host, and which might develop and infect tlae animal. No balantidia 
were ever found in the feces, nor were any symptoms of dysentery noted, 

I have never seen anything which could possibly be construed as an 
encysted Bcdantidiim coli in fresh fseces^ although many round, vacuo¬ 
lated, nonmotile organisms were found in old specimens. In a short time 
these organisms became flattened and irregular, and extruded granular 
degenerative material from the periostome. 

Y. Aniv. Bulh Med. ScL (1902), January. 

* Compt. rend. Soc. liol. (1908), 64. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Balantidium coU is a parasite and, altlioiigli not so coiniuon aji 
infecting agent as the amoeba, in inclividnal cases it is more serious in its 
efiects. The prognosis in early cases is bad ajid in late ones practically 
hopeless. 

2. A search through the literature fails to show a j*eport of splenic 
infarction due to filarial embryos in an uncomplicated infection. In¬ 
farcts of the spleen with numerous filarial embryos present have been 
reported in a case of Bubonic plague.® 

Infarctions occur frequently in plague and it is possible that the 
enibiyo filarise in the case cited above were only present coincidently and 
not the primary cause of the infarction. 

®uber die Beulenpest in Bombay im Jalire 1897. Albrecht und Ghon: IT. Wis- 
sensehaftlicher Theil des Berichtes. B. (1898), 237. 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate I. 

Photograph of colon, showing severe ulceration caused by Balantidium coli. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 1. Section through apparently normal colon, which microscopically shows 
two balantidia lying in the submueosa causing cell infiltration which 
will probably proceed to ulceration of the mucosa. 

2. Two balantidia lying in the submucosa. Practically no cell reaction 

present. 

3. Filarial embryos in spleen pulp, causing infarction. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SO-CALLED FLAGELLATES, CIL- 
lATES, AND OTHER PROTOZOA ENCOL'NTERED 
IN WATER AND IN HUMAN STOOLS. 

(PBEinilXASY EEPORT.) 


By E. H. Kuedigee. 

{Prom the Serum S^ciioUj Biological Lahoraiorg, Bureau 0 '‘ Science. Ifanila, P. I.) 


During routine' examinations of diaiThoeal stools made a snort time 
ago among members of tniar may be considered a camping party, 
flagellates (species imdetemiined) were encountered frequently, ciliates 
(species not identified) occasionally, and on hro occasions one other 
protozoon 'W'hich will briefly be described later on in tliis paper. 

Whenever there is an outbreak of diarrhoea, especially in a camp, the 
drinking water naturally is one of the first things to receive attention. 
The drinking water at the place in question was distilled and obtained 
from a distilling plant about 2 or 3 kilometers from the camp. T’he water 
-was stored at the distilling plant in a closed^ practically air-tight iron 
tank, and it was delivered in a closed iron tank ever}’ morning: it was 
stored at the camp in large galvanized-iron cans with loose covers, from 
which the coolers were filled for drinking purposes. In transferring 
the water from the receiving cans to the coolers a milk pitcher or 
similar vessel usually was employed and in so doing the hand frequently 
came in contact with the water, thus making an avenue for contamina¬ 
tion ; and other chances for infection were numerous. Samples of water 
from the various places, the distilling plant, the water wagon, the 
receiving cans, and the water coolers at the camp, were examined as 
follows. 

1, Mag sample of 1,000 cubic centimeters of distilled water from the 

storage tank at the distilling plant and one of the same amount from the 
water wagon were put into a sterile flask, about 20 cubic centimeters of sterile, 
melted nutrient agar was, added and the whole incuhatefl for three days. Kesult 
of microscopic examinations made 3klay 19: No amoebse, no ciliates, no flagellates. 

2. Mag Jfl.—A sample of 1,000 cubic centimeters of water from the receiving 
cans at the camp was put into a sterile flask, and the same procedure followed. 
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Result of microscopic examination made May 19: No amoeba*, no ciliates, but 
swarming with flagellates, 

3. Jdai! 16. —A sample of 1,000 cubic centimeters of water from the water 
coolers at the camp was put into a sterile flask, and the method outlined above 
was followed out. Result of microscopic examination May 19: No ama*bie, no 
fiagellates, bu^ a large number of ciliates wore present. 

The results obtained with samples 2 and 3 at once attracted my atten¬ 
tion, Water from the coolers which previously had been in the receiving 
cans yielded eiliates and no flagellates, while the water from the receiv¬ 
ing cans 3 ielded flagellates, hut no eiliates. Tlie appearance of eiliates 
in water from the coolers is explained readily by assuming that the 
eiliates were in the coolers when the latter were filled, or that they 
entered that water in some other manner wdhle the receiving cans had 
remained free from them. However, the disappearance of the flagellates 
which were present in the water from the receiving cans and absent 
from the water in the coolers was not so readily explained and became 
the subject of some study. 

EXPERIMENT 1. 

May 21. —^About 10 cubic centimeters of sample 2, containing a large number 
of flagellates, was put into a sterile test tube and about 10 cubic centimeters of 
sample 4, containing a large number of eiliates, was added. On microscopic 
examination many flagellates and eiliates were found. On 3May 22 microscopic 
examination showed a large number of eiliates, but no flagellates. On May 23 
microscopic examination showed many eiliates, but no flagellates. 

EXPERIMENT 2. 

May 23 ,—clean bottle of 260 cubic centimeters capacity was nearly filled 
with water, and about 10 cubic centimeters of melted nutrient agar was added 
and sterilized. After cooling, a few cubic centimeters of sample 3, rich in 
flagellates, and a few cubic centimeters of sample 4, rich in eiliates, were added. 
Microscopic examination made immediately showed a small number of flagellates 
and a small number of eiliates. 

- May 24 .—On microscopic examination, a moderate number of flagellates and a 
moderate number of eiliates were found. 

May 25.—Microscopic examination revealed eiliates but no flagellates. 

May £5,—Many eiliates, but no flagellates. 

May £T.—A large number of eiliates, but no flagellates. 

May —^Many eiliates but no flagellates. 

EXPERIMENT 3. 

One large platinuna loopful of water rich in flagellates was put into 
the cavity of a hdllowed microscopic slide, three loopfuls of water rich in eiliates 
a^ed, and a cover glass placed over the cavity. Microscopic examination 
Boadse umnediat^y after mixing fhe two showed a large number of eiliates and 
^ flagellates. Chi examining the mixture two hours later, 

.oSjhiiea ^ly were fotth^ all flagellat(^ having disappeared. 

made about tw^ity-four hours after mixing 
:€aiaW'«acysi^* feigel^tes not se^. ^ 
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EXPESIMKXT ■*. 

Jilay Bl. —One large platinum loopiul of a cuiiure eoriuaining u:any uagellates 
\vas put into the cavity of a lioiiov'ed niieroseopie alidej three iooptula of a culture 
containing many dilates %vere added and a cover glass placed over tlie cavity. 
On examination immediately after mixing, both the dliates and the fagellates 
seemed very lively and appeared to attack one another. The motions of the 
flagellates soon became sluggish, and after about ten minutes ceased entirely. 
One eiliate which appeared to be about forty times as large as a flagellate, 
guarded a group of 20 flagellates crowded close together and entirely motionless. 
The eiliate continually circled around the group of flagellates, and as soon as 
one of the latter started to move he was attacked by the former which appeared 
to whip him with its cilia, a few beats of which seemed to render the flagellate 
motionless. Unfortunately, the observation had to be interrupted and when I 
returned an hour later all flagellates had disappeared, but the ciliates were 
actively motile. I was not able to determine in just what manner the flagellates 
were disposed of, whether devoured by the ciliates or destroyed by lysis. Ciliates, 
after having disposed of flagellates, contained many large granules which in size 
and shape corresponded to flagellates and which disappeared within twenty-four 
hours. Ciliates grown in the absence of flagellates showed no such large granules, 
on the contrary the organisms were finely granular. 

EXPERIMEXT 5. 

June B .—One large platinum loopfui of a culture of ciliates was put into the 
cavity of a hollowed microscopic slide, three loopfuls of a culture of fl.agellates 
were added and the cavity covered with a cover glass. On examining the mixture 
immediately after preparation a large number of flagellates and a small number 
of ciliates were seen. Both were actively motile and appeared to attack one 
another. 

Microscopic examination made an hour later showed the flagellates actively 
motile and the ciliates sluggishly moving. Microscopic examination ten hours 
after the specimen was prepared showed the flagellates actively motile and the 
ciliates encysted. 

June —Microscopic examination showed the flagellates motile and the ciliates 
encysted. 

EXPEEniEXT 6. 

June 4 .—About 20 cubic centimeters of water were put into a test tube, a 
small quantity of nutrient agar was added and the mixture then sterilized. 
After cooling, 1 cubic centimeter of a culture of ciliates and about 10 cubic 
centimeters of water rich in flagellates were added. Immediately after having 
been mixed, a moderate number of actively motile flagellates and a small number 
of actively motile ciliates were noticed under the microscope. 

June 5,—Microscopic examination showed a large number of flagellates and a 
small number of sluggishly motile ciliates. 

June 6 .—^Tfae flagellates were actively motile and all ciliates were encysted. 

June 7.—-Microscopic examination showed a large number of motile flagellates 
and a small nximber of encysted ciliates. 

MULTIPLICATION OF THE CILIATES. 

What appears to be the adult eiliate is pear-shaped or egg-shaped, 
the (their actual mimber -sras not determined) are situated at the 
narrotrer extremity, and the organism moves in that direction. One 
nucleus is usually present. The organism increases in size (means for 
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taking zneasiw^iLems were not at hand)^ the nucleus divides to form 
TWO daughter nuclei, one of which moves toward the narrower, the other 
toward the broad extremity, the cilia disappear, motility is lost, the 
■jrizaniszn assumes an oval shape and a transverse constriction appears 
ai the middle. The constriction becomes more and more pronounced, 
a circle of cilia appears at the proximal end of each daughter cell, the 
neck continues to narrow, the cilia become motile; finally, division of 
the cells is complete and each daughter cell, nearly spherical in shape, 
moves slowly away. As the organism increases in size it assumes a 
pear-like shape. 

Xuclear changes are frequent throughout the process of cell division. 
The nucleus, large and distinct, suddenly disappears from view, to re¬ 
appear in a slightly different part of the cell after a few seconds. At 
times two distinct nuclei are present in a daughter cell, these move toward 
each other and fuse to form one. 

!^Iultiplication of the cells was not observed in the flagellates. 

CUnTITATIOK OP THE CILIATES. 

The following cultural tests were made in conjunction with bacteria 
that were present in the water or in the stools. Attempts to grow the 
ciliates free from bacteria, were not successful. 

Xntnent hrotli. —^TTlien inoculated with material containing ciliates 
and bacteria, it became heavily clouded and microscopic examination 
revealed motile ciliates and bacteria. 

Agar-agai\ —^A heavy, translucent, whitish, moist streak appeared along 
the line of inoculation. Microscopic examination showed a large num¬ 
ber of motile ciliates and bacteria. 

Lactose-Utmus-agar, —A heavy, translucent, whitish, moist growth ap¬ 
peared along the line of inoculation. Microscopic examination showed 
many motile ciKates and bacteria. 

Attempts to cultivate the flagellates on solid media were unsuccessful, 
THE OTHER PEOTOZOON PRESEKT IJt THE WATEE. 

The other organism mentioned in the beginning of this paper was twice 
cultivated from diarrhoea! stools and was always found in cultures made 
of sewage and from a spring which, during rain, received the surface 
drainage of several hundred meters of the wagon road. The - organism, 
when seen in cultures made after the method employed in examining 
water Tor amcebse, is bell-shaped. (See fig. 1.) A hair-like line, 
about five times the length of the organism, arising from the part which 
<^TOsjK>iids to the top of the bell, extends to a clump of dirt, a cluster of 
aigse, or mj substantial anchorage, where it appears to be fastened. The 
pari wMA corresponds to the open end of the bell is surrounded by a 
of cilia which are actively motile and set np a whirling motion of 
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the water siHTOunmng the cell. A2jDarentl}- there is slight suction into 
the broad extremity of the cell, which appears to be closed by a membrane. 
As dirt and bacteria become entangled in the cilia and appear to be sucked 
against the membrane, the motilitv of the former ceases and with a cnick 



jerk the organism assumes the position shown in figure 2. The jerk 
seems to have freed the cilia and the membrane from dirt, the organisin 
slowly moves back to its former position and the cilia resume their 
motility, 

CONCLLSIONS. 

1. Flagellates and ciliates seem to antagonize each other. The ciliates, 
when in sufficient numbers, destroy the flagellates. If the flagellates 
sufficiently outnumber the ciliates, conditions then are unfavorable for 
the ciliates and they encyst. 

2. The ciliates can without difficulty be cultivated in symbiosis with 
bacteria on liquid and on solid culture media. Attempts to secure the 
ciliates in pure culture have failed ihus far. 

3. The ciliates multiply by transverse division of the cell. 

4. Attempts to cultivate the fl.agellates on solid media were not suc¬ 
cessful. 
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TEXT FIGUBES. 

Figs. 1 and 2. A bell-shaped protozoOii cultivated from diarrlKnai stools 
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The Treatment of Disease. A Marniai of Practical Medicine. Bt Reynold 
Webb Wilcox, A., D.. LL. D. Cloth. Pp. \Tri -r 1023. Philadelphia: 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1911. 

This "^manuaP^ of over 1,000 pages lacks both the conciseness of a 
handbook and the fullness and completeness of a system of medicine. 
The author has attempted to cover too much ground and to discuss 
diseases beyond his personal knowledge and experience. The value to a 
general practitioner in the Ignited States of the sections on “Xasha fever/^ 
"Japanese river fever/'^ "verruga/^ etc., seems questionable, while to a 
practitioner in the Tropics a more complete treatment of these subjects 
is necessary. 

In the nomenclature of diseases the author too often falls into the un¬ 
fortunate error of referring to the diseases according to the names of 
the early describers of the conditions, rather than according to their true 
nomenclature. Thus he describes Brill^s Disease, Weil's Disease, Duke’s 
Disease, Friedrich’s Disease, Gerlier’s Disease, Milrov’s Disease, etc. 

The use of "x4nchylostoiniasis” rather than "agehylostomiasis” is not 
in accordance with the latest revision of the nomenclature of tropical 
diseases. The arrangement of the subject matter seems logical and clear 
for the most part. 

Of the modernit}' and accuracy of the subject matter little need be said 
after noting that typhoid fever, which is now recognized as primarily a 
septicaemia to be detected by blood cultures and secondarily as an infec¬ 
tion of the intestinal hunph nodes, is to be treated, according to the 
author, with intestinal disinfectants, etc., and then "'Tf the disease is not 
inhibited the first week of the exhibition of these salts, the problem is 
complicated by the fact that the infection has become systemic;” and 
again, in the section on 'beriberi,” by noting the statement that ‘Tt is, 
however, quite likely that rice is really the medium through which the 
germ of this disease operates, because if cured be substituted for imcured 
rice the disease disappears.” 

The advantages of this textbook as compared with the more reliable 
and readable "Practice of Medicine,” by Osier, are so few as to make its 
field of usefulness limited. 

D. G. 
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DAVAINEA M.ADAGASCAR1ENS1S (DAVAINE) IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


By Philip E. Gaeeison".' 


The studied in the present paper were received from Dr. Vemon 

L. Andrews, of the department of bacteriology an«:l pathology of the 
College of jVIedicine and Surgery, University of tlie Philiijpines, wlio 
collected them at autopsy from the small intestine or an adult, male 
Uilipino. at the morgue in Manila in March, 1900. Doctor Andrews's 
specimens are of particular interest 'oecaiiso tlie last tinding of Darainra 
madagaseaneiisis (Davainel was fourteen years ago., and this is only the 
sixth whicii has been reported. Infeetioii with this species has been 
observed only ten times, and the occurrence Mdueli forms the sulijocr of 
this paper marks the Philippines as a new locality in the intere.-ting 
geographical distribution of tins parasite. This iic-w malerlal cdiers 
an opportunity for a further study oi the anatomical characters of tlie 
species.- 

iriSTORY or THE spectes. 

In iS07, Dr. Grenet obtained the first spedineu iroia n male child ei.iihteen 
months old, at Mayotte, Comoro Dlainls. Tins child Iiad landed \lxe months 
before from the Antilles. Later, Dr. Grenet secured a second specimen from 
a girl two years old, native of Beuniou Island. \vln> Inid been in Afuyotte 

^Passed assistant surgeon, United States Navy, foniierly detailed medical 
zoologist for the Bureau of Science, Manila. 

-1 am indebted to Dr. Ch. Wardell Stiles for access to a part of the original 
papers consulted, and to Dr. Brajdon H. Banson for iseveral suggestions regarding 
the interpretation of certain anatomical characters. 
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two months. Only about fifteen isolated terminal segments of the worm were 
secured from the first case. The second specimen consisted apparently of a 
fairly complete strobila, but was without a head. These specimens were sent 
to the Direeteur des Archives de Medicine and forwarded to Davaine, who, in 
described and figured the worms and propo.sod a mnv s]) 0 cies wiiicli he 
called Tfn}kt iHOiJdoa.scancnsi'^.. These specimens were later deposited in the 
collection of Blanchard’s laboratory {Nos. lOS and 100, Collection Davaine). 

In IfTO. a second finding of the .species was made at the small island of 
Nosse-Btb just off the northwest coast of l\Iadaga.sear. This was not published 
luiiil iSOO when Blanchard foiiiicl the specimen in the parasite collection of the 
Faeulry of Medicine of Paris (No. 33, Collection Davaine) bearing the label 
**Nosse*Be, November, 1S73, passed by a little girl of three ycar.s.^' This specimen 
was very incomplete, being only 32 millimeters long, but it possessed the bead, 
and Blaneluird’s paper in 1S99 gave the first description and the only puldislicd 
drawing of the head of this species. 

In April, 1391, Dr. P. Chevi'eau announced the finding of four ca'jes of infec¬ 
tion with D. madapascfiriensis in children at Port Louis, on Mauritius Island, 
off the west coast of Madagascar, where, at the instigation of Blanchard, he had 
made a special search for the parasite. Two of the children were little girls of 
five years. The sex and age of the other two were not given. The specimen 
from one of the children, which was sent to Blanchard (Collection R. Blancliard, 
No. 8) consisted originaMy of three fragments which in transit were broken into 
eight, and, according to Blanchard, represented -parts of two worms. There \vas 
no head. Blanchard gave a brief description of the specimen in 1891. 

In the sape year (1S91) Lenekart reported that he had received from Krabhe 
a specimen of Davainea madagascariensis collected at Bangkok, Siam, from the 
tliree-year-old son of a Danish sea captain, living on his father’s ship which was 
plying in Asiatic waters. Later in 1891, Lenekart reported the results of his 
study of the specimen, which consisted of a single worm about 24 centimeters 
long, including the head. This material was further studied by Holzberg in 1897. 

The fifth and last finding of the species prior to the present one was reported 
from South America in 1895 by Daniels who obtained two specimens at autopsy 
from the jejunum of an adult, male aboriginal Indian at Georgetown, British 
Guiana. Tlie heads were not found and, having only Davaine’s original descrip¬ 
tion of D. madagascariensis available, Daniels considered his specimens to be 
specifically distinct and proposed a new species under tbe name ‘'Tconki demera- 
A part of Daniels’s material was sent to Sir Patrick Manson and 
through him reached Blanchard (Collection E Blanchard, No 230) who estab 
lished its identity with D madagasoanensts 

The history of the six findings of Davaxnm madagasoar'iensis, accordingly, 
extends over a period of forty two years, and may be summarized as follows 

Grenet, 1S67, Comoro Islands, two cases (male child eighteen months old 
and girl two years old, from the Antilles and from Reunion, respectively), two 
woribs without heads j specimens studied and published with illustrations by 
Davaine in ISd9. 

- ?, 1873*. Npsse-B^ Island, one case (threeyear old girl), one immatme 

worm with head) speeimen found in Davaine collection, studied and published 
% BUnchard in 18^ with figure of head, 

iS91, Mauritius Island, four cases (two girls five years old, two 
V «t3ttd seas; unhmwi) j fr^^ents of two worms without head from one 

^ ^ ’aiid, briisfiiy ■ d^rified the same year. 

■;f.(Danish :boy three years' old); one specimen 
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complete with head: puLli^hed by Leuekart in ISO!. Further studied by 
Holzbergj iS97.) . 

Daniels, 1^95, Dritisn \_Titiana. one adnk. nislt' zifitiTC', parts of two 

worms, no liead; published in isHo as do.>:o/’//rk::y:.? with illustrations: 

part restiidierl and published by iriancdiar.! in 

Andrews, 1900. IManlla, P. I., one-case ‘udrdt. male Filloir;-:- . one coinnlcte 
worm and ioiir nearly complete except tl:e 'nead: denositt-t. Xo. S'l-'n i;': I-ielntin- 
tiioiogieal Collection, Bureau of S-nence. Franih.i. ar.i reuc-rtcl in the rre-'oz;: 
paijerF 

Three other papers are special ::t:e:v^r in t:;e history of this -nen --. 

In 1891 Blanchard and Eailliet ewabIM.ed the nenu=: in which they 

placed about twenty-iire specie^, inr-liiiinw ih. t. ■:d- 7 y':v'->j,-.V.. 

In iSOC Stiles established V. prop'or ’ :D;.'.xdne. ltd*"' .-f uoulirt- as :he 

type species of the genus 

Ill ISbS Holzberg published a-careful study of the renrodraa ive .'•zuaa-r of 
the genus D<xval}i€a. Leiickari's spec-inien of D. m(r'>”'vyos'(;c;;’h: r.shs beine' arr.O'rtc 
the materia] examined. 


IDENTITY OF THE 8PECIIIEN. 


Certain not insignificant diti’erenees between the anatomical structure ci the 
Philippine specimen and that descrilied for earlier .specimens of 
gascariensis w'ill be noted in the cour.=o of the following description. These 
dilTerence.s were such that it seemed at first that we must be dealing with 
another species. Further study of the specinieu aiid a caren:! i.'on;pavison in 
detail with the figures and description? of other authors iuive eoirnnotd us that 
while certain dilTerencos exist .seemingly scarcely consistent with specific idoiuiTy. 
an actual comparison of the diii'ereTii specimens wull be ucc«-=';uy befoiv tlie 
real value of such variations can be ascertained. Suoli a comparative study 
should prove most- interesting and valuable as well in clearing np certain ana¬ 
tomical differences apparently existing l.»eiwceti tiie sevcn'al speeiineris heretofore 
described. Until the actual comparison of i^peeimens can be- made, there is no 
doubt that Dr. Aiidrew^s's specimens found in the Pbilippiiie.s should be placed 
with those of Grenet, Chevreau, Krabl^e, and Daniels in the species Dacauita 
inadagascariensis (Davaine, ISGO’i Blanc-hard and P.ailliet-, iSbl. 

DESCRIPTION OF SPECJIIEN. 

The specimens received from Dr, Andrew-s consisted of five w’orins, one com¬ 
plete with head and gravid segraems, the other four evidently nearly complete 
excepting the head. The five -syorms were entered in the Helminthological Collec¬ 
tion as number 305, A, B, C, D, E. The spicciiuens were killed in an alcoholic 
solution of bichloride of mercury and preserved in 70 j/cr eeui alcohol ciintaining 
5 per cent of glycerine. 

The size and general characters are as follows: 

305 A.—^Thirty-xxine centimeters long, head present and strobila complete in 
one piece from head to gravid segments. 

305 B.—^Twenty-eight -f centimeter.® long, head and neck missing, remainder 
of worm in one piece from near the iteck to gravid segments. 

*It may be noted that while Da^’^ine named the species after Madagascar, 
as indicative of the general locality where the first specimens were found, the 
parasite has never been reported from Madagascar itself. 
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305 c.—Twenty-nine + centimeters long, head and neck missing, remainder 
of worm in one piece from near the neck to gravid segments. 

305 D.—Twenty-nine + centimeters long, head and neck missing, remainder 
of worm in one piece from near neck to gravid segments. 

305 E.—Tour fragments, apparently paids of the same worm; two pieces, 1.5 
centimeters and 9 centimeters long, respectively, consisting of rectstngnlar seg¬ 
ments; two pieces, 2.5 centimeters and 13 ccntinieters long, respectively, consist¬ 
ing of terminal, barrel-sliapcd segments. 

The complete specimen with head (305 A) was mouiiteil in tola. Sjjecimcn 
305 D and portions of 305 E were used for sections and digestion. In determin¬ 
ing tlie various anatomical characters, all of tlie material has been studied. 

EXTERNAL ANATOMY. 

Sead ,—The head and neck unfoi-tunately became badly folded in mounting. 
The actual breadth of the head as it lies is 25C g. Allowing for the folding, its 
full breadth appears to be about 320 /t but certainly can not exceed 400 /U. 
Blanchard described the head as about 930 fi broad by 510 fjt> long. 

Leuekart does not give the general dimensions. 

The siKkers in their greatest diameter measure from 105 to 125 /a, their lumena 
from 30 to 45 (i. They are devoid of hooks. In Blanchard’s specimen the suckers 
measured 466 g. in diameter with a lumen 100 fi in diameter. They also were 
unarmed. Leuekart does mot mention the presence of hooks on the suckers of 
his specimen. 

The rostellum is strongly retracted within the head and its contour can not 
be made out. Imbedded in the head there remain about twelve hooks of tho 
rostellum, of the peculiar *'hammer-like” .shape of Davainea. These liooks measure 
23.5 to 25.2 fL long over all. . The long root is rather sharply bent somewhat 
beyond its middle and measures about 21 fi in length and is about 5.6 fx broad 
as it joins the blade. The blade and the short root are continuous in one line, 
each projecting about 2.8 /jl, the blade being sharply curved and the short root 
straight and blunt. 

In Blanchard’s specimen the rostellum was invaginated, forming an apical 
sucker 250 fi in its transverse diameter and 145 fi deep with a deep eup-like 
depression 83 (i in its gieatest (transveise) diametoT The hooks \\cic absent, 
ha\nng evidently fallen off In LeuckarVs specimen the losiellum vas ].diimp, 
retracted, about 100 /a broad and presented a (irculai drpiossion at llie apex ot 
the head Around the equator of the rostellum was a iiug of iboiii 00 ptcuhaily 
shaped hooks, eaeli with a long, slightly ciuvcd loot uu tsinmg IS /a, a slnut, 
blunt, posterior root, and a blade about one eighth the length of the long loot, 
with which it makes an angle of about 70° 

l^eck —Because of the folding of the speennen tho loal breadth of the neck 
can not be made out ■with entire satisfaction, but it appeals to bo about the 
same as the head, and it is not possible to make out any tendency to tho bioxden 
ing of the neck behind the suckers as described by Blanchaid From beliind 
the suckers the neck gradually gro'ws narrower and reaches a miminum breadth 
of 160 /£ at a distance of about 2 millimeters from the tip of the head 

, At about this same pomt the first signs of segmentation are seen and tlie genital 
prhttordia appear shortly after. 

; , states .that the breadth was "only 600 just behind the head” 

;specim^-m^sured 1,240 t* a short distance behind the head and then 
of 500 >, at which point segments are already defined 
. S'Ppears at about the minimum breadth 

‘ ^ A ifrom the tip of the head of about 2 milli- 
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liietei’s. The youngest segments are only ahont 50 a lontr. th.oro beiii-j about 20 
in the first millimeter after their appearance. C4ra'I‘.iai’T increasing i:: iengtii 
and lireadtli the segments attain a inaxinaiin breathh of t.5 iniillnveters about 
15 centiiiiGLers from the tip of tr.e head and at this 'ohice the lenath of the 
segments Las increased to sometlnng le-.-s ihan I mirilri-i.-ti.*:’, I ./entinietor of 
the length of the strobila containing from twelve lo ■iftee:! —gn..':::'. TL ore after, 
the segments increase in lengtli, remaining about the same :n bieu-ltb, for a 
distance of from 10 to 12 c/ntimeter-,, when they are abon: XL'-' '.engrben- 

ing’ then continue^;, while the breadth sliovrs a tendency i--.. /Lc'*re.>e. tb.: -.gni-nts 
at the same time bcgiiming to rake on the "barrt*:" shano 'vbih: - nunc 

prcnonnced as we approach tlie po>terior extremity. Tbe temdLa: gn vM 
ments, which compri-e some 10 to 12 centiioeters -“f t'na h-n thi : the -tro'.iht. 
measure about 2 to 2.5 millimeters long by 1 to 1.5 inihirn?':er' brcn h 

The fatal umiihcy of segments in -peunx.-n G05 A i.- abou: 'bcO. 

The younger segments tend to a trapezoidal form, the posterior b'a;:er t-eing 
somewhat broader than the anterior and overlapping tlie anterior cxiremity of 
the succeeding segment. 

The (jeniUil pores are not prominent and in the younger segments arc situated 
near the cephalic extremity of the lateral border, later holding a more posterior 
position, but always well fonvard of the mid-plane of the segments. Tlsey are 
unilateral with occasional transpositions. XTsualiy the pore will be found on 
the opposite side in only a single segment, oecasionaliy iii two or three, and in 
one case (specimen S05 Dj the pore was found transposed in about 70 consecutive 
segments. 

I^'TER^■AL A:N-i.TOiCY. 

Excretory canals .—The ventral excretory canals can l)e followed throughout 
the length of the strobila, connected at the posterior ‘oorder of each segmeut by 
a transverse canal and attaining maximum diameter- of 40 by 20 g. Tlie dorsal 
canal is about half the size of tiie ventral ami can be irtilowed in sections almost 
throughout the strobila. It is placed in a plane considerably mediail to tiiat of 
the ventral canal, and both canals are situated a considerahle distaiic-e to the 
median side of the lateral nerve. Tlie vagina and vas deferens pa^s between 
the two canals and behind the lateral nerve in all the segments in wliieh the 
relative position could be determined, 

Geniial organs .—As indicated above, the segments develop sexually very early 
in the strobila, the primordia of the genitalia appearing as a dark line in the 
median field almost with the first appearance of segmentation and while the 
segments are still only about IGO by 50 fi and about 2.5 millimeters from the tip 
of the head. 

The testicles appear early, when the segment is scarcely 500 p. broad and 200 p 
long, and before the female genital glands have been clearly differentiated. Tliey 
are about 50 in number, scattered through the parenchymatous tissue, internal 
to the excretory canals, and are roughly divided into a dorsal and a ventral 
layer. The vas deferens is extremely long and coiled, extending from the cirrus 
pouch to about the median line, the coils filling an area from 00 to 120 p broad. 
The oirrm pouch is distinctly bottle- or gourd-shaped, situated in the antero¬ 
lateral comer of the segment, with its long diameter (neck) directed outward 
and backward- It measures from 120 to 160 p in length by 64 to 100 p in 
breadth. The narrowed neck of the pouch may be nearly straight but more 
frequently is curved like the neck of a gourd, its concavity being posterior. 

After entering the pouch the vas deferens makes two or three irregular coils 
and enters the cirrus, which is about 80 p long with a maximum breadth of 
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123 u. XiiO i? louiul retracted in most segments, bnt in a few it is 

extrude! beyond tlie margin of the segment to a distance of about 25 fi, tlie 
exi ruded portion being about S ii broad at its base and tapering. 

The vagiiia opens iinmeduitely posterior to the male orifice, into the coiiunon 
geiiital which is rather shallow' and projects at the most but a few (15 

to 20 a beyond the lateral line of the segment. Close to its outer extremity 
ri;e vagina presents a well-marked dilatation, the rcceptaculum setmnis, which 
n.easiires bO y. long, and 23 y broad, being only about one-half the length of tlio 
cirrus pouch and reaching not one-half the distance from the lateral border to 
the reiitral excretory canal, whereas, in Krahbo’s specimen, according to both 
Leuc'kartT description and Holzberg's drawing, the receplacuhun seminia extended 
nearly the entire length of the vagina, reaching nearly or quite to the median 
line of the segment. 

From the dilated portion, the vagina pursues a course inwaxrd and slightly 
caiidad to the median line, where it turns sharply caiidad to join with the oviduct, 
ihe conjoined tube becoming surrounded by the shell glands and receiving the 
duet from the yolh gland to form the ootype. The uterus, so far as its structure 
can be made out in the sexually active segments, appears to consist of a mediau 
camty composed of a number of pouches. The exact arrangement of those pouches 
and the manner of their gradual extension throughout the segment could not 
be fleterinihed clearly in the sections made, but it seems lb at the primitive uterine 
structure gradually extends outward through the parenchymatous tissue of tlie 
segment, dividing and subdividing as it progresses, and that small portions, 
containing one, tw'O, or three eggs each, then become constricted off and lie encased 
in the pareneliyma. The egg-balls form around these pinched-off portions, and 
their inner, granular zone immediately surroimding the eggs would seem to 
represent the original uterine structure. 

The following description of the eggs and egg-halls is based upon a study of 
material digested in a solution of hydrochloric acid and pepsin. Both the egg- 
balls and the eggs themselves presented a veiy different and undoubtedly a much 
more natural appearance when so treated than when dehydrated, stained, cleared, 
and mounted, in the segments mounted in balsam, either in toto or in sections, 
the balls themselves are shrunken, the outer, lighter zone blends with the sur¬ 
rounding tissue and . is not clearly distinguished, the outer shell is marked only 
by the light area immediately surrounding the embryo and the inner shell is 
shrunken close around the onchosphere. 

In the digested segments the egg-halls become separated at what appear to be 
natural lines of demarcation between their own structure and that of the sur¬ 
rounding parenchyma The individual egg balls thus set free are round to ovoid 
and vary considerably in size, measuring from 200 to nearly 400 /i in diameter 
Th^ present a clear, comparatively structureless outer zone and an inner, denser 
and more darkly staining area, the latter containing the eggs, which may be 
one, two, or three in number, most often two Numerous small {S y) calcareous 
eorpuseles appear within the inner and outer zones. 

If digestion is allowed to proceed further, the egg-balls themselves are broken 
up and the individual eggs are set The six-hooked onchosphere is inclosed 
witto envelopes. The outer envelope ih extremely thin and delibate and is 
easily broken up by slight pressure on the cover glass or r^noved by a little 
It to a rather'shaip extremity at each end and measures 

; ^ m length'll about 4^ g. fn breadth. The inner shell is rather thin 

)oonsidisrahly thicket and' stouter than 
has & light yellowish-bto\)vn tint. 
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It- is very much elongated, measuring from 50 to 04 l by lb to 23 
One end is bluntly rounclej, trie other rather more Tanerinrr. 

Tlie onclio^iphcre is circular or nearly so it-nd measures 14 to 15 p. in diametor. 
On one side is a slight, brant, Sat-top'r>ed eminence bearlnir the three pairs of 
nearly straight hooklets, the hitter being from 4 to 5 a long. Usualir the 
onchosphere lies near the middle of tiio long diameter of the egg, bur it is 
occasionally displaced to a position near one end. 

Other authors vcho have studied the ox - Da.- 

vaine, Leuckart) describe the inner shell as cbusely erA'elordng the embryo. Sucii 
v.'oiild be the interpretation in the present c:tse from the appearance of t:ie egg 
in the mounted specimens, but from a study of t-he egg' in digested se,ginents it 
seems quite clear that the inner shell is uonnahy of the form descrilioi above 
and pictured in figure 4. 

SIG^"IFICA^'■CE or THE PRESENT EINDING. 

The first three findings of I), madaqasctrncthsis in ihe islands oS 
Madagascar (in ISGI^ ISIS, and 1S91) nilglih v'ell have heeii taken to 
indicate a possibly narrow range of distribution in tiiar localiiy, ah 
though one of Ctrenefs cases had come from the Anrilles five inoniiis 
previously. Krab])e''s case; at Bangkok in 1891 ar once widened this 
range greath' and suggested the possibility of a rather extensive distn- 
] 3 Ution, Daniels's ease in British Guiana in 1895. as pointed out by 
Blaneharcl, Opened a new era in the history of the parasite and in¬ 
dicated a general distribution of the species rhroughout tlie Tropics. 
Still, after a lapse of fourteen years, the parasite was not again encoiui- 
tered until Andrews's case in the Philippine Islands completeci. the belt 
of distribution around tlie world and practically gave final jiroof ot the 
more or less general tropical distribution of the parasite. 

From the viewpoint of age distribution it is noteworthy that while 
six of the eight cases reported in the first four findings of D, inaiagas- 
cariensis were young children^ the age of the other two not being stafed, 
the last two cases (Daniels's and Andrews''s) were adults. 

Another interesting point is the apparent relation between the in¬ 
cidence of the infection and maritime surroundings. The fii'st seven 
eases were insidar and all ten have been found at port towns. In ad¬ 
dition, two of Chevreau's patients had aiTived by ship two months and 
five months previously, and Krabbe’s case, the son of a sea captain, was 
said to dwell on his fathers vessel. The significance of this seeming 
relationship is problematical. It might mean that the intermediate 
host is some animal of wide distribution in the Tropics and particularly 
infesting such situations as ships and docks, for example, the cockroach 
{Feriplaneia orientalw) as Blanchard has suggested. On the other hand, 
further investigation may show the parasite to exist in the, interior as 
well. Heretofore, there has been comparatively little opportunity for 
investigation in such regions. If this were the case, the apparent rela¬ 
tion between the infection and shipping would, in part at least, lose 
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ir.r sii'nificrjiee. We are not a^vare of the preyious occupation of the in- 
7L:"i7*uil in v.rir.m Andrevr^; encountered the parasite, but his residence 
in Waniia r*o;:;id scarcely fail to afford opportunity for infection about 
ihe ships and docks of the iiarbor and river^ if such situations are the 
liorce ‘-•I tiie interniediate host of tlio eestode. However, the ]\ranila 
ease taken alone would seem to lend itself to almost any hypothesis re- 
ptr-.iine’ the source of inieetion, tvliethej* the intermediate iiost, be an 
ins'Ki; niodusk. or lidii^and, when taken Together witli our knowledge 
of the- earlier cases, the fact tlnit Manila is a seaport with a lunhor and 
river full of docks and shipping surely strengthens rather than tvoakens 
the appa3'eni relations which have ]>eon noted between infection with 
Z>. mamga-^carkiuls and maritime surroundings. 

So far as we are aware no one lias suggested any more plausible 
theory regarding the source of infection with this cestodc than that of 
Blanchard, namely^ that the intermediate host of the parasite is probably 
some animal of general tropical distnbution particularly infesting ships 
and docks, and that the cocla’oach {Periplandci orientalls) would fulfill 
these conditions. This theory is based in pai% of course, upon the 
analogy presented by the known life cycles of other species of Davalnca, 
the larval foms of which live in arthropods or mollusks. 

The question as to whether D. niadagascariensis is normally parasitic 
in man, or is accidental, having as its normal host some otlier animal, is 
naturally suggested by its comparatively rare occurrence in man and by 
the further fact that species of Bavainca are so common in birds and so 
rare in other animals that it is considered distinctly a bird genus among 
parasites. But in 1899 Blanchard pointed out that while the great 
majority of species of this genus were parasites of birds, some five 
species were then known to be pai*asitie in mammals,^ nameh’, three 
in rodents, one in the ant eater, and one in man, and he nnliesitatingly 
expressed hig opinion that Z>, madagascariensis was a nonnai and not 
an accidental parasite of man. That the species has now been found 
in man ten times and has not been reported from any other host during 
a period of over forty years of active helminthological research 'would 
seem to render it reasonably certain that we have i^ Davainea madagas- 
camnds a parasite nonnai, and perhaps peculiar, to the genus Homo. 
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Explanation of plate. Figure.? 1 and 2 were dra%ui from mounted ^peoimen? 
stained with liydroehioric-acid earmino according to the ii.?ual inetLod. Figures 
3 and 4 were drauii from digested material lightly tinted with c:innii:e. 

The drawings were made by Hospital Apprentice L,’Avery, United Stares Xavy. 

Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Sexually mature segment showing the genital cirgans. X about 40. C'.= 
cirrus; e. p.=ciiTU.5 pouch; d. c.=:dor5a! excretory canal; g. p.=:genital 
pore; 1. n.=lateral nerve; ov.=ovaries; r.=iesTicIes,: trs. c.=:transverse 
exeretoin* canal; v. c.=veniral excretory canal: v. d.=va5 deferens: 
vag.=vagina; y. g.=yolk gland. 

2. Terminal gi'avid segment, showing egg-balls containing one, two, and tliree 

eggs. X about 35. 

3. Egg-ball from digested segment., showing outer and inner layers, cal¬ 

careous corpuscles, and two eggs with their double envelopes. X about 
180. 

4. Isolated egg from digested egg-ball, showing elongated inner shell con¬ 

taining six-hooked onchosphere. X about oOO. 
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A STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE OF RICE DIET AND OF IN¬ 
ANITION ON THE PRODUCTION OF MULTIPLE 
NEURITIS OF FOWLS AND THE BEARING 
THEREOF ON THE ETIOLOGY 
OF BERIBERI.- 


By Westox P. ChameerlaiXj Horace B. Br.oo^krsEa&ir. anti 
Ed^ix D. KlLBOrBXE.- 

1. lis'TRODUCTIO^’': Eelation'ship of Eice to Beribeih axd Poly- 
YECKITIS GaLLIXAEUAE. 

II. Che:mical CoiiPOSiTiox of Piiilippixe Eices, 

III. ExPERiiiEXTs ox Fifty-six Fowls. 

Group A. 

Twenty-nine Fowls Subsisting on Polished Rice. 

Classes 2, and 3, on polished rice alone. 

Classes .f, p. 6. 7. and S, on polished rice coniVined with various 
salts. 

Group B. 

Thirteen Fowls Sul»si.sting on Undennined Rice. 

Classes 9 and 10. on undenniUed rice alone. 

Class llj on undernillkd rirc combined with sodium chloride. 
Group C. 

Four Fowls Subsisting on Ciiluisked Pwice. 

Class 12f on palap or pad!. 

Group D. 

Ten Fowls Undergoing Staiwation. 

Classes 13 and i-/, on reduecd ration of neuritis-preceniln^ rice. 
Class 13. on water icithoitt aa^ foenL 

IV. Gexeral C’oxstdeilvtiox of ]\Eultiple Xeupitis jx Starved 

Fowls. 

T. Eelatiox of Lo^s of Weight to Develop.yent or PoiYxr.r- 

RIITS GALLIXARmr. 

TL Bearixg or these ExPERCdrxT'^ ox the IvriOLrxiY or BEiiiiiETii. 
TIL CoxcLCSioxs Drawx moyi the Gb^eiivatioxs, 

^ Read, by pe^nlis^ioIl of the Chief Surgeon. Philippines Division, at the Eighth 
Annual Aleeting of the Philippine Isiands Aiedical Association, held in Alauiifi, 
February 23, 1911. 

'Weston P. Chamberlain and Horace D. Bi(.»onibergh, imijors, Aledicai Corps, 
United States Army; Edwin D. Kiibourae, captajn, AXedical Corps, United States 
Army, constituting the United States Army Board for the Study of Tropical 
Diseases as they Exist in the Philippine Islands. 
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I. IXTEODtrCTION: RELATIO>rSl[ir OP RICE TO BERIBERI AND TO 
POLYKEUrJITIS GALLTi^AIlLTj\r. 

In 1S9C ET]auari(l) coiKlnoiod feeding ex))(M’iinents with fowls and 
found that they would develop polyiioiirifis when led on polished ri<'e- 
hut would not do so when given either jmdi (nnhiisk(‘d ri.-e) or ivd 
rice. These oxperimciils. wore repented and verilied laior l>y <irij]ns,(-) 
SakakiJ’hi and otlicrs, and it was shown that ihe prestnee of a part of 
the pericarp or the addiiion of: rice ])olishing'S would likewisi^ prevent 
the disease in fowls. 

Polynenritis of fowls was then thought, and still is Ixdioved liy 
iriaiiv, to I'lC analogous to lieilhcri ot man, and since tlie towl is easily 
experimented with, and is one ol: the very Few animals tlius afTeeted, it 
hecaiiie the favorite suliject for feediiig experiments in connection with, 
heriheri. 

However, there has always in the minds of* many been a. don])t- whether 
these two diseases are truly analogous, and some linve felt that experi¬ 
ments on man, or on an animal more closely related to man than the 
fowl, were necessary in order to learn much more about the etiology 
of beriberi. 

Vorclemi\n,(4) in lS9o-90, in the prisons of Java fed polisliod and ntidermilled 
rice to different groups of men and succeeded in greatly reducing the number 
of eases of beri])eri by the use of the latter variety, and he urged tlie siilistitution 
of red (imdermilled) for white (polished) rice in the public instiUitions of Java. 

BraddonCS) gave, many additional instances of the ill effects of polished rice 

® The endosperm of rice consists of starch except for a very thin outer portion 
called the aleurone layer which contains the albuminous material of the seed 
together with, most of the fat. Outside of the aleurone layer is the pericarp or 
•'‘inner skin’^ which vaiies in eoloi fiom while to nearly black and in the Philip¬ 
pine rices is usually brick-red or yellowish-wdiite. It contains most of the salts 
in the rice. Outside the pericarp is the husk. Unhusked lice is called by the 
English pad% and in the Philippines palay. 

If a rice have red pericarp and this is completely removed by milling, the 
resulting highly milled grain is as w'hite as if a kernel with white pciicarp 
had been treated in the same way, ^Tolislicd rice,” ^''highly mi Hod rice,” ‘‘scouied 
rice,^' and “white rice” have been used by various writeis as synonyms for licc 
deprived of its pericarp and most of its aleurone layer. The use of the term 
“white ri<»” in this sense is objectionable as liable to lead to confusion between 
milling processes and color of pericarp. The powder produced by grinding off 
the pericarp and the aleurone layer is called “polishings’' in India, and in the 
Philippines tiqni-tiquL “Undermilled rice,” “medium milled rice,” “unpolished 
, rice,” “l^lipino J?Fo. 2 rice/’ and “red rice” are terms which have been applied to 
rices with considerable pericarp and aleurone layer left adherent to the grain. 

As far as tlxe pres^ce of adherent pericarp is concerned undermilled rice 
corre^WMids with the “cured rice” of India. Cured nee has been parboiled and 
; th^'hefoT^ ’millingi the result being that the pericarp and aleurone layers 
yaare.'les^ mi^y removed in the ihiHs. “Cured rice” is not used in the Philippines. 
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and tlie boribori-prevenling qualities of the parboiled or ‘'cured^' rice, but thought 
tlie former carried a toxin generated in it after milling. 

Others, having in mind the evidence furnished by previous experiments and 
e])i(l(‘iuics, felt that a privation theory would best aeeount for tlie oceurrence 
and distribution of beriberi, and exp<?riments were conducted with prisoners,, 
laborers, etc., to jirovc or disprove the correctness of llieir deductions. 

Tt roniaiiietl for Eraser and Stanton'>>) in l‘jOS-9 to prove ])eyond 
all reasona])lo doiiljt, in a series ot experiments on laborers in the Malay 
Peninsula, that beriberi eonld absolutely be prevented by feeding '■'•cured’* 
(pajboilcd ) rice, and that it would occur in the same yjlaces anrl under 
I lie saiue conditions vdien the men were given polished rice. Since tliese. 
experiments it has been shown in many countries Unit thiC feeding of 
underniillod riee (which had not been parholled) Las the same heriberi- 
])rovontjng influence as the use of tlie parboiled gTain and that the liene- 
ficial effects of enred rice are due to the adherent pericarp and aleurone 
layer and not directly to the process of ^‘curing.'' 

As Fraser and Stanton so well put it, ( 7 ) ‘‘The fact that certain white rices 
wlien forming ihe staple of a diet in man produce heidberi rests on quite other 
testimony than that supplied by experiments on domestic fowls/’ As a result 
of their exeriments on, fowls they concluded ( 7 ) that while the etiologic connection 
of polished rice and beriberi was proved by previous experiments on man, the 
development of multiple neuritis'in fowls when fed certain rices is an accurate in¬ 
dicator of the beriberi-producing powers of those rices. 

Aron,(S) while not going so far, says, “These experiments give us a basis 
of invosligation, in order to ascertain the importance of the lack of certain food 
constituents (such as phosphorus) in producing pathologic changes in ibo nerves 
and other tissues,” 

IT. CHEMICAL COMPOSITION: OF PHILIPPINE BICES. 

Besides these biologic tests^ it is now thought by many(7), (S), (9) 
that the pliosphonis content is a good guide iu the selection of a beriberi- 
preventing rice, but, as yet, no absolute standard has been adopted 
generally. 

The. oineials of the Health Department in Hongkong consider that a rice 
will not cause beriberi if 0,4 per cent of phosphorus pentoxide is present. As 
a result of analyses, conducted in the Chemical Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Bciencc in hlanihi, Aron considers that a riee is safe when it contains 0.45 per 
cent of ])hosphorus pentoxide and unsafe if it contains less tluni 0.35 per cent. 
An undermined riee from Siam, called “Asylum Ho. IV,” and which Dr. Highet 
has found by practical experience to be capable of preventing beriberi, was sho\vii 
at the Bureau of Science to contain 0.52 per cent of phosphorus pentoxide. 

Whether or not we consider lack of phosphorus to be the cause of 
beriberi it seems quite generally to be accepted that the amount of phos¬ 
phorus in a given sample of rice is a reliable index of the beriberi-pro- 
.ducing power of the grain when used as the principal article of the 
diet. Samples of the rices used in the succeeding experiments and also 
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samples of tiqui-tiqui vere sent to the office of the Surgeon General of 
the Aimy for anal 3 -sis as to the nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus 
contents. Doctor Hodge’s reports on them are sho\vn in the following 
table: 

Table I .—Analyses of rices used in cxycrimonts^ 


Num¬ 

ber. 

Sample, 

Per cent 
nilrogcn. 

Per cent 
potasli— 
K.jO. 

Per cent 
phos¬ 
phoric 
aei(]-= 

1 

Choice Saigon rice of Subsistence Depart- 

1.08 

0.098 

0.200 

2 

Eilipinn I __ _ . _ 

1.19 

0.093 

0.25r) 

8 1 

Filipino No. 2 rice, yellowish-white peri¬ 
carp, undermilled_-_—_-_ 

1.20 

0.271 

0.57(5 

4 

Filipino No. 2 rice, red pericarp (Subsis¬ 
tence Department for Scouts), under¬ 
mined - 

1.S2 

0.223 

0.4«{) 

5 

Ti.qiii~fiqv.i^ white _ _ .r- 

2.18 

1.400 

5. CIO 

6 

Tiqiii-tiqxLi^ red ^ _ 

1.87 

0.973 

2.588 



It will be seen that numbers 1 and 2 (polished) did not differ very 
materially from numbers 3 and 4 (undermilled) as regards the nitrogen 
content but that there was a great dijfereme in the phobyhonis and 
potassium contents of the polished and unpolished samples, tlio latter 
having twice as much phosphorus pentoxide and two aiirl a liaU! times 
as much potassium oxide. It is of interest to note tliat th.c pcre(?ntago 
of salts was lower in the red undermilled rice and the red tiqui-liqui 
than it was in the white. This indicates a smaller proportion of salts 
for the red than for the white rice, but whether otlier analyses indicate 
such a difference we do not know. 


Aron(8) gives the percentage of phosphoius pentoxido foi vauou'^ 
rices as follows Laguna nee, unpolished, 0 557, same polialiod, O'U-i, 
machinery nee, 0 340, same, native made, 0 455, '‘Valcuciaua’' highly polinliod, 
0.1Q7; average Manila rice, 0 33 As regaids polislied and unpolished giadas 
these analyses agree as closely as can be expected with those sliown in the above 
tahle. 

The analyses of our polished rices agree almost exactly with tho ''white rue” 
, of Praaer and StantonCT), (17) which contained 0 277 per cent of VjOc Out* 
Wdenailled rice contained more PjOs than the "parboiled rice” used by Fiaae-i 
and 0.489 and 01576 per cent for ours as compared with 0 469 for theirs 

,sei^t a rice which has beriben-preventing (Qualities, it is not necessaiy to 
anaJysis made. Whether the ^ain be a red or a white variety, 
, iitfe esspenenoa will enable One to determine if sufficient pericarp is left on 
case 0 pericarp, staining with Gramms iodine 

inOi^ easy, since the pericarp does not take the stain, 
While' i^e' ^^ished and the'parts of the kernels 

Hue; a 








by the 
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III. EXPERTMEXTS ON FIETY-SIX EO^VLS. 

Our expcriiULUitsi vrore begun to determine tlie effects of various Phil¬ 
ippine rices on i'ouis and to use the knowledge thus act]aired in the 
svlectioii oi; a ]»roj)er riec for issue to the native tmops (Philippine 
Scouts). As they progressed^, several additional exDoiiinents were in¬ 
stituted to throw light on some doubtful, points observed in the original 
series^ such as the relation of loss of weight and of inanition to nuiltiple 
neuritis. 

The fowls were kept separately hi cages 5 feet by 5 feet, made of wire netting 
and wood; the lloor. collnig. and two sides being ot pine hoards, tongiied and 
grooved, and the two remaining sides of wire netting witii 2-inch meshes. A 
pcrc'li was placed across a coimer of each cage about 20 inches from the lloor. 
The cages were arranged in two separate structures each having eiglit cages, 
four below and four above. The roof was double with a large ventilating space 
between the two layers to render the conditions in the upper tier equal to tliose 
below.. Eigurc 1 sliows them very well. A high hoard fence around the yard 
prevented passers by from feeding the fowls. Clean water in enameled cups 
and a small amount of sterile gravel were kept in each cage. A run, 24 by 33 
feet, inc'losed by wire netting, adjoined the cages and in it were kept such extra 
fowls as were not in actual use. 

During the eotirse of the experiments six fowls developed infectious con- 
jtinctivitis wdiich causcnl the death of five. From the clinical appearances we 
concluded that they were suireriiig from the so-called avian diphtheria which we 
do not consider to bear any relationship to human diphtheria. (21) Two other 
fowls also had the disease, accompanied by marked nose and throat symptoms. 
When any signs of this disease appeared, the infected fowls were promptly isolated 
and not used again for experiment, even if recovery took place. In Tables III 
and IV those having avian diphtheria are specifically refeiTcd to. Great care 
was taken to eliminate the possibility of this disease being the cause of’ death 
or of neuritis in the fowls undergoing experiment. 

The sciatic nerves of all fowls dying during the experiments were placed, as 
soon as possible after death, in a 1 per cent osmic acid solution and sub¬ 
sequently were examined microscopically after being teased out in glycerine. 
The teasing was done with great care to avoid damaging striictiu'cs which w'ere 
really normal and thei’eby giving an appearance of slight degeneration. For 
controls the nerves of seventeen healthy chickens were examined by the ‘same 
method. None of them presented the appearances of degeneration which were 
found in. the fowls that clinically showed symptoms of neuritis. 

Our birds were not especially selected as to breed, being the mixed varieties 
commonly seen in the Philippines, but were carefully inspected for soundness. 
Only cocks about three-fourths grown were accepted. 

Tlie experiments, covering a period of nine months, are given below. 
Thc})' are divided into four gimips and fifteen classes^ graphically ar¬ 
ranged in Tables III and IV. 

GKOUP A. ■ TWENTY-NINE FOWLS SUBSISTING ON POLISHED RICE. * 

In this group of experiments two kinds of polished rice were used; 
a Philippine Macan ricC;, purchased in a native shop, and the Saigon 
variety furnished by the Subsistence Department of the Army, the 

102362—2 
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latter variety being that supplied the Philippine Scouts (native troops) 
from the date of their organization in 1901 until al)out Scplemher 
1, 1910. 

The Saig'on rice was very tlioronglily luillecl and poPslied, se!ir(*(‘Iy a i.raeo of 
pericarp remaining' on the graiiiSj and in scloding tlie unlivti ])o]isliod rice 
(Filipino immljer 1) care was taken to obtain a (jiiality similarly free from 
pericarp. Samples wore rejected that showed yellow flakes of jaTicarp on the 
dark blue starchy interior, after staining the grains in Cram’s iodine sohifion. 
The particles of pericarp remaining on the gi*ains of incoinplet(ily niillod red rice 
were plainly seen without staining, making easy the delecdion of nnsuUahle 
varieties. 

These two kinds of rice, Saigon and Pilipino polished, were fed 
alone in some of the experiments and in others wore mixed together 
and fed in various combinations with salts of potassiLiiii and of phos¬ 
phorus. Phosphorus and potassium were used because hy some ])re- 
vioiis work(19) had shown that these elements were deficiont in tlie 
diets of the companies of Pilipino Scouts having boriljeii, and that tho 
deficiency was directly proportionate to the incidence of tho disease in 
those companies.’ 

Class 1. Fed on Filipino number 1 rice. —Five fowls were put on a diet con¬ 
sisting of polished native Maean rice (Filipino number 1). By analysis it 
contained 0.09S per cent of potassium oxide and 0.255 per cent of plmsphorurt 
pentoxide. One of these fowls died on the 22d day of avian diphtheria, without 
signs of neuritis (number 1) and the other four (numbers 2, 3, 4, aiul 20) 
developed multiple neuritis after 25 to 33 days (average 29 days) and died 
on the 30th to 41st day (average 3Cth day). 

None of the fowls seemed to care for this rice after the 3d or 4th day and seldom 
ate their daily allowance of 118 grams. They declined rapidly in weight, losing 
an average of 20.3 per cent up to the time of tho appearance of tho signs of 
neuritis in the legs and an average of 37.6 per cent to death. Their weight 
cur\"es are shown on Chart 1. 

The signs of multiple neuritis were well marked in these four fowls and, in 
corroboration, on post-mortem microscopic examination their sciatic nerves showed 
extensive degeneration. Microscopic examiiuition of the nerve of a fowl (number 
1) dying of acute respiratory trouble, now thought by us to be avian diphtheria 
because of our subsequent findings in similar cases, showed no degeneration. 

Class @. Fed on Saigon polished rice of iJie Suhsistenoc Deparimeni. —This rice 
showed on analysis 0.098 per cent of potassium oxide and 0.260 per cent of 
phosphorus, pentoxide. Four fowls were fed on it. Three (numbers 5, 6, and 8) 
developed multiple neuritis after 25 to 39 days (average 31 days) and two died 
on the 31st and 36th day respectively (average 33 days). One (number 7) was 
fpi^d dead in his cage after a severe wind and rain storm He seemed perfectly 
wi^l the, day Wore and at no time had shown any signs of neuritis 

' ^ This class cofitaiBs two very mteresting birds, numbers 5 and 7, 

: ■ ' more than passing notice tiieir histones are 

observatioa for ftw days 
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in a cage and fed on palaij (unhusked rice) and kitchen stuff composed of scraps 
of ineatj bread; and vegetables. He n'as tlien fed on Saigon polished rice, being 
allowed IIS grams of rice daily, and,, unlike most of the fowls we have used, 
he ate it all day after' day. 

He did well until June 23. the 39th day, M'hen he staggered slightly on turning. 
July 2, the 4Sth day, he was observed to go down on his knees ” after exertion. 
From the 4Sth to the 90th days he remained about the same, showing his trouble 
after exercise, hut doing very well when not hurried. On August 12, the OOth 
day, he showed proiiouneed and typical signs of neuritis, namely, drooping of 
the wing.s and inability to keep the legs extended at the knee. 

His weight, shown on Chart 1, ran as follows: 


Date. 

Day. 

Grams. 

Remarks. 

Mfiv Ifi _ . 

Ist 


Saigon rice begun. 




Mav21 . ... _ . __ _ 

6th_ 

S7S 


June 1__ 

17th_ 

7S6 


Juno 11_ 

27th 

722 


June IS_ 

34th __ 

736 


Juneas 

39th_ 

6S0 

Staggers. 

July 2__ 

48th 

701 

Occasionally on knees. 

July 9.. 

55th 

687 


July 16_ _ 

62d_ 

694 j 


July 23_1 

69th .... 

708 ^ 


July 30_i 

76th_ 

70S 


August 6_i 

S3d_ 

C37 

i 

August 12_ 

S9tli_ 

623 

Mixed feeding begun. 

August 20_ 

97th_ 

066 


August 27*_ 1 

! 104th_ 

! 715 


Soptomber 4_ 

112th_ 

! 722 


September 6_ 

114th_ 

1 710 

1 

Chloroformed 


On the 39tli day, when the earliest signs of neuritis appeared, he had lost 
22.G per cent of body weight. From this day to the TOtli he remained almost 
stationary, but from that time on began to lose rapidly until on the OOth day, 
when the signs of multiple rieiudtis were marked, he had lost 29.1 per cent. 

On the 90tli day this fowl (number 5) was given a mixed diet of paJay and 
kitchen in an effort to save him so as to see whether or not spasticity 

would suiiervene, as it liad in the case of another fowl (number 17) similarly 
saved from death by mixed diet after the development of neuritis. It had been 
our experience that fowls went on rapidly to death after acquiring multiple 
neuritis, rarely living more than five or six days, but in this case (number 5) 
we were able to save the fowl, and, while his general condition greatly improved 
from the first, the signs of neuritis grew more marked for several days and then 
remained stationary until the 114th day, when he was chloroformed. 

In addition to the usual leg and wing signs of neuritis there gradually de¬ 
veloped a spastic gait. Tlie fowl would stand and walk with knees stiff, teetering 
forward on the toes, and with tiie ball of the foot scarcely touching the ground. 
In an effort to maintain his balance he would take shorty quick steps, and seemed 
to carry the body so far forward that his feet had to hurry to keep up- Figures 
2 and 3 are from photogi*aplis taken to show the spasticity, but unfortunately 
do not give a very good idea of it. 

® In this paper "knees” means the joint formed by the tihio-tarsus and tarso- 
metatarsus. 
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We have not been able to fiiirl any mention of tliis Bpasliciiy in tlio 
literature on the siilgect. It did not appear in any ot' our iowls led on 
the same rice as ninn])er 5 and allowt’d to go on i.o doaih. Kvidtudly 
it oceurs hiie in the disease. Holst(J^) si»eaks oC findin-’ soiiKi sli-lit 
degeneration in the ^vhite matlor ol' the spinal eord in Fowls dead o\‘ 
polyneuritis but docs not mention a spasticily oF gait o!»si‘r\vd l)(d'<na^ 
death. Microscopic examination oF sevtions oF ihc (^oiv! From Fowl 
number 5 showed no degeneration in any oF tlie Iracls. d'hc sdatio 
nerves were extensively degenerated. 

Fowl number 7 of this class was remarkable iu ibat bo roiiiaijiod well bn* 
days on poUsIied rice, sbowing no sign of uenritis Ijofore deatli, wbi(di rosnllod 
from exposure iu a sioriu. 

Ill all our experiineiits with polisbed rice we bavc found ibat those fowls 
which ate well would remain free from neuritis for imudi longer periods than tlie 
average in whom anorexia with refusal of food appeared early. Movi- will bo 
said oil this phase of the subject later in coinieclion with our siarvaiion work 
in classes 13, 14, and 15. Fowd number 7 ate well from the bogiiining and always 
consumed his daily alloiyancc of IIS grains. 

His w'eight, shown on Chart 1, ran as follov's; 


Date. 

Day. 

Orama. 

UcuuirlcH. 

May 16_ 

Ist- 


Saigon ri<’e begun. 

May 21_ 

r>th_ 

1,162 


June 1_ 

nth 

1,162 


June 11 —-- 

21st_ 

1,091 


June 18____ 

28th 

1,071 


June 25_ 

3.5th 

1,162 


July 2_ 

42d. 

1,119 


July 9_ _ 

49th_ 

1,119 


Julv 16_ 

56th 

1,1*10 


July 23_ 

C3d_ 

1,091 


July 30_ 

70Lli 

1,098 


Auguste. .. . 

• 77th. 

1,0-48 


August 12 _ _ 

83<1_ 

1,020 

yourul dead. 


Microscopic examination of the sciatic nerves showed slight degenerative 
changes. 

The characteristic attitude in polyneuritis gallinaruin is shown iu 
figures 4^ b, 6, 7, and 8, which are reproduced from photogra]>hs of fowls 
. luimbers 6 and 8 of this class. 

C<Jm» S, Fed on JtXS grams of polisJiod rice, given hy force when necessary .— 

; -Xn ■«dew:. of the fact that most of the fowls soon tired of polished rice, ate only 
, a :of daily allowance, and went rapidly to neuritis and death, 

study a ^ies of four winch were given polished rice, feeding 
: . th^ f^ls, ll8 grams daily,,-by ^f^^ when it was not eaten voluntarily. This 

^ the birds that ate well and, reTuained 

':,. hi- _ ^suined' about" that, quantity. ■ 

r _ y-. i; ^wfl^ the Saigon- ■grain supplied by the Subsistence 

i V ■ dry. ■'men’ -n^ssary , to'' use force it, was 
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]t ift floirntfiil ii' iLis ]ii:iiieiivor wa.^ of any uso. Tlie bird's appetite 
]n'o|iahJ;r a gr»orl indication of ibcir ability to digest and assimilate 
])olislicd rioc; and an excess \vas |.‘rol;ab]y not used. 

{')f the t'uLir fowls thus fetf. three iaiimhers 40, 48. and 40) ate but little 
voluniariiy, s])ecdi]y lost in weiglit. and developed niultiple neuritis in 27 to 31 
days (avcru.ee *29.h days) and two of tlioin died on tlie 42d and G3d day resjjec- 
tiA’(4y. After slanving wcdl-nuirked signs of .neuritis they v^'cre given palay and 
kitehon stul! uitliout avail in two eases, v/liieh soon thereafter died. One 
(niiiiihier 48) was saved by the mixed feeding and. one and one-half months later, 
had praeiically recovered the use of his legs and wings. Pie showed no spasticity 
at any time. Wlicn he liad nearly recovered from the neuritis he wa .3 turned 
loose. 

Tiie fourth (imiuber 40) differed from the others in that he ate his full devUy 
alJoLcuncc and weighed more at the end limn at the commencement of the ejcperi- 
menl. 11c did not shoie ang signs of ncrec iiieohcmeni. He was released on the 
Slst day of the experiment. 

The weight curves of the fowls forcibly fed are shown on Chart 2. 
It will ])e seen that the fowl remaining well (number 40) gradually re¬ 
gained the 11.1 per cent of his original weighty wliich he had lost during 
the first month. 

POLISHED EICE COMBINED WITH VARIOUS SALTS. 

In an attempt to explain the etiologlc eonneotion between polished 
rice and beriberi, tlie kinds and quantities of inorganic and organic 
salts present have received a large share of attention. Schaunian and 
others(S)i (9) believe that beriberi results from phosphorus pidvation. 
Some (12) have suggested poisoning by, or a lack of, other salts, inorganic 
and organic, and others,have thought that too little of certain proteids 
or enz}anes may l)e etiologic factors. 

After investigating the dietaries of the native troop (Philippine Scouts), the 
United States Army Board for the Study of tropical Diseases as they Exist in 
the Philippines found that the amounts of phosphorus and potassium consumed 
were deficient in the companies having beriberi, and varied inversely with the 
incidence of the disease. In our former report on this subject ( 10 ) the companies 
were divided into three classes, as follows: 


Table II .—Average number of grams consumed per man per day. 


Class. 

P 2 O 0 . j KCl. 

I TT^* vm**" I'Tift'nv - _ ____ ' 

3.3474 ’ 1.0600 

HtiYing a few scPittCT'^d - - _ _ _ 

3.9399 i 1.1905 

3 T^^ryfr^i^ nr> r'n.stf s _ __-___ 

4.6279 ! 1.6517 

{ 



The amounts of P 2 O 5 average 3.3474 grams in the bad companies, 3,9399 in 
those slightly affected, and 4.0279 in the companies for the prisoners having no 
heriberi; a difference of 1.2806 grams between the worst and best averages. 

The amounts of potassium chloride a'^erage 1.06 grams in the worst, 1.190o 
in the medium, and 1.6617 grams in the best organisation, a difference of 0.5917 
gram between the worst and the best. 
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Those amounts of iiotassiuiu ohlovide do not rim exactly parallel to tin: 
phosphorus content of the three gi-oups, there hoiug a greater relative iliireroiico 
in the amounts of the former. The increase of the best over the worst \va.s i>0.Tlf 
per cent in the pota.ssium chloride, hut only 3S.22 per cent in phosphorus 
peutoxide. 

In a set of exj)eriments with fowlrf wo juitlod sjill.s ol pohissiiun nnd 
phosphoric acid to the diets ot' polished rice, ns Lollows: 

Class 4, Polished rice + O.Oo gram KXJI daily. 

Class 5. Polished rice -f- 0.03 gram <laily. 

Class G, Polished rice O.OG gram It^PO^ daily. 

Class 7. Polished rice + gram JvCL and 0.03 grams daily. 

Class 8. Polished rice + 0.03 gram n;.r0.t snbstiiiihid laloi- by 0.05 
grams KOI daily. 


In determining the amounts of the salts to fm fed, tlie ([lumtitics fouiul t<^ 
he consumed by the Scouts from the organizations having no heribori were 
reduced to correspond to the average weiglit of the fowls and a small amount 
added to provide a safe margin. Of course, we have notliing to show the require¬ 
ments of fow’ls and they may differ considerably from the human. 

The different salts w^ere administered in solutions of such strength that one 
cubic centimeter of each contained the required dose. 

In these experiments with polished rice combined with various salts, wo imiclo 
no attempt to use organic phosplion.is in the form of phytic acid or phytin 
(calcium-magnesium salt of phytic acid) because, first, it w’as not couveniont to 
obtain these substances and, second, the experiments recently conducted by 
Aron(8) and Kajiura and Rosenheim (20) indicated to our minds that no beneficial 
results were likely to be obtained from their use. This opinion has just beou 
confirmed by the experiments of Fraser and Stanton, (22) who found that phytin 
would not prevent neuritis. 

Class Jf, Fed on polished rice 4* O.Oo gram potassium chloride daily .—.Four 
fow% were used and all developed multiple neuritis in 22 to S8 days (average 
S0,5 days) and died on the 29th to 44th day (average 37.5 days). 

The weight curves of these fowds (numbers 21^ 22, 23, and 24) are sliown 
on Chart 3. The average loss of body weight to the time of the appeatanee of 
neuritis was 28.0 per cent and to death 43,8 per cent. 

,, , It will be obvious^ on glancing at the steep descent of those curves 
and on considering the time inteiwening between the eonmioneoTtuini 
of the expeadment and the occurrence of neuritis and death^ that the 
administration of potassium chloride was of no avail, the “incubation 
' period'" and length of life being, practically the same as for fowls fed on 
policed rice alonb, 

Olgss 5, Fed on polished rice + OMS gram phosphoric add daily .—^Tliree fowls 
W^rc _pht on;,1^ all died after developing typical netiritis. The leg 

app^r^ af^r to 27 days, (average 23 days) and death occurred on the 

• S as numbers 25, 26, and ,28. An 

appearance of signs of'neuritis and 
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jS^otliing worthy of spcciai mention was noted among these fowls 
except that ihcij dcA'eloped riiiiliiple neiiniis and diarl in a shorter period 
than those on yoUshed rice alone. 

Class 6. Fed on polished rice + 0.06 gran} phosphoric acid daily. —^After observ¬ 
ing tlie .shovtneRs of the “ineu])ation period’’ and the rapidity with which death 
siiperveiiod in tlic fowls of the preceding class, fed on polished rice combined 
with 0.03 gram phosplioric acid and to throw some light, if possible, on the reason 
for this, a set of throe fowls was fed the same kind of rice with, a daily addition 
of double the amount of phosphoric acid or O.OG gram. 

Of these three fowls two developed typical leg signs, one (number 60) on 
the 27tli day and one (number oO) on the 31st day (average 29tli day). 

Instead of allowing them to go on to death we fed them pulay and kitchen 
stuir on tlie 30th and 34th days respectively and, as in the case of fowl number 
5, greatly improved their general condition without in any way lessening the 
signs of multiple neuritis. Both of them also developed spasticity like that 
observed in number 5 and described in connection with that fowl. 

These two fowls were eventually chloroformed. The sciatic nerves showed 
marked degenerative changes. 'Ko evidences of degeneration wore found in the 
tracts of the spinal cords. 

Tlieir weight curves, Chart 4, resemble those of fowls fed on polished rice 
alone. An average loss of 25.2 per cent occurred to the appearance of signs of 
neuritis and of 30.2 per cent to the end of the experiment, that is to the begin¬ 
ning of mi.ved feeding. 

The fowls of tliis class kept well ixeaiiy a week longer than those on 
the same liee with one-half the amount of phosphoric acid, but probably 
this was a mere coincidence, for they fai'ed no better than those of classes 
1 and 2 fed only polislied rice. The third fowds of tliis clas.s (number 
61) died of avian diphtheria, the lesions being in the nose. Xothing 
abnormal was found in the sciatic nerves. 

Class 7. Fed on polished rice -f 0.03 gram- phosphoric acid and 0.05 gram potas¬ 
sium chloride daily. —In this class the same rice was used as in classes 5 and 6 
and the solutions of the two salts were given at different times during the day. 

Of the five fowls, three (nvmibers 29, 31, and 32) developed multiple neuritis 
in from 21 to 28 days (average 25.3 days) and died on the 25tli to 34th day 
(average 30th day). 

The reduction in weight to the appearance of signs of neuritis averaged 32.4 
per cent and to death 40.9 per cent. 

Two of the birds (numbers 30 and 37) contracted infectious conjunctivitis 
and died, without signs of neuritis, one on the 4th day and the other on the 
24th day of the experiment. 

Glass 8. Fed on polished rice 4- 0,03 gram phosphoric acid for 34 days and 0.05 
gram potassium chloride for 91 days. —One fowl (number 27) was fed in a 
manner like those of class 5 for 34 days and, then, through accident, the acid 
was replaced by 0.05 gram potassium chloride. It was kept on polished rice 
and these salts for 125 days, and then weighed but little less than at the com¬ 
mencement of the experiment, and was apparently afs vigorous and well , as when 
first placed in his cage. 

We do not ascribe Ms continued good health to the salts but to the fact that 
he liked polished rice and greedily devoured all that was given him. Only a 
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fc‘\v of our LnyL-s have voliintMrily oiUlmi freely of (liis riee am] Iiave 

able, by so doing, to inainUiiii their jtody weigdit and <lefer or aliogelher prevent 
the devcdf-pnieiiL of iiudiijjle ncHirhis. 

Xiiniber 27 weighed grams at tlie Ijeginning of lln‘ e\|ii‘rinienl ami afler 

125 fluvs ueiiiliCfd 9'dS grams. A h'MS of alioiii 15 jm’I’ eeiH oeeui’nMl in (lie 5 t 
days (luring whieh lie reetdved |)lios|jhorie aeiil willi his idee, and a, sh'ady gain 
took place after the substitution of the solid h»n of [mlassinni ehhu'iile; wliellier 
or iioL im‘rely ooineidenial we arc nuahh* to say. 

The nverago time to iKoiritis of llie fowls of nil ilu' grotips reeoiviii.g 
phosphoric acid was “h>J) days as (^ouipaivd with 21).S days, llu* eorn^- 
spoiiding time for those on polished riei* a'lojie, and siniilai'Iy llie fowls 
on phosphoric acid died in an average lime of BO.2 days as against Bl.i 
days when fed polisliod rice alone. 



Avonigo 


Food. 

litnc (o 
tunirins. 

liiiu' to 


Ihtjja. 

Ihil/a, 

Polishfid rioo ftlruio _ ^.. _ , 

211. H 

2r,.3 

2-1.7 

PolLslied rice-iphosphorie add__ 

no. 2 


The difference in favor of polished rice alone is small and inay have 
been due to idiosyneracics of the fowls, or to oilier faclois. The iable 
shotos that Uie adminisimlion of ifm for^n of inor</anic pbofiphonis 
w of no avail in preventing neuritis, for, if such were the case, the r()wl'=i 
receiving it should have remained well nnicli longer than those fed on 
polished rice alone, whereas they became sick on an av(?ragc of d] clays 
sooner. 


GROUP B. TUmTEEN FOWLS SUBSISTING ON UNOKRMILLM) lUCE. 


Two kinds of undermiiled rice were used, a Filipino ^‘Macaid^ rico 
having a yellowish-white pericarp, and a native iniycd ric-e with, about 
one red grain to every four of the yellow grains. Both kinds were only 
partially milled, more than half the surfacie of tho giuins lioing covered 
with pericarp. The second or mixed variety is that now pniijjlied, on 
ilie recommendation of this Board, to the Pliilippine ScouIb. 
v Three passes of eicperiments were made, fii^t (class 9), those on Ihe 
of undermiiled rice; second (class 10), those on the second; 
■ .-amd'third those on tlie first plus 0,36 gram sodioni chloride 


, yeUowim-^wKi^ie The rice 

^ 0.076 per ceat of phosphorus pentaide. 

.oh'this- difefe':fhr.''7ft aft.-i/a.- 
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Chiss 10. J'Vr? on lonlcrniiUrd rice havinci a red pericarp. —The rioc- in 

this ex}?erinioiit 'was iliah supplier! by the Suhsislonee JjGi'Kirliueat of tiie -.Aruiy 
to (lifi luilive Iroops (Pliilippim; Scouls). Jt eontrtiiie<I ().22o ])or cent of pntas- 
siiuii oxide aiul 0.480 ])fi* cent of jdtosphorus p..-nirixid.\ 

Three out. of .four fowls iiave remained in jierfe.-t lioelih on tlii> diet for an 
avera^t* lime of .121).Ij days. (Xiiiiihers o8, 30, and 47.) The fourth (ninnher 
40) aequiro<l iiifoelious eoujunotivitis and diol, without si^ns of nf*uriiis. on the 
2011 1 day. 

The throe liealiliy l)irus gained in weight from 22,S per cent to M7.3 per cent 
(uA'crage 20.2 per cent) wliile suhsistiug' solely on th.is unpolished rice. 

CUff^a 11. Fed on unclcnniUcd rice {yelJoicisli-ii'hilc) -f- O.Sli [irain sodium 
chJuridc daUu. —Tniige in 1S04(13) called attention to tlie relationship, of the 
potassium and sodium, salts of tlic food to each other, maintaining tliat an exce-ss 
of potassium carbonate "when ingested will react with sodium chloride forming 
sodiuiu carbonate and potassium chloride which are .soluble and are eliminated in 
iliG urine, thereby dopridng the system of needed elements. 

LoebCtd) has shoi-vu the necessity for a balance between the sodium, calcium 
and potas.siuni ions, and that the calcium and pota.ssiiini ions counteract the 
effects of the sodium ions in the blood. When marine animals were placed in 
a pure solution of sodium chloride of the same concentration as sea water, their 
niiLscular contractility was lost-. Small amounts of calcium and potassium ions 
antagonized the poisonous effects of the sodium ions. 

Le DiintecdS) in the course of experimental work with fowls noticed that 
the multiple neuritis produced when they were fed on polished rice was seldom 
(2 eases in 60) accompanied by the edema which is so freiiuently observed in 
the beriberi of man. Desiring to produce this cedema lie injected a solution of 
sodium chloride into the pectoral muscles and killed the birds in every case. He 
found that it also had the same effect when injected into starring fowls. He 
made no nioiition of having administered the salt to fowls not in a cachectic state. 

As stated before when describing onr experiments with polished rice 
and various salts^ we previously found (i^) that the dietaries ot the Scout 
companies having beriberi were deficient in potassium and phosi:)horus. 
We also found that the Scouts were rather hea^y salt eaters and suggested 
that this habit may have had an etiologic connection with beribe]'i by 
abstracting needed potassiiun ions. 

In class 11 we fed five of our fowls a rice proved by previous experiments 
(class 9) to prevent neuritis, and in addition gave a daily dose of 0.36 gram of 
sodium chloride in solution, the amoxmt being decided upon in a similar manner 
to the determination of the amounts of potassium and phosphorous used in 
classes 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. On the ffSth day the amount of sodium chloride 
increased to 0.72 gram daily. 

Four of the five birds continued well, remained stationaiy or slightly gained 
in weight, and after an average time of 113.2 days, showed no signs of neuritis. 
(Numbers 33, 35, 36, and 58.) One fowl, (munber 34), after nearly two months 
of apparent health, acquired infectious conjunctivitis and died on the 61st day 
with a loss of 26.5 per cent of body weight. 

T/t0 adfThiuistTaiio'fi of sodiuni chloride in either dose, 0.S6 or 0,72 
gram, seemed to have no effect on these fowls, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that they were strong animals^ receiving a neuritis-preventing rice^ 
were in fine condition^ and not cachectic like those of Le Dantec. 
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GKOLP C. rOUR rOWLb SURSIVlliXG O^' UNIIUSKLO Kl(.n. 

Class ./<?. Fed on pnhiij oi pacU —AlthoiioU unliiiskcd ruo lias lu'oii pu^MMl by 
lULmeious e\pt*iiinoiit-. oiilsitb'^ ot iho PliiJijipnK’s to pieioni |)o]\ncinitis ^aL 
linauiiu, wo xiiuleitook tlic->e tosts with tlio .iNIatan inilmsk(Ml i bv to s(‘o 

wholhoi or not it ]iossossc(l the same qualities as the imdt o| olliei (‘ouuiiies mid 
to coiitiol the cvpeiimeiits of ela.ssc'* 1, 2, ,iii(l 0 wlihh ueie on mimuI- 

taneoii^ly. 

Eight}-one giams ot iniluiskod lieo, t.ill(‘(l italai/ hi llie iiaii\e T.igalog dialeM, 
xvere fed daily to each of fom fowls and all leiiiaiiied wcdl lo ilu‘ (Mid of tlu‘ 
expeiiment, 79 days, unci slioived no ulmounal signs. (NiimbiMs Id, 1 1, 15, 
and 16 ) 

A loss ot 17.9 x^er cent and 1S.9 x)oi cent of l)od\ weight oeeinu'd in two of 
the bhds and a gain ot 0.6 per eenl and 5.6 pei e.(Mit in tlic oIIkm’s 

GROUP D. TE^s FOWLS UNDLHlJOlNG SrAItNAnOX. 

As our PxpGriniciits progressed -we noticcMl tluit ilio (l(‘V(‘l()linuMi( of 
neuritis was invariably accompanied by a eonsidi'iahlo loss of woigld. 
In no case did a fowl aecpiire tbe disease while gaining or while itnnain- 
ing stationary in weight, indeed, a ledticiion of 21 ])or cent or more, 
except in the cases of fowls numbera 2 and 20, seemed a necessary 
accompaniment of neuritis. la consequence we decided to re(‘d some 
fowls reduced amounts of a neuritis-preventing rice and to give ollicrs 
water alone, wdtli,tbe purpose of producing, if possible, a nouriiis a 
result of partial or complete starvation, ddiat this was acconi})lislif‘d is 
shown by the following experiments. 

Glass 13, Fed on under milled rice wWt yclloiohli-xolixtc pcricax p, Filb/-iiro 
grams {one-half usual allowance) daily for J/S days; followed by grams for 
47 days a^id IS grams for ;25 days.-—One fowl (number 18) was fed 52 grams 
daily of the neuritis-preventing rice used in class 9, this amount being onc-haU 
the daily allowance given the fowls in that class, all of which remained healthy. 

With this amount he was able to almost maintaiix his original weight, losing 
only a small amount in 43 days. The quantity of rice given was thou r(‘flueed 
to 26 grams and from that time a considerable loss of weight ociuirrcd, hut to 
hasten the result this was further reduced to 13 grams ou the 90th day. 

The fowl continued in good condition, except for general weakness which began 
to be evident about the OOfch day, until the lortli day when weakness was 
particularly manifest in the legs. On the 115th day ho was unable lo rise, 
Whether from neuritis or general weakness we were unable to say. To dotermim‘ 
if po^ble the condition of his nerves he was then given pdtay and kitclien stulT 
^ud rapidly improved ecceept in the legs. He became strong enough to stand, 
ate wei and seemed bright and interested in his surroundings, hut had the 
gedi and leg signs of neuritis, which became more marked during the two 
^ resumption of miosed diet. He died suddenly on the 122d 
; ^y. la Well shown in the pictures, figures 9 and 10. 

: Ms' sciatic nerves showed slight degenerative 

’^^ststoWe’he had lost 46.6 per cent of body 
Uis we^ht curve is shown on, Chart 
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Class IJj. Fed on- 'Undcrm.\llcd rice iciih ycUoicish-irhite pericarp, 2G grams 
{onc-fourlh usual allowance ).—Fowl immber 19 ‘ was given a ration of 20 grams 
of the same underniillcd riee as was used in. classes 9. 11., and 13. and this 
amount., one-fourth that fed in class 9, was eoiitinucd unchanged throughout the 
experiment. 

steady ami progressive reduction of weight followed accompanied by in¬ 
creasing weakness. His weight curve shown on Cdiart 5 as number 10, i-an as 
follows: 


Date. 1 

Day. 

Grams.' Piemarks. 

! 

July H ___' 


j442 Uiic-fourtli allowance Ijogini, 

Julv 10 —__ 

3d_ 

b21 ■ 

.1 ulv '2‘i _ . j 

1 9th_ 

765 ; 

July 23__' 

! 10th 

7r,i , 

Julv 2t>___ 

1 13th _ 

i 736 I 

July 30... 

17th 

1 691 j I 

AuguKtS_ 

21s;t_ 

1 659 1 i 

Augu.st t)_ 

24th 

j 595 1 ' 

August M... 

32(1_ 

; 5J8 1 Died. 


On August 11, the 29th day, he seemed disinclined to move, two days later 
showed well marked early signs of neuritis, and on the following day died. In 
this case no attempt to save by mixed feeding was made. 

A loss of 34.7 per cent to the time of signs of neuritis and 30.5 per cent to 
death occurred. 

The sciatic nerves were extensively degenerated. 

Glass 15. ^Vafcr only .—In a previous publication (16) we reported a case of 
typical multiple neuritis in a fowl that had been given water, but no food, and 
stated that the same experiments would be continued with a larger number of 
birds. In all we experimented w’ith 8 fowls and unmistakabhi produced the 
disease in three. Two others very probably had the disease, b\it we were unable 
to save them by mixed feeding so could not obtain a clear clinical picture because 
the signs of neuritis were obscured by those of general weakness. Howeeer, 
the nerves of these two fowls showed degeneration. 

The histories of these 8 fowls follow and are given somewhat in 
detail. 

Fowl number 17 was purchased May 10, 1910, and kept in a cage on mixed 
diet, consisting of palay, undermilled rice and kitchen stuff, until July 14, when 
all food was stopped- After July 14, he was allowed only w'ater. 

The first signs of trouble were noted on July 26, the 13tli day of his fast. 
He had difficulty in jumping to his perch. On the 21st day he could not get 
up to it at all. When not disturbed lie would stand with head close to the body 
and eyes closed, but was not observed sitting on his knees. On the 23d day 
he stood as above and with his knees very straight. When made to walk he 
showed a tendency to teeter forward. He was evidently very weak and we were 
unable to feel certain whether his condition was due to pure weakness or to 
something else. It was feared he would die within 24 hours if he were not 

^This fowl was reported in a paper read before the Manila Medical Society 
September 6,1910, and published in the September Bull Manila Med. 8oo. (1910). 
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fed. C'on:=5equenilY we (leleniiiiied to reauint* feeding with ji neiirltis-pn^venling 
food in the iiopc that wo could save him mid make sure that the leg signs woj-e 
not due solely to weakness. Tiiis we ae('oinidisheil. August (I, i.ho. day following 
tlie ro^iiinptioii of food, ihc sUftis of vcnrili.s ircrc (frrallif hicroisnl oinl Jrfi ‘no 
douht e.s- lo Ihc nalurc of hiif troiihlc. The cdiaractorisiie altiimle is well shown 
in the iigure.^ .11 and 1*2. 

During the following days, in Avhich palajf, uiiderinilled ual.ivt* rice, and hilehen 
.stuif were fed, ihc Icr} and ichuf sians hccamc womc^ hut his gcmeral eondil.ion 
improved rapidly. He heeamc iu'iglit-eyod, iniercsied in liis surronsidings, and 
gained in weight, llis appeiiie needed no stiniulaiion, Tlu^ ])0cnliar s|>nsti(dl.y 
he had oxhiliited at the end of the starvation period increased nnlil walking was 
performed on his toes, with knees aliuo.st straight. An edort io ]diot()gra[)h and 
show the spastic gait w'as only partially successful. .During the last we(‘k of 
his life this fowl partially regained the use of his right leg. 

On the 55tli day he iva-s ehlorofonucd and the seiaiie nei’ves mid spinal cord 
removed for niicroseopie examination. The sciatic nerves showed oxtesnsive de¬ 
generation. No areas of degeneration were found in erovss sections of the eoi'd. 

His weight, shown on Chart 5, ran as follows: 


Date. 

Day. 

Grams. 

July 14... 

1st_ 

991 

July 16.... 

3(1_ 

921 

July 22. 

9th .... 

780 

July 28. 

10th .... 

772 

July 26. 

i Jlh_ 

722 

July 80. 

i i7th .... 

687 

August 3 _ _ • . .. _ 

' 21st 

5‘Jo 

August 5 ..... 

I 23d_ 


August 14.... 

: _ 

687 

August 20.. ..... .. 

38th .... 

716 

August 27 ..•____ 

1 4otli .... 

708 

f September 4. 

1 ri3d_ 

744 

j September 6__ 

1 55Vh .... 

730 



___ 


Kennirk's, 
starvation begun. 


Mixed feeding begun. 


ClorofoTTned. 


His lo^is of weight to the appearance of signs of -lUiUiitis was 27 2 per cent 
and at the end of the staiTation period had inei eased to 40.0 per cent. 

Fowl number 41 w^as put on water alone September 30, 1010 Nothing of 
importance was noted until September 13 when ho becanio sick with avJan 
diphtheria and died of this infection 5 days later, September 18. 

His loss qi weight amounted to 39,4 per cent. 

Microscopic examination of his nerves showed slight degeneration. No clinical 
signs of multiple neuritis were observed before death, 

, If'owl numbei* 42. Tlie water diet was instituted September 30 and was 
followed; 1^ a steady and rapid reduction of weight and muscular strength. On 
■ 20* the 16th dey, he was very weak, could not stand, and, when 

j^od4«d* wnuld nofc move his legs or wings. Although the general weakness was 
of the opinion t^t there was probably, in addition, a peripheral 
thought Hiat he was not too far gone to revive with 
epn^ting/of, and: kitchen stuff was then in- 
' ^ dead- in' the cage the 
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His wcio’iit raa as follows: 


j Date. 

’ SepU‘inlK.T lU__ 

■ S<.‘p(fnili(.M‘].S_ 

j Sl'pI(M1i1ioi'‘^1_ 

i Ht'plciiiitcr‘Jil_ 

I SoptL'inlicr liT_ 


Dsiy. 

Gram.«. i ReniJirks. 

1st_ 

' Starviitioii begun. ; 

■ '.Uh_ 

: S3.A , 

; l.'ith 

i 002 ■ 

i i:th ____ 

! -A24 ' AlixijG ieO'liiig begun. i 

ISlli 

n24 ; Found dead. j 


A rocluctiun oC 45.G per cent liad oecnrrecT wlien the mixed diet was begun 
and it is prolnildo tliat starvation in the ea.se of this fowl was carried too far. 

]\Iicroscopic examination showed some degeneration of the sciatic nerves. 

Fowl number 43 died suddenly on the 14th day of tlie experiment without 
having shown any signs of neuritis. The day before his death he showed some 
general weakness and could not jump up onto his perch, but, on the whole, was 
in fair condition and "wc did not anticipate Ins early demise. 

A reduction of 37.0 per cent in w'eight was observed in his case. 

The sciatic nerves were not degenerated. 

Fowl number 44. Starvation Avas begun Septeinl>er 10, water only being 
allowed. On September 2G, the 17th day, he lay on the floor of the cage most 
of the time; when prodded he Avould stand and Avalk a short distance. The gait 
Avas that of early neuritis and Ave had no doubt of its existence. Our belief AA^as 
corroborated by the finding of extensive degeneration upon microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the nerves after death, Avhich occurred September 27, the 10th clay of 
the experiment and one clay after mixed feeding aaus begun. 

His Aveiglit ran as folloAvs: 


i 1 

Date. 1 Day. , 

Grams. 

—i 

Remarks. 

September 10_1 1st_ 

970 

Starvation begun. ’ 

September 18_! 9th_ j 

807 


September 24_, IStli_! 

616 


September 20..' 17th — 

582 : 

Mixed feeding begun. 

September 27_j 18th_ 

531 

i 

Died. 


A loss of 40.0 per cent to the appearance of signs of neuritis, and of 45.3 
per cent to death was noted. 

No doubt we were unable to saA"e this fowl because inanition aauas alloAA'ed to 
progi'css too far. 

Fowl number 54. Little need be said of this fowrl, for his death occurred sud¬ 
denly, through an accident, Avhile apparently doing Avell. 

On the 11th day of his fast he seemed in good condition except for some 
AA^eakness, but the following morning he was found dead with his head and one 
leg through a small hole in the bottom of the cage. During this time a loss in 
body weight of 29.S per cent had occurred. 

No degeneration was seen in Ms sciatic nerves. 

Fowl number 55 was kept in one of the cages and fed a mixed diet of pa Jag 
and kitchen stuff for three weeks and then, October 21, given AA^ater but no food. 
Like the other starved fowls he lost rapidly in weight and became progressively 
weaker until November 5, the 16th day, when feeding with pahy and kitchen 
stuff was . resumed. On that day he was very weak and lay on Ms side on the floor 
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with his eyes closed the greater part of tlic time. ^Yhel\ prodded with a slick 
he could he made to stand for a very sliort time. The coiiib and ^^'ilttles were 
deeply eyariosed and his whole appearance was that of a fowl very near to death. 

the grains of palai/ were put before him he would greedily devour them. 
From that lime ho improved in general condition, hut like niimhcr 17 showed 
more marked signs of neuritis during the succeeding days: unlike that fowl, he. 
did not show spasticity. At tliis stage pictures wm'e laken which slmw the 
usual positions assumed by fowls with the disease. (Figures i:i and 14.) After 
9 day.s of this mixed diet his gait had improved somewliat, hut not more s(f 
than that of several fowls similarly saved from deatli after they had developed 
marked sigms of neuritis when fed on poli.shcd rice. 

He was^ chloroformed on November IG, the 27th day, and the seialie nerve 
removed for microscopic examination; it showed degeneration, 
riis weight, shown on Chart 5, ran as follows: 


Date. 

Day. 

Grams. 


1st_ 

963 

not^bc’’so - 

lOth_ 

892 

Nrvvemhpr .'i . 

Kith 

700 

Novfimber 12 -__ ___ __ 

23d 

729 

NnvftTTiyipiT Ifi _ 

27th 

800 



Remarks. 


Starvation begun. 
Mixed I'coding begun. 
Chloroformed. 


On the IGtli day, when signs of neuritis appeared and the mixed feeding was 
begun, he had lost 27.4 per cent of his body weight. 

Fowl number 56. Tlie clinical history of this bird much resembles that of 
number 42, 

' October 21 starvation, except for water, was begun and continued until No¬ 
vember 1, the 12th day, wdien a mixed diet of palai; and kitchen stuff was given. 
This fowl declined in weight very rapidly and although starved only 12 days 
had then lost 44.6 per cent. He died on November 2, the 13th day, after one 
day of mixed diet. The appearance of this bird was similar to that of number 
42; while the signs of nerve inv’olvement seemed present, the general weakne.ss 
was so great that we could not be positive on this point. However, on micro¬ 
scopic examination the sci^^tic nerves proved to be moderately degenerated, 

SUMMARY OF STARVATION EXPERIMICNTS. 

Two fowls (numbers 18 and 19) were fed reduced (luantitios oC a 
neulitis-preventing, undermilled rice and both developed multiple ncii- 
, ritis. Eight fowls allowed nothing but -water gave three positive cases 
. (numhers 17, 44, and 55), two doubtful (numbers 42 and 50)-, and 
three negative ones (numbers 41, 43, and 54). 

ir, okoteUl ooksiorration or multiple neuritis in starved fowls. 

; ; did not find, polynefuritis in chickens fed on such small quantities 

; tMernuIled'H starvation. SakakiCS) also stated that 

in prp^ssed to :dea.tli mthout ai^ staggering or other 

in speaking of Eykman^s noiiobservance of poly- 
; ai&punts ''of undenhill^' 'ricej says, ^^Nor 
^ ■■ nqyapl^/■ '-esperinc^^ng • in a similar way ' 'with 

■;, say - in : .this'. connectio®t,- I'^'Fowls 
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receiving nothing but water do not develop polyneuritis, while fowls receiving 
only polished rice and water do.” 

The only statement to the contrary, we have found in the literature, is that 
made in the discussion of the beriberi papersUS'j by Dr. Gorosaku Shibayama, 
delegate from Ilis Imperial Japanese Majesty's Government to the meeting of 
the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine, held at Manila, ^larch 5, 1910. 
He said, “Polyneuritis accompanies general cachexia and inanition in fowls, 
whereas beriberi, especially the acute, pernicious form, generally attacks well- 
nourished muscular men." 

This statement agTees exactly witli the findings in oiir starvation 
experiments, and we believe the reason the evidences oL’ neuritis were 
overlooked by other workers is that tlieij appear verif sliortiji hr fore 
death and are ohsevred hij the signs of general ireahnes-^. It is not an 
easy matter to resume feeding at exactly the proper moment to save 
tlie animal and leave the neuritis well developed. 

V. RELATION OF LOSS OF WEIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT OF POLYNEURITIS 

GALLINARTBI. 

The amount an animal can lose and still live varies somewhat with 
the individual. Withington.(f^) in discussing starvation, refers to the 
following: 

Chossat stated that the total proportional weight loss of an animal dying of 
inanition was 40 per cent of the initial weight. But further experiments have 
shown that a fat animal may lose 50 per cent of its weight, while a lean one 
can lose only 35 per cent. A’oimg animals in a growing stage have been observed 
to lose only 30 per cent before they succumbed. 

* * 4 !- « ’ * * 

The ingestion of water, then, while postponing the fatal result of a fast, 
produces no important change in the mode of death from that which occurs in 
simple inanition. 

Le Dantee says that in polyneuritis of fowls, when fed on polished rice, the 
loss of weight is progressive and death occurs when the animals have lost about 
one-third of their body weight. 

Our two fowls, numbers 18 and 19, fed on reduced amounts of im- 
dennilled rice, lost an average of 40.6 per cent to the end of the experi¬ 
ment, which was death in the case of number 19, and rescue by resuming 
full diet in the case of the other, number 18. 

Those wdiiclx developed easily recognized signs of multiple neuritis 
while being given only water, numbers 17, 44 and 55, lost on an average 
31,5 per cent up to the time of the appearance of the disease and 37.5 
per cent to the end of the starvation period when feeding was resumed. 
The losses in this class correspond very closely with those of classes 1, 
and S in which the fowls developed the disease on polished rice alone and 
where the decrease in weight averaged 31.6 per cent to the appearance 
of signs of neuritis and 39.9 per cent to the end of the experiment, which 
was death in the case of eight and salvation by mixed feeding in two 
out of the ten fowls,' 
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One can not avoid wondemig* if tlie real oanso of nuiltiple nonriiis 
in fowls fed on polished rice is not general inanition nitlier Ilian the 
lack of any one element in the rice. LeDantecd^'’) says ‘'yFowls iioin-i- 
sliod on while rieo die ol.' inanition and not ol' InM’ibcri.'’ A similar view 
is expressed by P>roaudat(^‘5) wlio stales that animals so nourished die 
of inanition with sjinpioms which are similar to those of lau-ihca i. How¬ 
ever. lie Thinks, iJiat intoxieation pla3-s a. part in the ratal result. 

/a. further support of the idea LhcU the inuiriple neuritis of fowls 
suhsistiuf/ oih polished rice is due io hianitifm is (he eridrnrr supplied 
hj those fowls that seemed to relish polished rice and ale their full Jailp 
allowance. As stated before, nearly all the birds fed on polislu.Ml rice 
lost their appetite early in the experiment and vroiild oai. litile or none 
of this grain, hut a few were exceptions to tin} rule, notably nimiliers 
5, 7, and 40, and they remained well for long periods of Lime. We are 
unable to reconcile our findings with the statement ol* ^iUaiirorl •-) that 
those fowls which eat polished rice in the largest amounts are the fii'st 
to become parahdic and that by feeding small amounts of the rice the 
sickness may be postponed for a long time. 

As shown in Table lY, out of the cnlii’c 5() fowls experimented wiih, 
27 developed neuritis, the average loss of w^eight up to iho appearam-e 
of symptoms being 30.9 per cent. In every case but 2 (nund>crs 2 
and 20) a loss greater than 21 per cent occurred before the s,yinplonis 
developed. Of the 16 fowls -which remained well throughout the ex¬ 
periments, only 5 lost iveight at all and not one of those five decreased 
as much as 19 per cent. (Numbei-s 9, 14, 16, 27, and 33.) Only one 
fowl (number 40) gained when fed on polished rice and he was well 
at the end of 80 days when the experiment was concluded 


VI. BEARING OP THESE EXPERIMENTS ON THE ETIOLOGY OP BEUlIUUir. 


As stated before, our original object in conductijig tlieso experiments 
was not to prove or disprove the identity of multiple neuritis iii fowls 
and beriberi in man, but to test the neuritiB-producing qualities, wlttui 
fed to fowls, of certain native and imported rices and to use the infor¬ 
mation thus acquired as an aid in selecting the varioh'* of grain and ihe 
degree of milling, best suited for the Filipino troops. Nevertheless, as 
the work .progressed, certain points of dissimilarity between beriberi and 
polyneuritis gallinarum became apparent and it may not be inappropriate 
to mention them here.; 


;Fpwleare espeeially susceptible to neuritis and get the disease under 
eTO’postances, havo po effect on the nerves of some other animals. 

polished rice and water, remained 
enntinued for niqre :than^ months, 
become,we^.,hnt-:\did-nc^.show, ^gns|of ■ 
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neuritis at am* time. ^Ye can find in tlie literature no mention of 
neuritis in man having developed as a result of inanition among the 
professional ‘^^fasters'" or among groups of men who were starving. 

It would seem that the peripheral nerves of fowls are less resistant 
to degenerative influences than those of mammals and are among the 
first tissues to suffer when the animals are starved or given a deficient 
or ill-balaneed diet. Our experience bears out the statement of Shiba- 
yama that poljmeuritis of fowls occurs in cachectic animals^ while beri¬ 
beri is prone to appear among men previously well nourished. 

Another point of difference is that oedema has been very rarely seen 
in fowls with neuritis while it is common in beriberi in man. Xone 
of our fowls suffering from neuritis showed any mdema. 

Therefore, we are inclined to join forces with those writers who con¬ 
sider that polyneuritis gallinarum and beriberi are not identical but we 
are fully in accord with Fraser and Stanton in their statements, (a) 
that its capacity for producing polyneuritis in fowls is an accurate in¬ 
dicator of the beriberi-producing quality of a rice and (5) that a low* 
phosphorous content is a reliahle index of the dangerous character of 
the grain. However, we have found that in neuritis-producing rice and 
in beriberi-producing dietaries the potassium is even more reduced than 
the phospjiorus. The comparison between the two elements in rices is 
shown above in Table I. The diminution in phosphorus as compared 
with potassium in beriberi-producing diets was treated of in a fonner 
communication from the Board and is referred to above in the dis¬ 
cussion on polished rice combined with various salts (Table II). The 
latest work of Fraser and Stanton (22) seems to indicate that much the 
gi^eater part (85 per cent) of the phosphonis in rice polishings is of 
no value in preventing polyneuritis of fowls. It now remains to be 
shown whether the real neuritis-preventing factor in polishings is the 
small per cent of phosphorus not yet accoimted for, or the potassium, 
or some other element 

live inference from the foregoing is that nevriiis in fowls and hei'i- 
loeri in man is pest as likely to ie due to deficiency in saUs of -potassium 
as to deficiency in salts of pliosplioric add. The results of our starva¬ 
tion experiments suggested that, as far as fowls are concerned, it might 
be a defiicency of both phosphorus and potassium which led to nerve 
deterioration. The experiments in classes 4, o, 6, 7, and 8 indicated 
that adding to polished rice either phosphorus or potassium, or both 
elements, in two of their common inorganic forms, did not render the 
grain any safer as an exclusive article of diet for fowls. We are about 
to undertake another series of experiments combining with polished rice 
other mineral salts, such, as potassium carbonate, potassimn citrate, potas¬ 
sium phosphate, and magnesium phosphate. 

102362-3 ‘ : 
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Yii. coisroLUSioisrs drawn from the observations. 

1. Fowls develop multiple iiemitis when fed exclusively on polished 
rice, whether Filipino Number 1 or Saigon choice rice is used. 

2. Forcibly feeding polished rice to such fowls as have no appetite 
for it will not prevent the oceuri*ence of neuritis. 

3. Those fowls that voluntarily eat heartily of polished rice are able 
thereby to maintain their body weight and to defer or to prevent tli.e 
development of multiple neuritis. 

4. The administration of cei’tain inorganic salts of phosphoms and 
of potassium, either alone or combined, to fowls subsisting on polished 
rice neither prevented multiple neuritis nor deferred its onset, 

6. Fowls fed unhusked rice, palay, do not acquire multiple neuritis. 

6. Fowls fed undermilled (unpolished) rice do not acquire the disease. 

7'. Whether the imdermilled rice has a red or a yellowish-wlxite peii- 
carp is immaterial. 

8. Fowls fed on undermilled rice combined with large amounts ot 
sodium chloride do not develop multiple neuritis. 

9. Fowls from which all food is witlilield and only water allowed, 
develop multiple neuritis in some cases. 

10. Fowls starved on reduced amounts of a neuritis-preventing under- 
milled rice acquire multiple neuritis in some cases. 

11. Fowls kept entirely without food and those which are given all 
they will eat of polished rice lose weight with almost equal rapidity in 
the great majority of cases, 

12. A loss of at least 21 per cent of the body weight almost invariably 
occui's before any signs of multiple neuritiB become apparent. 

13. The signs, symptoms, and nerve appearances are identical in neu¬ 
ritis produced by inanition and in that caused by feeding polished rice. 

14ri Spasticity is a late symptom in some fowls which develop neu¬ 
ritis and are then saved from death by the institution of mixed feeding. 

16, In neuritis-producing rice and in beriberi-producing dietaries both 
the ph^phorus and the potassium are markedly reduced in amount, the 
latter in greater degree than the former. 

16. As an index of the beriberi-producing power of a given rice, 
redneijbn in the pota^ium content is probably quite as reliable as re- 
the phosphorus Gontent. 
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Table IV. —Individual numbers of fowls and percentages of -weigh t gained or lost 

during experinients. 


Food 


Alone. 


Clfiss 1: 
Filipino 
No. 1. 




rC O 


Class 2: i 
Saigon, Sub¬ 
sistence De¬ 
partment. 


Class 3; -iO 

Saigon 118 45 

'grams daily by; 
force when j 'IS 
necessary. I 49 


Group A: 
Polished 
rice. 


Glass 4: 

10 , Of) gram KCl 
daily. 


With 

various 

salts 


Class 5: 
0.03 gram 
H3PO4 daily 


Class 6 
0 06 gram 
H 3 PO 4 daily 


Class 7 

O.OSgmmKCI 
and 0 03 gram 
H 9 PO 4 daily 


Class 8 : 
0.08 gram 
H»P 04 fol¬ 
lowed by 0.06 

gWQtKCl 

dally. 


27 


■g) 

£ ih 
p 


Gnift. 

(») 

l,li>0 

1,077 

1,133 

1 , 21 s 

878 

1,006 

1,162 

1,006 

956 

921 

1,204 

1,119 


1,112 

1,218 

1,268 

970 


1,013 

1,140 

1,021 

1,226 

1,176 

1,261 

1,091 

1,091 

1,091 

1,070 

991 


1,096 


od ° 
o <» 
ftp 

ci'ES . 
tS«w .2 

.P 5 ? 

.sfs s 
."K ca c 


Onis. 


I r« ^ 

a 


-£ So, 

p 

03 r-' 

, a> ^ p 

la. 


1,077 

(523 

700 

1,034 

680 

650 


602 


574 

751 

700 


865 

914 

864 

650 


779 

800 

700 

970 

830 


667 


779 

666 


9.5 

42.2 

38.3 
15.2 

22.6 

35.4 


40.2 


H7,7 

37.7 

37.5 

•22.3 

25.0 

81.9 
33.0 

23.2 

29.9 
31 5 


20 9 
29 6 


21 5 


28 0 
47 2 


TS 

c 


frj 


('■) 

8 sr> 

5(56 

()23 

828 

623 

517 

1,0‘20 

510 


1,00(5 

5(58 

730 

6*23 


722 

744 

637 

474 

700 

708 


871 

S07 

828 


687 

(’*) 

700 

538 

651 


bc'd 
oi 1:3 


‘25.7 
47.5 

45.1 

32.1 

29.1 
48.7 

12.3 

49.4 


38.4 
38.9 

44.4 

35.1 
39.0 
49.8 

51.2 


30.9 

37.9 
52 2 

29 0 
31 4 
34 4 

37 1 


36 9 
49 8 
34 4 


9 2 


p 

CU'CJ 

pS. 


41 M 
P-P 
O Oj 

-aJP 


pf a^an diphtheria. ^Kbt known. Found dead after a storm. 


Died of other di.s- 
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Table IV.—Indhidiial minibers of fowls and percentages of iceight gained or lost 
during expenments —Continued. 


Food. 


; S ^ la: c 

. o g : C g 

^. i 2 . 5 : r £ i 

iSf 


! o a 

; 5 ^-d 


: Sd I 


Sin i ti ■ i 

' t. i ^ -^'l j: It - - 

I g ' n| 


i Class 9: ! ,, i ^ 

' Filipino with ; 1*^ i 

yellow peri- : n | i 105 j 

carp. ■ ' ; 

l‘i \ 9 :s : 


Gms. Gian. 
907 :_ 


■ I 


i Alone. 

1 


Group B: . 
Under- ! 
milled rice. I 


Giiis. 

751 ! 17.2 i. 

1,112 I_I 0.1 

1,303 '_I 17.9 

1,020 '_! 4.2 


\o'i\ 

!‘3=' i 


3 ■■ 


1 

1 

1 ; 

1 L. 


! Clrt.s.sl0: 

38 

1,176 

! 1.445 : 

22.8 - 

' 1 

• Filipino with 

39 

921 

'' .1,176 ._ 

27.6 

1 

, reel ptuiearp, 

1 i^nl wiqI i 

a 4(5 

1,119 

_l_ C59 , 41.1 


I iijiUn2M2)LC..llv v* 

: D(‘partinent. 

1 

! 

1,042 

..1_' 1,431 '_ 

37.3 

1 


I Glass 11 : ,, 

With 


daily. 


33 

1,0‘>S . _ 1 

1 . i 

**34 

1,1,5.)..^ ,i 

1 

35 

1,261 ! 1 

i 

36 

1.091 • i 

I 

• 15 s 

i 871 •_ 

!_j 


! 


850 1 20.5 

1,374 *_ 

1.2S2 
715 i 18.0 


1 


0.0 

17.5 - 


1 

1 L, 

el L 


Gronp C: 
Unhusked 
rice. 


Group I): 
Starvation. 


Alone. 


Glass 12 ; 
Filipino Ma- 
ean rice 
ipalay). 


Reduced 

under¬ 

mined. 


Absolute. 


Class IS: 

^ allowance. 


Class 14: 
i- allowance. 


Class 15: 
Water only. 


1 , 133 ! 

1,077 ' 
1,119 . 
907 i 


1 1,197 
' 8.S5 

1,126 
736 


18 


1,006 : 538 


19 


842 , 550 


17 

Ml 

f42 

*43 

44 

^>54 

55 

1*56 


991 ; 722 

'ru‘i ! 


963 

907 ‘ 

970 

907 

963 

991 


46.6 


34.7 


27.2 


17.9 
IS. 9 


5.6 

.6 


510 i 49.4 


510 i 39.5 


595 I 40.0 
481 1 39.4 


5S2 

40.0 

700 

27.4 


524 

566 

531 

637^ 

700 

550 


45.6 

37.6 
45.8 
29. S 
27,4 

44.6 


1 L, 


1 


1 ; 

1 




1 ! 

1 1 


1 i 

j ,„J_ 


1 ! 

1 ; 


1 1 

! 


1 

1 



1 ! 


1 






1 






* Died of avian diphtheria. 
i>Not known. 

c Pound dead after a storm. 

4 Sick with avian diphtheria. 


« Recovered. 

t Died of starvation carried too far. 
' s Cause of death unknown. 

^ Died of starvation. 
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WELL MARKED NEURITIS TILL LATE 
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I CHART 3. POLISHED RICE WITH SALTS.(CLASSES 4.5&7) 

i DAYS 1 _11_21_3t_41_51_61_ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Plate I. 

Fig. 1 . Gages used for fowls during experiments. 

2. Fowl number 6 in spastic stage. Shows extreme extension at knees and 

a tendency to teeter forward. 

3. Fowl number o in spastic stage. Shows extreme extension at knees and 

a tendency to teeter forward. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 4. Front view of fowl number G showing w-eli-developed neuritis resulting 
from a diet of polished rice. 

5. Profile view of fowl number 6 showing 'well-developed neuritis resulting 

from a diet of polished rice. 

6. Fowl number 6. Late stage of neuritis resulting from a diet of polished 

rice, 

7. Front view of fowl number 8 showing neuritis resulting from polished rice 

diet. 

Plate III. 

Fig. 8. Profile view of fowl number 8 showing neuritis resulting from polished 
rice diet. 

9. Front view of fowl number 18 which developed neuritis from starving on 
reduced rations. Shows wing-drop. 

10. Profile view of fowl number 18 which developed neuritis from starving 

on reduced rations. Shows wing-drop and leg signs. 

11. Front view of fowl number 1/ showing late appearances in neuritis pro¬ 

duced by starvation. Compare with Plate II, figure 4. 

Plate IV. 

Fig, 12. Profile view of fowl number 17 showing late appearances in neuritis 
produced by starvation. Compare wdth Plate II, figure 5. 

13. Front view of fowl number 55 showing early appearances in neuritis 

produced by starvation. Compare with Plate II, figure 4. 

14. Profile view of fowl number 55 showing earliest appearances in-neuritis 

produced by starvation. 
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Fio. 1.—Cages used for fowls during experiments. 



Fig. 2,—Fowl number 5 in spastic stage. 
Shows extreme extension at knees and 
a tendency to teeter forward. 



Fxg. 3.—Fowl number 5 in spastic stage. 
Shows extreme e.xteasion at knees and 
a tendency to teeter forward. 
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Ft(5, r>. — Profile view oC fowl number U showing well-developed neuritis resulting 
from a diet of polished rice. 
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P'lG. 10.—Profile view of fowl number IS which 
developed neuritis from starving on reduced 
rations. Show's wing-drop and leg signs. 


Fk;. 11.—Front view of fow'l number 17 
showing late appearances in neuritis 
produced by starvation. Compare with 
Plate II, figure 1. 
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Fig. 18. — Front view oE fowl Fig. 14.-^Prof!le view of fowl miinber 55 

number 5.5 showing early showing earliest appearances in neuritis 

appearances in neuritis pro- produced by starvation, 

duced by starvation. Com¬ 
pare with Plate II, figure ■!. 
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A STUDY OF THE INTESTINAL PARASITES FOUND IN 
CAVITE PROVINCE/ 


By E. B. Stitt.-' 


An out-iDatient department where medical aid has been given such 
Pilipino patients as might present themselves^ has been in operation 
during the year 1910 at the United States naval hospital^ Cahaeao, 
Cavite Province. 

The 932 stool examinations upon which the statistics to follow are 
based;, were therefore made upon specimens from cases of sick people 
and of these only such patients as it was thought required such an 
examination for diagnostic reasons were made to bring such a specimen 
of fseces. 

The patients presenting themselves at our clinic come almost ex¬ 
clusively ffom the city of Cavite and the adjacent towns of Caridad and 
San Eoque. The conditions as regards rainfall and soil considerations 
are therefore the same for all of them. The rainfall in Cavite is slightly 
less than in Manila, where the yearly average appinximates 75 inches. 
In this connection it should be stated that practically 80 per cent of 
the rain of the year falls in the months from June to Octobef. Even 
after the most severe tropical rainfall the ground becomes dry in a very 
few hours. The average yearly temperature is about 27° C. and the 
difference between the average temperature of the coldest and hottest 
months is only about 4° 0. 

The towns of Cavite, San Eoque, and Caridad aie situated on a 
low-lying sandy peninsula, the soil being chiefly coarse-grained sand 
Many of the lower levels are covered at high tide with salt water from 
the adjacent waters of Canacao and Manila Bay. 

These statements as to soil 'and climatic conditions are presented in 
view of a probable explanation of the small number of hookworm infec¬ 
tions noted in our stool examinations. 

Of the 932 examinations, 135 or 14.4 per cent failed to show the 

*Read at tke Eighth Ammal Meeting of the PMlippiiie Islands Medical 
Association, Febmary 24, 1911. 

^ Surgeon, United^ States ITavy, associate professor of medical zo53o^, Departr 
of 'topical Medici^, Coll^ of Me^cine and of 
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presence of intestinal parasites or their ova. The remaining positive 
examinations gave findings as follows: 


Oi'.i?ainsm. 

NiUJibiM- 
(>r in¬ 
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I personally, and very carefully, made the stool examinations in 100 of the 
above cases taken in sequence, using neutral red as well as with oi*dina.ry cover 
glass preparations, and obtained the following results: 


Age. 

Cases. 

Ax- 

van's. 

Whip¬ 

worm. 

Hoolt- 

worni. 

A7na> 

h:v. 

Flagol- 

Inles, 

Under 6 years_ 

42 

S7 

28 

0 

2 

2 

5 to 10 years_ 

27 

25 

23 

0 

2 

n 

10 to 25 years_ 

16 

0 

14 

1 

2 

1 

25 to 50 years_ 

10 

8 

4 

0 

2 

1 , 

Over 50 years_ 

5 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

Total_ 

100 

80 

72 

1 

9 

10 


Twelve of the cases tabulated above failed to show intestinal parasites or 
their ova. Of the entire total, positive for hookworm, 8 were between 5 and 
15 years of agej 7 were between 25 and 35; 4 between 15 and 25; 3 over 35, and 
only 1 under 6 years. 


Among the specimens positive for amoeba} there were organisms wliidi 
as regards ectosarc characteristies and distribution ol! nuclear chromatin 
corresponded to JSntammha coli and Bntmmhd histolytica. Both, types 
would frequently be observed in tlie sara.e stool. Very few of these 
amoebic infections presented dysenteric or other symptoms. However, 
in three eases with marked ansemia and loss of energy and witli the 
presence of very great numbers of amoebse in the stools, ipecac treat¬ 
ment caused, the disappearance of amcebas and complete restoration to 

, We aid; on comparing the percentage of cases positive for amoebae 
with, the results of exanunationa of the members of the Hospital Corps 
;,Qf on duty at this hospital, that an examination 

- ' Americans, in August, 1910, 
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Ij’oqiiouey of aundjiasis in these iiiemher.s of the Xavai Hospital Corps 
as eoiii})ared with that iiv the Filipino patients examined." 

Firt^l: Cl’lui stools of tlie men in tlie liospital corps were cxaiiiined within a 
slmrl- after being passorl. It is a matter of cominon observation that a 

stool sljowing many amteha* may, after standing: for a few hours, fail to show 
tlu^ presence of a. single afiimba. Many of the specimens brought to the labor¬ 
atory by Pili[)ino patients were evidently many hours old. 

Nr'f'O'ijf/; The expedient of giving a dose of salts prior to examination for 
anue]>je was not practicable with the Filipinos. 

Third: Guv expevienc<3 lias lioen tliat aimebic are less iref|ueiit in young children 
and as about ono-tliird of our Filipino patients were of sueli age, this should 
be taken into consideration. 

At Bilihid Prison, Garrison encountered amcc-bic infection in '23 per 
ccait ol; the cases.'^ In tlio medical siirver of Tavray, his ihidings were 
;2.7 per cent.'' Bissler and Gomez ® i*epoit only 0.39 per cent of aiiimhic 
infeel ion in their examinations in Las Pinas and no cases showing such 
infections in Tiignegarao and Santa Isabel. Such nmuijers are in 
striking contrast with those of former investigators, some of whom have 
reported as high a percentage of infection as 70. 

Our findings as regards flagellates (14.4 per cent) correspond fairly 
closely with those of Garrison, namely, 21 per cent at Bilihid and 5.5 
per cent at Taytay. 

Eepentecl examinations with Giemsa staining and the counting of 
flagella in prepai*ations in wet Gram solution showed only one species 
of flagellate to be present. Trichomonas inkstinalis. Lamhli-a was not 
found in a single instance. 

Garrison, for Trichoccphalm infection, olitained 59 per cent at Bili- 
bid and 77 per cent at Taytay; Eissler and Gomez give 53 per cent at 
Las Pinas; 25.9 per cent at Tuguegarao, and 6.23 at Santa Isabel. Our 
findings were 65.1 per cent. 

As regai’ds Ascarts we fonnd a higher rate of infection than for any 
other parasite (67.2 per cent). Garrison encountered 26 per cent at 
Bilihid and 82.9 per cent at Taytay. Tlie percentages of Eissler and 
Gomez are 77, 73, and 60 respectively for Las Piilas, Tuguegarao, and 
Santa Isabel; 

Garriaoii noted at Bilihid an incidence second only to Tnclioceplialus 
for hookworm infection, namely 52 per cent. His percentage of infec¬ 
tion at Taytay was 11.6. Eissler and Gomez found 11.14 of all cases 
examined, infected with hookworms at Las Pinas; 8.01 per cent in 
Tuguegarao, and ft.38 per cent in Santa Isabel. We noted only 2.4 
per cent for Cavite, San Eoque, and Caridad. 

* Thirty-five and six-tenths per cent as against 10.9 per cent for Filipinos, 

*This Joumdi, Bee. B (1908), 3, 191. 

«J6t^. ,(1909L 4, 257. . ' . ’ 

(1910), 5, 267. , 

lo^aezv—^4- 
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The soil conclitions mentioned above probably to a groat extent ac¬ 
count for the low incidence of hookworm disease avS brought out in our 
examinations. Instead of a fine-gTaincd^ sandy soil which holds mois¬ 
ture tenaciously'^ we have here a coarse-grained, sand. wlii(h dj*ies wp 
completely almost as soon as the rain sto])s falling. Stiles altaelies 
importance to the consideration iliat a wooded location is favorable to 
the development of hookwonns because the shade of tlu^, l ix^es cmiiiUu'acts 
the injurious e/fects of drying on the larva?. Tliero are praeticndly no 
shade trees in this section. The fj‘eqnent Hooding id; low-lying sixdions 
with sea water at the time of high tides inu>st also inlluenco th.e possi¬ 
bility of infection. 

Our findings as regards 8'Lrongyloidcs (0.1 per cent) wore far below 
those rei^orted l)y Garrison at Bilibid (o per cent) and at ^J\*iytay (0.7 
per cent). Eissler and Gomez found 2.24 per cent infoctiid in Las 
Pinas, but no cases were encountered in Tnguegavao and Santa Isabel. 
The same factors influencing hookworm infection in this locality may 
be operative for Strongyloides. Gamson found 0.2 per cent of the 
individuals examined at Taytay to be infected with ciliatcs, while Gornez 
and Eissler failed to find such infections at 'iPngnegarao or Santa Isal)el. 
TVe found a single case in the 932 examinations. 

Our three cases of tapeworm infection were with. 2\mia sagimla. 

^ Views of Nicliolson and Rankin as to favorable soil for bookworm dovclop- 
ment. 



THE DYSENTERY BACILLUS WITH A BACTERIOLOGIC 
STUDY OF AN EPIDEMIC OF BACILLARY 
DYSENTERY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By Eugene R. Whitmore.^ 

{From the Biological Laloratory, Bureau of Science, Manila, P, L) 


iShig‘a 5 (l) ill 1908, announced that he had cultivated a special bacillus 
from the stools of dysentery patients and considered this bacillus to be 
the specific cause of bacillaiy dysenter}". Since that time much atten¬ 
tion has been given to the study of bacteria in the stools of patients 
suffering from dysentery. 

In 1900, FlexnerCZ) and Strong(3) described a similar or identical bacillus 
in the stools of dysentery patients in Manila and almost at the same time 
Kruse(4) gave an account of a similar one in the same class of material in 
Germany. He rightly described the bacillus as non-flagellated, while Shiga called 
it a motile bacillus with flagella. From this time on the number of observations 
on the bacteria found in the stools of patients suffering with diarrhoea and dysen¬ 
tery increased very rapidly, and very soon workers began to note that there 
were differences between the bacteria isolated in various places, and between 
the bacteria isolated from different cases in the same place. Kruse considered 
his bacillus to be different fi’om the Shiga-Flexner organism ® because it "was non- 
inotile and without flagella. 

Koch suggested that a commission should compare the various strains of the 
dysentery bacillus isolated by different men. This wms done, and the Shiga, 
Flexner, Kruse, and two Dciberitz strains were found to be morphologically and 
culturally alike. None of them bore flagella, while all of them showed a marked 
oscillating molecular motion. However, the Flexner strain did not agglutinate 
as strongly with the serum of a convalescent patient in the Bdberitz epidemic 
as did the others. 

Several observers, following this work, described dysentery-like bacilli wdiich 
were found in various dysenteric conditions, especially in asylum dysentery. 
These organisms resembled the true bacilli of dysentery in cultures and in 
hanging drops, and they were agglutinated in as high dilutions of the serum •’tf 
convalescent dysentery patients as were the true dysentery strains. However, 
staining showed them to have flagella, and further growth on different culture 
media proved them to be different from the true dysentery bacilli. From this 
it was evident that the serum of convalescent dysentery patients could not be 
used for the differentiation of dysentery and dysentery-like bacilli. 

Martini and Lentz (5) immunized animals to two different strains of the 

^ Major, Medical Corps, United States Army; detailed to the Biological Labo¬ 
ratory, Bureau of Science, Manila, P. L 

® Flexner described his organism as a motile bacillus with flagella, while Strong 
not able to. demonstrate flagella. 
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dysentery bacillus and tested tlic agglutinating ijowor of the different speeific 
sera on the various strains. They also made a careful sf.udy of tlie morphology 
and cultural properties of the latter. They began l)y attempfing to jiunmuize 
rabbits and guinea pigs to seven strains, hut so many a.nimals di(‘d that tlu^y 
abandoned tliis method, llabhits resisted (n\e. strain of tin* h1i*X!U‘r organism, 
and a good serinn "was obtained. iVlart.ini and Li'ulz tlien immnnize<l a. goat to 
the strain ■‘Shiga,*' and proi>are(l a very active, serum. 

They u'ere able to show from the aggliitination react.iotjs wit.h Ihi'Sc* sm-a 
that the Shiga, Kruse, and eight other strains were identical ((Ironp 1), while 
the Flexncr and Strong strains from llto Philippines dilbn-ed from the latter 
((rroup If). It was further proved that one < 11 * Strong's si rains dill'er<‘d from llu* 
Flexiier in its aggUitinability, although Alariini and Tjeiiiz: do not. seem to ha.vc 
made it into a separate group at that time, but left it with the bTexner, psiuido- 
dyscutery (Kruse), and several others, all of Avhieh were dilfereiit front the SInga 
and Kruse types. 

Hiss and Russell(G) described a bacillus whicli tlicy isolated from a. fatal 
ease of diarrhoea in a child. They called this organism “.Bacillus dyseuteriai Y” 
and it soon was shown that the bacillus of asylum dyseutery was identical witli 
this variety. 

It does not appear that Alartini and Lentz tested tlio aggliitiiiahility of 
bacillus Y to their “Flexiier’’ serum, although they seem to have had it in their 
series (Pseudodysentery Kruse) and found that it did not agglutinate with tdicir 
Shiga serum. Since we know now that the serum from the Flexncr organism 
often agglutinates Bacillus Y in as high dilution as it does the Flc.xncr, if, would 
have been interesting to have studied this question. 

Hiss and Russell differentiated their Bacillus Y from the Shiga bacilluH liy 
means of mannite- and maltose-litmus agar, and almost at the same time Lentz(7) 
used these same media for the differentiation of dysentery and dysenteiy-liko 
bacilli. He worked ^vith the strains which Alartini and Lfcntz had used in their 
experiments. By means of the sugar media, he was able to show 
that one of Strong’s strains was different from that of Shiga and Flexnor, while 
the two latter were also proved to be different from each other by their boliavior in 
the sugar media. This corresponded to the finding of Martini and Ixnitz, as a 
result of their studies of the agglutination reactions of the same tln*ee strains. 


This brief review of the literature shows that the clysontory bacillnH 
had been divided into four groups by the use of sugar media and that 
three of these groups were also distinct in their agghitinability. 

' The following table gives the cultural dilferences in sugar media that 
^are relied upon for isolation of the dysentery bacillus and to separate it 
iiatotyp^: 

Oultwra^ differeiiioes in mgar niedior. * 
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Three of these types (Sliiga^ Flexner, and ^St^ 0 Ilg) correspond exactly 
to the aggdiitination I'cactions, while the other one (Baeillns Y) is only 
irregularly differentiated from that of Flexner by that reaction. Far- 
thermore. the aetir)n on inannite coiTesponds to a difference in toxic- 
ity; the Shiga-Kruse type which does not [ivodiice acid in tuannUe, is 
veiT toxic for animals, while the other hpes wliich produce acid m 
■manniie are not nearly as toxic. This dilference in toxicity was clearly 
shown hy Martini and Lentz at the time they differentiated their two 
groups on tlie basis of the agglutination reactions. 

A nimiber of ’otlier types Lave been added at times, and the above Lave been 
separated into a number of others by various %^'orkers. Tims Sliiga(8) made 
a fifth type wLieli differed from the ‘Tlexner*’ in that it produced acid in 
maniiite in ilie first twenty-four lioius, and then alkali. It was very close or 
similar to the Flexner type in all other properties, including aggliitinability. 
Ohno(9) grew a large number of strains of the dysentery’ bacillus in the sugars 
for fourteen days and in this waj’ divided the dysentery bacillus into 15 varieties 
because of their action on the sugars; but when he tested the agglutiliability of 
his various strains he did not observe these varieties. 

Hctseh(lO) already had pointed out that the reaction differed somewhat ac¬ 
cording to the percentage of sugar in the medium. In addition to sugar, the 
media contain peptone and albumoses, and while the decomposition products of 
the sugars are mainly acid, those of the peptone and albumoses are mainly 
alkaline. The bacteria attack both classes of substances and upon the amount 
of one or the other ]iresent^ as well as the avidity with which one or the other 
is attacked, depends the acidity or alkalinity of the sum total of the products 
of decomposition. Again, an organism niay^ change in its relative avidity for 
the carbohydrate and the proteid content of the medium. Hiss and Russell(6) 
and a number of others have shown that an oi'ganisni may change in its action 
on sugars after it has been on artificial media for some time. 

Finally, the absorption experiment of Oastcllani has been used for the separa¬ 
tion of the dysentery baeillns into types, but it gives so many that it almost 
hopelessly complicates the placing of any particular strain. 

During an epidemic of bacillary dysentery in the Philippines occur¬ 
ring in the summer of 1909, I was able to isolate dysentery and dysen¬ 
tery-like bacilli from the stools of a number of cases, and I proceeded to 
study tlie organisms along the lines indicated in the foregoing review of 
the literature. In isolating the organisms, I tried the various lactose- 
agar media, but did not find any of them to be superior to the litmus- 
laetose-agar for practical work on the dysentery bacillus. 

I prepared my plates in the laboratory in Manila, took them with me 
into the provinces where the dysenterji^ was most active, streaked the 
plates there and then brought them back to the laboratory with me, or 
else, when I remained in the provinces for a few days, I picked colonies 
and transplanted them into tubes before coming back. In tjiis way I 
was able to isolate a bacillus of the Sliiga-Kruse type from 12 out of 40 
cases of severe, acute, dysentery in natives of two toras of Batangas 
Province where there was an epidemic of acute dysentery with a high 
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mortality.® No other strain of the dysentery bacillns was found by me 
in that locality. I was able four times to isolate a bacillus of the Mcxiier- 
Strong tyiDe and one of the Shiga-Krnse typo once from sporadic oases 
of acute dysentery around Manila. Besides lliis, I oblaimh a, large 
number of dysentery-like bacilli. 

These organisms were determined by the cu-ltural cliaracieristics, in¬ 
cluding their reactions in sugar media, their palhognnioiiy for lower 
animals^ and their aggiutination reactions wiib sera of animals im¬ 
munized to known strains of the various types of tlie dysentery bacillus. 
As all but one of the strains of the Shiga-Kruso typc-i came l.'i*oin one 
locality and all of them were identical, I chose the Manila strain (P. 
S. II) and one of the Batangas strains (P. S. I). In 11 le same way 
I selected two of the Fiexner-Strong strains (P. A. L and P. A. II) and 
six of the dysentery-like organisms (L. I. to L. VI). As tjiv furilicr work 
in agglutination reactions was to immunize animals to (‘aeli strain and 
then to test the agglntinability of every strain with every sennn, it was 
manifestly necessary for me to keep the number wilhin Avorking limits, 
and there was no necessity of working with a large series that culturally 
and by agglutination reactions had been shown to be identical. Again, 
reasonable economy in animals required that I should not use too many 
strains, especially as I was working with rabbits, and my Sliiga.-Kruse 
strains were so vinilent for them that I lost a number of animals before 
I prepared a serum that agglutinated in sufficiently high dilution to bo 
of any value.^ 

The following chart gives the morphology and cultural character of 
the strains chosen by me for further work, as well as two of the Shiga.- 
Kruse type (S. S. I and S. S. II) and one of the Ploxner (S. A. II), 
kindly sent to me by Professor Shiga, and one strain of tlie Fiexner-Strong 
type (S- A. I) brought from Heidelberg by Doctor Coca. 

I also tried Jehle and Charleton’sCH) serum medium with the sugars. The 
result was entirely in accord wth the findings on agar. 

From the following chart it can be seen that the first four strains fall in 
the Sliiga-Kriise type, while the next four belong to that of Flexner- 
Stremg. The last six easily are shown not to be dysentery bacilli at all,. 
,, There is no example of the Bacillus Y. 

*X took blood from each patient for agglutination teats, at the time that I 
obtained l^e stool* The blood-sera of patients who had been sick leas than 
’/fejee, da^;did toot a^lntinate the dysentery organisms; the sera from those 
; ' who ,h^, been^ five days, agglutinated slightly, or not at all, while 

I, ,wito had been ill over five days agglutinated from 1: 40 to 

this line, as the'patients* sera were not 


f ; ^T. d^rnuhing the organisms* * 

tM jgefen hhptdd a^Iutihate in a.Tr 300 dilution. 
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Using tlie four Shigo-Kriisc sLniijis, T altoniplcd io (lotonnino iLoiv 
type according to OJnn/s niotliod. Two ot niy strains (l.\ S. L and. V. 
S, II) were isolated recently. Avliile two (S. S. I. {Uid S. 11) Inul 
been on artilicial media tor soim‘ time. All of Iho Four belongvd in 
Oluio’s type A. Eiglit months latm* J hsU'd ilK‘S(‘ sanu' si rains agaiii. 
One (P. S. 11) had changed to Ohnos Ivpe Ih while the oilier Ihree 
remained in his t^’pe A. 

I used rabbits for the preparation of siiecific sera and made, all, in¬ 
jections intraveiiOLisly. The animals were weiglied once a, week and 
the injections were given as closely as jmssihlo williin tin* same intm'val, 
consideration being given to the Avcight and general condilions of the 
animal. 

The first four or live injections were of organisms grown in agar toi¬ 
ls hours and heated tO' for one lionr, wliile the later ones wei*ci of 
living organisms. Each animal usually received toiirteou injeedions. 
The first was always very small and later the dose gradually was in¬ 
creased. I had great difficulty with the rabbits A\dii(‘h were given the 
Shiga-Ivnise cnltines, l/oO of a loop of a hilled culluro oC one ol; the 
recently isolated strains killing rabbits when injected intravenously. I 
lost animals fx’oni the use of these strains as late as tlic .toiirtoenih^ 
injection. The two strains received from Japan wore not so virulent., 
possibly because they had been on artificial media tor some time, d'he 
animals withstood larger doses of the latter and this may ac(‘Ount for 
the fact that I attained sera with stronger agglutination from thorn. 
These facts appear in the agglutination tables given below. Iso especial 
difficulty was encountered in giving the Plexner strains and. non-dyscTitcuy 
organisms in much larger doses than is possible with the Shiga-Kruse 
strains.®' 

The animals wei*e bled about ten days after the last injection. In 
order to obtain the large amount of serum needed for this work and 
still not to kill the rabbit, the following method was uswl: 

, A large test tube was provided with a rubber stopper having two perforations. 

' A piece of glass tubing connected by a short piece of nibber tubing to a long, 
slender aspirating needle passed through one perforation j a piece of glass tubing 
through, the other, the later connected with the vacuum apparatus by a long 
: Y rubber tubing. The rabbit was placed on its back on an animal board, 

the same time I immiujized a horse to both Shiga-Kruse and .Flexner 
hy intravenous injections of living organisms. alternating 

, old culture in alkali bouillon. One horse died of an 

ten injection^, but another received 
: • of that time his blood agglutinated Shiga 

was-;li% ten days.-after the' 
rn.the'tre^tm^tof.W dysentery, 
ii. try-'.^i^; as.;^evepideb46 'dysehtdry' 

■■S': , py. ■ ; 
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cliloroform giveiij and tlie lower part of the cliest and upper part of the abdomen 
shaved. The aspirating needle was passed througli the abdominal wall Just to the 
left of the ensiform eariilage and about O.iio centimeter above the tip^ and upward 
until the impulse of the heart wall was felt against it. when a slight thrust pushed 
the tip into the cavity of the left ventricle fsometimes apparently the right). 
By now producing a very slight vacuum in the tube, the blood begins to flow 
freely into the tube. In tliis way 20 to 25 cubic eentimeter.s of blood could be 
obtained from a rabbit without any apparent inconvenience to the animal. The 
operation was repeated the next day and the next, and the serum from the three 
bleedings was then mixed. I readily secured 20 to 30 cubic centimeters of clear 
serum from each rabbit and the animals are alive and well six months after the 
I>leeding. The serum is always sterile, as it is never exposed to the air until it 
is to be poured olf the clot. 

The macroscopic method as given by IMartiiii and Lentz was followed very 
closely in carrying out the agglutination tests. The salient points are: (1) Use 
24-hour agar cultures, suspended in salt .solution; (2’! the .same loop is always 
employed for scraping oft* the culture; (3) 1 cubic centimeter of the serum 
dilution and one loop of the culture are always taken; (4) agglutination takes 
^ place, at room temperature (about 27® to 30® in this climate); (5) a test is 
made as to whether the agglutination is true or false by giving the tube several 
(5) short jerks while holding it by the top. My readings were taken at the end 
of sixteen hours. 

The following tables give the results of the agglutination tests. For 
the sake of brevity, tables of only two of the non-dysenteric sera are 
given, although all were tested and the other four had as little acfion 
on the dysentei 7 strains as did the two tabulated. 

Table I. 
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Table II. 



Table III. 
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Table IY. 
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Tabm VJr. 
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Table VIII. 
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rroni the foregoing tables it is evident tliat the first four strains are 
identical; also that the next four are identical among tlieinselves, but 
are entirely different from the first four. Two of the first four strains 
(S. S. I and S. S. II) are known to be of tlie Shiga-Kruso variety, 
while two of the next four (S. A. I and S, A. II) are Flexner strains. 

I was interested in finding that non-dysentery strains L. V and L. 
VI were both agglutinated in a dilution above 1:1,000 of serum 
L. V and serum L. VI. On checking them, I found that L, V and L. 
VI both came from the same patient and that, owing to an error in 
the spelling of the name, two stools from the same patient had been 
examined as coming from different ones, 

SUMMARY. 

1. In an epidemic of baeillaiy dysentery with a high death rate in 
Luzon, Province of Batangas, P. I., it has been shown that the Shiga- 
Eruse type of dysentery bswillus was the causative agent. 

At ihe same time, the Plexner-Strong type of dysentery bacillus was 
found in some cases of dysentery around Manila. 

3. The Bacillus Y and the Strong type with which Leutz worked were 
notfoimd. 

' 4. Grteat care is necessary in describing types of the dysentery bacillus 
fro^ th^r reaciimis in.-sugar media alone, as the amount of sugar present 
thole the organism has been on axtiflcial media often 
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PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES WITH BERIBERI AND 
UNPOLISHED RICE IN THE PHILIPPINES.^ 


Bt Victor G. HEiSERr 


The aclvanc(?s made during the past year in placing the etiology of 
beriberi upon u scientific basis have now proceeded sntficiently to war¬ 
rant the inference that prophylactic medicine has the loiowledge at its 
command to place this scourge among the preventable diseases. 

While it has been possible to control outbreaks of beriberi in public 
institutions in the Philippines during the past ten years by reducing 
the rice in the diet and replacing it with meat,, vegetables,, mongos/ 
etc.,, yet it was not until the papers which were read at tlie last annual 
meeting of the Far Eastern x^soeiation of Tropical Medicine, especially 
those of Fraser ** and of Aron ^ gave the elne^ that a rational method for 
the prevention and cure of the disease became available. 

Briefly, it will be remembered that these gentlemen showed hy e.v- 
perimental data that lieriberi in man and polyneuritis in fowls could 
be caused by using as the staple article of diet, rice, from which the 
outer portion or pericarp had been removed, and that, unless advanced 
degeneration of the nerves had oceuiTcd an immediate amelioration of 
the symptoms took place when rice with the pericarp, or its e(juivalent, 
was substituted, 

Numerous analyses of rice sold in the Manila maricet have been made 
by Aron, and these soon proved that Saigon rice number 2, as well as 

^ Road at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Philippine Islands Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, February 23, 1911. 

“Passed assistant surgeon. United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service; Director of Health for the Philippine Islands; and professor of hygiene, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, University of the Philippines. 

®A small bean, Phaseoliis radiaUis Linn. (P. miiugo Blanco), similar to 
katjang id jo of Dutch East India. It has been proved by the native physicians 
of the Philippines as valuable as katjang idjo as a popular remedy for beriberi. 
According to the analysis of Aron Journal^ S^c. B (1910), 5, 88) this bean 

contains 23.75 per cent protein; 9.56 per cent water; 0.77 per cent PA? 4.5 
*per cent fat; 6.4 per cent crude fiber. 

* 55. 

■.'i<m62r—5 
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locally polislied rice^ almost invariably contained less than 0.4 poi* cent 
of phosplionis peiitoxide, unpolished or slightly ])olished rice was fomid 
to contain from 0.5 per cent to O.T'5 ])er amt ot pliospliurus ].)on[oxide.® 

Since the opening of ihc (hilion leper colony in r,)0(), rice has been 
the staple article oi diet in the })lace, and it was (nisLomary to use (‘illu‘r 
Saigon rice nninI,>or 2, or load polished rice. IJeriberi was more, or less 
contiiiTTonsly present in the colony nnlil February, 1010. Ily siibslitiit- 
iiig meat and mongos for rice it was always possible 1o ri'dneo llio luiiii- 
her of eases of beriberi, but the disease was never compbdoly erji(li(‘a.ied. 
It was found later that this failure was ]7ro))abLy due to ihe fact Hint 
many of the lepers preferred to deny ihemscdvos food ralluM* than to eat 
mongos^ so that w^e had slarvation as well ns iinjiroper died; to deal with. 

The total imraber of deaths at Ciilion by jiiontlis from l^ebruary, 1900, to 
February, 1910, among an average population of l,f>37 was as follows: l■•V'l)rlla.ry, 
39; March, 54; April, 52; May, 47 : June, 48; July, 57; August, 01; September, 
C5; October, 43; November, 80; December, 188; January, 164; a total of <898. 
Of this number 309 were due to beriberi. 

In February, 1910, the use of unpolished rice xvas made compnlsory 
for all inmates of the Ciilion leper colony. 

The total number of deaths for the months from February, 1910, to February, 
1911, among an average population of 1,952, or a population greater by 27 per 
cent, was as follows: February, GG; March, 30; April, 29; May, 22; June, 27; 
July, 15; August, 24; September, 12; October, 1»3; November, 15; December, 58; 
Januaiy, 52; or a total of 369. 

The increased death rate in December and January was due to an 
acute outbreak of bacillary dysenteiy. Of the number cited, there were 
no deaths from beriberi after February, 1910. 

At the end of January, 1910, there were approximately 50 cases of 
beriberi undergoing treatment in the Culion hospital. Upon the sug¬ 
gestion of Doctor Aron, 30 grains of rice polishings mixed with milk and 
sugar were given to these patients hvice daily. With the exception of 
two very advanced caiijes tliat died within a few days after this treat¬ 
ment was begun, all of them weio able to leave the hospital, and witliin 
four weeks every case of benberi was reported as cured by the attending 
. physician of the hospital. So much for Culion. 

i^rioT.to May, 1910, beriberi was very common throughout the Phil- 
ippineSj in jails, light-house stations, charitable institutions, on Govern- 
: m.^t. vossds>. and among the Philippine troops of the United States 

I wish "to ussike clear that the ampunt of phosphorus in rice is ouly given 
. h r^dy method for determiiung the degree of polishing that a given 

■ , ^ther; words^. the ^timation of the amount, of pliosphonis 

Miether mueh Or little of the pericarp has* 
tijnie'lt he that 'the ;lack .Of 'phosphorus 
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Aimy. An investigation of tliese lias shown that it was the invariable 
practice to nse polished rice as the staple article of diet in all of the 
places luentioned. In May, 1^10, an Executive Order was issued by 
the^ Governor-General of the PhilipjDine Islands prohibiting the use of 
polished rice in all public civil institutions. Since August, 1910, only 
t^\o oases of beriberi in the above places have come to the attention of 
the writer. One of tliese was among the crew of the steamer Elzal, 
An inspection of the sliiji's stores showed that the rice was of the white 
polished variety. Eurtlier inquiry elicited the fact that it was custom¬ 
ary for the crew of this vessel to use a varied diet which mat" account 
for the fact that there were not more cases. The other case occurred 
in a prisoner in the jail at Tacloban. The physician in charge reported 
that it had not been possible to pureliase unpolished rice at Tacloban 
and for that reason polished rice was being used. He added that every 
effort was, however, being made to comply with the spirit of the Exec¬ 
utive Order by using more meat, mongos, potatoes, green vegetables, and 
fish. 

At the Hospicio de San Jose, which is an insane and oiphan asylum 
of over 'J'OO inmates, beriberi has almost constantly been present, at 
least during the past ten years. Since June, 1910, unpolished rice has 
been used, and a few weeks after its use was begun beriberi disappeared, 
and since that time no further cases have been reported. 

Extensive inquiry made throughout the Philippine Islands has almost 
invariaUy shown that in districts in which hand-pounded, or, in other 
words, unpolished rice, is commonly used, there is little if any beriberi, 
whereas in districts in which machined, or, in other words, polished 
rice, is served as tlie staple article of diet, beriberi is quite common. 
However, an apparent exception to this general rule is found among the 
residents of the Batanes Islands. It may perhaps be mentioned that 
these are isolated islands north of Luzon and south of Poimosa, which 
have communication with the outer world only a few times each year, 
and, owing to tlieir inaccessibilit}’, they generally escape visitations of 
cholera and other dangerous communicable diseases. 

The Batanes ai^e poorly adapted to rice culture, and for this reason a 
considerable amount of polished rice is imporied each year, and it would 
seem reasonable to infer that if tlie present theories T\dth regard to the 
etiology of beriberi are correct, cases of tliis disease should he. encoun¬ 
tered in these islands. However, an investigation of the dietary of the 
inhabitants of the Batanes Islands shows that meat and potatoes are 
more commonly used than in other parts of the Philippines. In brief, 
food of various kinds, other than rice, is so plentiful that rice is not 
the staple article of diet to the same extent*^ elsewhere in the Arehi- 
pel^. 

„ Considerable difficuliy has been encountered and much opposition has 
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resulted from tlie attempt to introduce unpolished rice. When i!io Army 
and the Insular Goveriuneut entered the market to purchase laj\i^*e quan¬ 
tities;, it developed that rice dealers were unable io sLi])[>ly the demand 
because managers of rice mills refused to adjust their ])r()cM‘ss ol nianu- 
facture to meet the new requiroineiiis. 'Jhis in.siiltLMl in die use of lai*ge 
quantities of rice that came from the mills immediaiely after it -was 
husked. The machines that are employed locally for this iiurpose allow 
many of the smaller rice grains to pass tlirongh williont die husks heijig 
removed from them. Previously such rice wont directly to the polishing 
machine which not only polished the grains hut the husk's wci’o also 
removed from such as still retained them;, so that the linislu'd product 
was clean. It was apparent then that imicli of unj)olisIujd. nee wliicli 
was issued in tire beginning was not very clean and coiitained many 
husks. This gave rise to much complaint among tlK)Sc A\iio were re- 
quii’ed to use it. It was frequently alleged tliat the husks tickled their 
throats and often caused gastritis. Upon investigation no reliable evi¬ 
dence as to the gastritis could be obtained, (.^ominissaiy ofTieers, prison 
wardens, and others who were directly charged, Avith carrying out the 
. orders to use unpolished rice were constantly besieged with complaints, 
and it was but natural that they should take the course of least resist¬ 
ance and recommend that its use he discontinued. To add to tlic diffi¬ 
culties of those wdio were insisting upon the use of unpolished ric;e, tlie 
rumor spread that the latter, when stored in bulk, soon spoiled, thus 
causing great hnancial loss. Investigation of this matter showed that 
there was no reason to believe that unpolished rice when stored under 
the same conditions as polished rice spoiled any more rapidly. 

A campaign of education was then begun. Doctor Aron fj’ctjiiently 
went to the rice mills in person and w'^as invariably able to demonstrate 
that rice could be rendered clean and free fi^om husks without po'lish.iiig 
it to a degree that w^ould be harmful. Similar work, with like results, 
was accomplished by Highet in Siam, so that it may now be said that 
clean unpolished rice, satisfactory in appearance, cun bo obtained in tho 
; .Pliilippimk and abroad, and that the original objections to its use no 
, longer exist. , 

By Jannary,. 1911, so much evidence had accumulated showing iiri- 
i; piSished rice to be an important factor in the prevention of beriberi 
;lh|it itekas defined most desirable to bring about its general use in the 
f, Ptoipphies for a years at least, in order to test the theory thor- 
^ 'no . harm can result, and upon the other hand 
i hundreds of lives could be saved 

investigations made 
i!).Dly'.t>^,',^lished to a 
may 
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tinio similar conclusions -^vere announced ]jy Highet. Therefore, for 
l)iirpose3 of convenience a rice containing less tlian O.-i per cent of 
phospliorus pentoxide is regarded as polished and that which contains 
a greater percentage of phosphorus pentoxide as unpolished rice. 

Accordingh'^ a bill was drafted which had for its purpose the bring¬ 
ing about of the general nse of unpolished rice in those quarters where 
it furnished the staple article of diet. After consideral^ie discussion 
with physicians, laAvyers, legislators, and others, it was deemed advisal^le 
to attempt to secure the desired result by a law that would impose a 
tax of 0 centavos (2.5 cents Imited States currency) per kilogi'am 
upon all polished rice sold, whether it be foreign or domestic. However, 
owing to the fact that the Legislature adjourned during the e^rrly days 
of February, there was not sufficient time to present this matter to botli 
Houses. 

Because of the successful experience with unpolished rice in the 
prophylaxis of beriberi in the Philippines during the year, and since 
these data confirm tlie work of Fraser and Stanton,* AroiL® Kilbourne,® 
de Haand® and Highet,^^ as reported at the last annual meeting of the 
Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine, it is believed that the 
time has come for the medical profession to aid in completing the last 
step in the test which promises so well to place another weapon in the 
hands of prophylactic medicine for the eradication of another of the 
world’s serious and costly diseases. 


^ Log. cit. 

^Loo. cit. 

^ This Journal, Bee. B ( 1910 ), 5 , 127 


65 . 

« Ibid,, 73 . 




PERINEAL LITHOLAPAXY (KEITH’S OPERATION). 


By A. Hooto:?:.^ 
[Rajkot, India,) 


The trend of general surgical opinion, with reference to tlie treat-, 
ment of stone in the urinary bladder, is, I suppose, more and more in 
favor of the ein|)lo}Tnent of erushmg operations in ahnost all eases 
in which they are practicable, and while admitting that veiy large 
stones usually are best dealt with by suprapubic lithotomy, and that 
certain cases associated with cystitis or suppuration about the neck of 
the bladder derive benefit from the drainage which is most easily 
afforded by a perineal lithotomy, I take it that everyone will agree that 
any safe procedure which enables litholapaxy to be applied to stones 
which would otherwise have to be removed by serious cutting operations 
is worthy of consideration. Keith’s operation has this application, and 
it is with the view of bringing it to the notice of surgeons who perhaps 
may not previously have heard of it that this shori account has been 
written. 

It may first be noted that several procedures involving a combination of 
crushing with a larger or smaller incision in the perineum have from time to 
time been advocated by various authorities. Dolbeau was the first surgeon, 
so far as I am aware, to publish an account of such a combined operation, but 
his operation, which in essentials is that still described in the text-books undex' 
the name of perineal lithotrity or litholapaxy, differs from Keith's in the important 
fact that a much larger opening is made in the urethra to allow of the passage 
of large instruments designed merely to break up the calculus roughly, and not 
to crush it completely ; and, indeed, it may be said that this method has more 
in common with lithotomy than litholapaxy pure and simple. Dolbeau’s operation 
apparently was practiced intermittently by various surgeons for many years, but 
it was not until Dr. Keith of the Indian Medical Service introduced his modifica¬ 
tion that any large number of cases of crushing through a perineal incision were 
published, and that the operation—so changed in its details as to be practically 
new—acquired almost all the advantages of an uncomplicated litholapaxy. Dr. 
Keith, in his capacity of Civil Surgeon of Hyderabad, Scinde, with its five 
hundred c^ses of stone a year, had unrivaled opport-unities of demonstrating the 
value of the procedure, and recorded a series of fifty-three cases in men, with 
three deaths, and one hundred and six cases in children, with no deaths. Surgeon- 
General Stevenson, Colonels W. H. Henderson and R. Baker, I. M. S., and other 

‘ l^Iajor, I. M. S. 
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siir^-eoiis, have also employed Keith’s melhod in the .same hospital with most 
encouraging results, and Colonel Tlemhn'son has published a scries of a Inimired 
and ten ca.se.s with tliroe deallis. 

Keith's oi-igiiial operation in its turn ha's in recent yt'ars uiuh‘rgont‘. further 
modiljcation at the hands of varicais oimrators. Burgeon-Ccnera,! St(‘VC[Jso!i, it 
would appear, makes a sliglitly larger opening so as to allow of one iiistriinamt 
being introduced alongside another, the prin<*i]>Ie Ixdng to vidain a guide a,11 the 
time; while IVIajor S. .Evans prefor.s to make, his incision soniewluit further baek, 
and thus .strike the. wider prostatic portion of tlio urethra., lioth these modilica- 
tions would tend theoretically to minimize, wliat I am convinced is tlic. rca.son 
of the comparatively slow adoption of the operation by siirgcoms who liavc not 
had opportunities of seeing it actually iwforined, namely, the risk of missing 
the opening in the urcthrji in working without a guide. However, this risk is 
not a great one, for Keith’s original incision .strikes the urethi’a at a point 
where it is easily accessible, and where the wall, surrounded by the consti'ietor 
fibers, is more likely to grasp the imstrument and so prewent loakago. In niy 
experience it is not easy to work through a small opening using .say the lithotrite 
as a guide for the canula to follow it; and, finally, the lignres (pioted above spoak 
for themselves. 

In tlie account given below, I Jiavc adhered clok^cly to \vh;it 1 iiinler- 
stand was Ee.itli^s original procedure,- for any knowledge of which 
I wish to express my indebtedness to Colonel Henderson. L Jiiay riunark 
that my own experience is limited to thirteen eases, all oT wliieh re¬ 
covered. Those only which call for comment were throe children wiili 
large stones, necessitating prolonged manipulation and the ropoulcd 
passing of instruments, and in whom the small incision did not heal, 
as it ordinarily does, by first intention. 

ADVANTAGES OE KBITH’S OPERATION. 

A comparison may perhaps best be made with suprapublic lithot¬ 
omy in adults, and lateral lithotomy in children and in both, po.ri.iiGal 
litholapaxy is usually, I would urge, very much preferable. Supra¬ 
pubic lithotomy has, I think, a l^ger mortality, it necessitates prolonged 
;confinement to bed, and the patient is a nuisance to himself and his 
attendantfi. , Lateral lithotomy, although very successful in children, 
;has all. the disadvantages of involuntary inictuiution, and there is reason 
to belmve that in. some cases the ^xual powers are interfered with. 

IXL Eeith^s operation there is usually no shock, micturition is voliin- 
too ; sexual apparatus is not injured, and the period of convales- 
longer than, that of ordinary litholapaxy. I 
: in for five to seven days, 

is so advanced as to 
i 'iptomt i the, wound, and . instances have 

j v^a the meatus from 
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IXDICATIOXS. 

Varioii? authorities recomuiend perineal licholapaxy under some or 
all of the following condition?: 

(1) A large or very ]iar<l stone necessitating the use of a litiiotrite which 
will not pass easily by the natural route. 

(2) Stricture; in conjunction with a large or hard stone; or perhaps with any 
stone. 

(3) A clitlicult or narrow urethra. 

(4) Imperfect equipment—the absence of the smaller sizes of lithotrite. 

(5) Cases in which litliolapaxy has been commenced in the ordinary way., but 
can not be completed satistaetorily owing to swelling of the urethra and deposit 
of debris. 

THE OPERATION. 

Perineal litliolapaxy may thus he performed: Tlie patient is placed in the 
lithotomy position, and the thighs held so that the parts are as symmetrical as 
possible. A curved staff with a median groove is introduced into the bladder 
and held as in lithotomy, hut neither dra^vn up beneath the pubes nor depressed. 
The scrotum is allowed to hang down in the natural position, and neither the 
operator nor the assistant steadies the skin, 

A very small incision, or stab, is now made with the point of a tenotomy 
knife or double-edge scalpel, in children about one inch, in adults one and a half 
inches in front of the anus, through the median raphe in the direction of the 
staff; the groove is entered and the urethra incised for one-eighth inch or more 
and the knife withdrawn, slightly enlarging the superficial part of the iiicision 
as it emerges. The point of an ordinary director, which should not be too blunt., 
i.s inserted through the wound into the groove of the staff, and passed into the 
bladder; the staff is withdrawn, and graduated female sounds or Hegar’s dilators 
introduced up to the required size. Some operators do not pass the dilators 
so far as the bladder, but there is at all events no harm in doing so. 

Dilation is proceeded with slowly, and each instrument is left in position some 
little time; when the required aperture has been attained the director is with¬ 
drawn, leaving a circular, gaping orifice into the urethra. The appropriate size 
of evacuating catheter is now passed, and the bladder injected, and the lithotrite 
should follow without difficulty. 

If preferred, the director can be guided into the groove of the staff along the 
knife, before the latter is withdra^vn. Both cannula and lithotrite are entered 
point downwards, and carried into the bladder by the insual rotatory movement. 
The operation is completed in the same way as an ordinary litholapaxy, and as 
a rule there is no difficulty in retaining fluid in the bladder; if leakage should 
occur at the margins of the wound it is easy to compress them against the 
instrument. 

In order to avoid a valvular aperture {which renders the’ introduction of 
instruments difficult) it is most important that the skin should not be displaced 
when making the .incision. Also, it is better to enter the knife too far for^vard 
than too near the anus; in the latter case the instruments enter the urethra at 
an acute angle instead of vertically, and are much more likely to slip past the 
opening, and there is the added difficulty of working in a deeper wound. The 
c^iief danger of the operation lies in the lithotrite or cannula missing the urethral 
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opening, and passing upwards between the bladder and the rectum; the possibility 
of a small median wound of tlie bulb, especially in children, need not give rise 
to anxiety, and so far as I am aware, no cases of troublesome hannorrhage liave 
been recorded. 

It is w’orthy of note that, contrary to wdiat. the anatomical texl;-hooks \vould 
lead one to expect, the most difficult part of a cliild^s urethra, after the meatus, 
is often well in front of the membraneous portion, so that an incision in tlic 
situation recommended almost always enables iiistriiinmits of roasonahlo size to 
be passed. 
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A CLINICAL STUDY OF HOOKWORM INFECTION IN THE 

PHILIPPINES.' 


By Libokio Gomez. 

[From the Biological Lahoratorg, Bureau of Science. Manila^ P. L) 


The greater part of the work which has been done in relation to infec¬ 
tions with hookworm has been statistical. Tims the publications of 
Garrison, (1) Rissler and Gomez^(2) Bo^mian.iS) and Willets(•=!=) have 
established the vailing' percentages of infection in different parts of 
the Philippine Islands. 

The investigation which is the subject of this paper was undertaken 
mainly to determine the effect of the hookworm on Filipinos and to 
determine whether there is any immimit}' enjoyed by the race^ com¬ 
parable to that of the XegTOs in Porto Eico, in the southern United 
States^ and in Africa. 

MATERIAL XKD METHODS. 

A series of twent}-six cases was studied clinically, and subjected to 
a careful examination of the blood and urine. 

The clinical examination included questions of the occurrence of 
previous diseases which would be likely to produce anaemia, such as 
tuberculosis, malaria, or dysentery, and queries as to pi’esent complaints, 
A close examination of the eonjimetiva was also made because by this 
means the best evidence of pallor in dark-skinned people can be at¬ 
tained, and evidence was. secured as to the presence of diseases of tlie 
lungs, heart, liver, spleen, stomach, and skin that are likely to produce 
eosinophilia. 

The blood was examined for haemoglobin by the Tallquist method 
and the erythrocytes and leucocjd^ estimated quantitatively. 'Wrighfs 
stain was used in the differential count of the leueocvdes, from 300 to 
800 leucocytes being counted in each case and care taken to examine 
the edges as well as tlie center of the smear. 

The urine was tested for albumin by means of the heat acetic acid 

=^Read at the Eighth Aimual Meeting of the Philippine Islands Medical As¬ 
sociation, Eebruaty 24, 1911. 
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and nitric acid nietlioils,, l^ceaiisc the Aiiannia Couunij^sion ol!' Porto 
Eieo(i5) found tliat i3i luanv ca.w ol' hookworm infoctio]! alhuniiii is 
present in the urine. 

Ill a iVor cases the Iiooku'onjis wore colUndcd and (-niinli^d. It has 
heeii rnv ])roccdure to collect the stools in tu<‘rv (‘ase. d'lu' |)a1i(‘nts 
were directed to pass all (he stools in a \’t‘ssel Tor (wcniy-lV)iii’ hours 
following tlie last piirgative in tlie troainioni, ])iit <-onsiderahlo (liHicully 
was experienced in making tlicni comply \vi(h tlu^ iiisl.iauhions. inas¬ 
much as some worms may still be passed later than twoiiiy-J'oiir lionrs 
after Treatment,, the nnml)er wliich 1 obtained may not ivpresenl. (he 
total nuinher of parasites in every case,, lint tlio erj'or can not l>o very 
gTeat, as the nuinbcr of liookwoims rec'overcd hears a very dose relation¬ 
ship to tlie nuniher of eggs found in a cover-glass pi*(.‘paration; it usually 
being aliout one to three. 

Ten cases without hookworms but with otlier iiiiostinal parasites u'crci 
selected for study as controls. 

Disccjssiojsr OF Fi]srj)ix(}s. 

As is shown in the table^, five eases out of iwent 3 '-six coiuplained of 
a certain amount of pairi in the stomach. The other symptoms, siicli as 
emaciation, a feeling of dizziness, pain in the Joints, difficulty in urina¬ 
tion, a sensation of oppression on the chest, tympanitis, neuralgic in¬ 
tercostal pains, or debility, can be attributed to other diseases siudi as 
malaria, tuberculosis, dengue fever, cystitis, and nophi-itis. 

The vague pains in the stomach suggest the presence of hookworms, 
either alone or associated with other intestinal parasites, as their removal 
is follow^ed by immediate relief. Pain m the gastric region as a symptom 
accompanying hookworm infection has been frequently observed by Doctor 
Bissler and me in our work in Eizal and Cavite Provinces and the Cagayan 
alley. One, particular instance was that of our own assistant in Las 
Pinas, Bizal, who complained of poor appetite and vague abdinniurd 
pains, and who was promptly relieved on the expulsion of hookworms. 
The occurrence of vague digestive and abdominal symptoms is alsO' mon- 
: tipned by BassC^) in connection with mild infections with hookworm 
in the southern United States. The reference of the pain to the stomach 
: and abdominal iregion may be explained by,the anatomic arrangement of 
: .the sjunpaiiieffeic inervation of the duodenum, which is connected, through 
the solar .plex;u^ with the remainder of the abdominal organs, and par- 
, yyiiJi tW 

I. ;.:, cases, ebsinophilia.is generally present 
;; ^ hooWprms. , Pive out of 10, or 50 per cent, 

gpa'.eosmopMle count above, 4 per cent. In 
- 0 ^' of m, or K per cent,/had 
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cent, whereas in the hookworm series, this figni’e was reached by 20 ont 
of 26 of the cases. Xo control shows 13 per cent or above, whereas 9 
(or 3-1 per cent) of the cases harboring hoolcworins gave an eosiiiopliile 
count of 13 per cent or a])ove. The lowest count in the control cases 
was 0.3 per cent, and the highest 12.80, whereas in the others the lowest 
was 0.3 per cent and the highest 21.9. It is to be noted in the control 
series that individuals with Trichuns or Ascaris, or both together, hardly 
show any deviation from normal (0.5 to 4.00 per cent, Cabot), those hav¬ 
ing high eosinophile counts harbored amosbte or Tcenia. Chamberlain(6) 
in liis work on light infection with uneinaria among southern-bred white 
soldiers fotind eosinophilia to be present in the majority of cases, the 
lowest count being 1 per cent and the highest 26. 

The percentage of hannoglobin in the control series varied from SO 
to 95. In the cases hifectcd with hoolcwoims, the percentage was from 
T5 to 95. The count of the red and wdiite cells does not show any 
marked difference between the two series; the lowest for red cells in 
the hookworm cases is 4,000,000 per cubic centimeter whereas in the 
control cases it was 4,500,000. 

In two instances (3 and 12), albumin was found in the urine but 
this occurrence can he attributed to nephritis which was independent of 
the hookworm infection. 

The number of hoolcv^orms x^ecovered varied fimn 1 to .20, this small 
number corresponding to the paucity of eggs found in the microscopic 
preparations. 

One case has been followed closely: 

Case 17.—N. S., age 23, from Gerona, Tarlac. Patient previously >yas a clerk. 
Examination of the faeces, April 13, 1910, ova of Ascaris, Tricliiiris and hookworm 
were foiuid. 

Previous diseases. —tuberculosis, no malaria. 

Present complaint .—The only complaint is fleeting pains in the gastric region, 
about one and one-half inches to the left of the median line at the level of the 
costal border. This pain existed for more than three years and occurs especially 
in the morning when the patient's feet are bare and cold. The pain is dull and 
when it occurs there is simultaneously the appearance of thin watery saliva. 
This condition lasts from one to three days and is repeated several times a 
month. It has no connection with the patient's food. 

Physical examination .—The conjimetiva are of good color, the tongue not coated, 
plantar surface not fissured. No murmxir in heart, slight accentuation of tlie 
pulmonic second sound. 

Blood exammation ,—^Haemoglobin 85 per cent, erythroe;^i:es 5,580,000, leucocytes 
6,000, polymorphonuclears 26 per cent, small mononuclears 35 per cent, large 
mononuclears 9 per cent, eosinophiles 20 per cent. 

Two weeks after treatment the patient was interrogated concerning 
i his pain and he said it had entirely disappeared. A montli later leuco¬ 
cyte, were examined with the following results; PolYmorphonuclears 
43-4 per cent,, small inononuclears 36.2 per cent, large mononuclearB 6.1 
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per centj eosinophiles 14.1 jDcr cent. The faeces were negative for ova 
of the hookworm. 

The eosinophilia i.s possibly due to a ioxiii soereicd ])y ilio worm. 
According to Ashford and King(-‘^) tin's was isolated by Lussano by 
evaporating at a temperature of (K)'" to tlie iiriiic of a palieiit in¬ 
fected with hookworms until, it ])Gcaine sinipy, Ibon exira(4ii3g wilh 
absolute alcohol and dissolving the extract in disl.ilhul waier. Jle made 
subcntaneoiis injections of ihis supposed toxiu into ra]>l)iis coniimioiisly 
for eight days, causing a dimiiintion in llie mmilKU' of red cells, jkoikilo- 
cytosis and rapid formation of fibrin, all oL' whicli sympioms disappeared 
upon the cessation of the injections. 4die ].)arasites woroi tlu.ui expidlcd 
from the patient and a similar preparation from the urine afterwards 
had no effect. 

Bohland(^^) also believed a breaking down of the body albumin, lo 
occur, due to a poison. 

The persistence of eosinophilia after the removal of the worms is 
explained by Leiclitcnstern ^ as a result of the hyperii-opliy of that j-x)!’- 
tion of the bone marrow concerned in tlie production of eosinophil os. 

The comparative absence of clinical symptoms in liookworm infoclions 
in the Philippines probably does not mean the presence of .racial immu¬ 
nity among the Filipinos, as the infecting organisms are few. Accord¬ 
ing to Thoniliill,^ there must at least be 500 present for from »six months 
to one 5 ’^ear, in order to produce such symptoms, and other patients may 
develop angemia and debility as a result of only from 100 to 300 para¬ 
sites. 

In Porto Eico, where the disease is evident clinically, Ashford and 
King (12) counted the number of hoolcwmnns expelled from twenty-two 
patients with the following results: In 9 cases there were less than 300 
‘worms, in 8 cases between 300 and 1,000, in 3 cases between 1,000 and 
2,000, in 1 case 2,749 and in another 4,397 hookworms. Tliercfore, the 
disease, in the Philippines corresponds to The light type‘of Stiles, (h‘J) 
in which the patients sliow ova in the stools, but do not exhibit any, or 
sufSciently marked, symptoms to attract especial attention. 

CONCLUSION'S, 


1. The most frequerit and only subjective symptoms in these cases 
^ alone or in association with otlxer intestinal 

,.: .^j>arifeaites, were'^ pains and loss of appetite. 

was found, in a majorily of cases, the lowest eosino- 
cent, the, highest. 21,9a, pm cent. 

:,;/k Filipinos corresponds ito the lighi 


xa iKbi 
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4. The absence of all clinical manifestations or their insignificant 
characters among’ Filii^inos infected ^rith hook^rornis can not be at¬ 
tributed to a racial imniunit}", as the number of the infecting liookworm 
organisms in each instance is smalL 
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hoohinonn infection. 


Examination of the blood. 


Physical -5 i 

■ - : S * 


11 i 

(—1 
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clear®. ii • Albumin 
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'E : ^ ; 
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“ Cases 1 and 2 had hookworms collected together. 
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Physical 

examination. 
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cent. 

Examination of the blood. 
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Examination of the blood. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE ETIOLOGY OF BERIBERI.' 


By WESTO^■ P. CHAifBEEiAix and Ed's\'abd B. Vedder.= 
(From United Sitates Army Board for Study of Tropical Diseases.) 


Ill tlie Lancet for December IT. 1910, Fraser and Stanton report a 
series of experiments in T^diieli they prove that So per cent of the 
phosphorus contained in rice polishings is negligible in the prevention 
of polyneuritis of fovrls. Their method of experiment is briefly as 
follows: 

One limidred grams of rice polishings, containing 4.1 grams phosphorus pen- 
toxide were extracted with 0.3 per cent hydrochloric acid solution which dis¬ 
solved out 3.6 grams or 88 per cent of the phosphorus. They then added a 
sufficient quantity of alcohol to precipitate all the phytxn contained in the 
solution which amounted to 3 gi-ams or 73 per cent of the total phosphorus. 
The phytin was filtered out and the filtrate contained only 0.6 gi^am, or 15 per 
cent of the total phosphorus originally present in polishings. 

They then fed one series of fowls on polished rice plus the phytin containing 
73 per cent of the phosphorus and another series of fowls on polished rice plus 
the filtrate containing only 15 per cent of the phosphorus. The fowls receiving 
the phytin developed neuritis while those receiving the filtrate remained in good 
health. This proved that So per cent of the total phosphorus content (73 per 
cent contained in the phytin and 12 per cent which remained in the polishings) 
is unimportant in preventing polyneuritis gallinarum. 

We have repeated this work done by Fraser and Stanton and are 
able to confirm their results. We fed three fowls on polished rice alone 
and three others on polished rice plus the filtrate prepared according to 
their method, with the result that the three fowls receiving only polished 
rice developed neuritis in 18, 30, and 43 days, respectively, while of 
the fowls fed on polished rice plus the filtrate one died at the end of 
58 days of avian diphtheria without ever showing signs of neuritis, 
and the other two lived until the 73d day in good health, at the end of 
w^hieh time the experiment was concluded. 

* Published with permission of the chief surgeon, Philippines Division. 

® W. P. Chamberlain, major, Medical Corps, United States Army, and Edward 
B. Vedder, captain. Medical Corps, United States Army, members of the United 
States Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases as they Exist in the 
Philippine Islands. 
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This strikes a hard blow at the idea that iho lack of phosplionis 
compounds is the cause ol Ijoribori or polyneuritis gnllinaruui."’ However^ 
there is still a possibility that the remaining 15 |)or cent of pliospboriis 
ill some particular combination is the important eleimait. \V(i believe 
that our work disposes oL' even this possibility, and that, as a. ri'sull, 
the idea that multiple neuritis ol! L'owls is due to a, dcdieiiuic-y oL* 
phosphorus compounds must lie abandoned. 

Our first step was to analyze this lilt rate of .Fraser and. Sta,nl.oii 
for inorganic constitnonts., and wo found that it eontaimul (l.lSoSM 
per cent inagnesiimi phosphate and 0.01?Gb peu' cent of jioiassinm. 
phosphate. 

In a previous paper from this laboratory Kill)Oiirno(t) had. suggested 
the possibility that potassiimi salts might boar some relal.ioii i.o tho 
iwoduetion of beriberi and siibsecpioutly an attempt was made liy ibis 
Board(’5) to settle the point by feeding one grouji of i'owls on [xilislied 
rice plus potassium chloride, another gronpvS on poiisluMl rice plus plios- 
i^horic acid, and a third group on polislied rice with the addition of 
both potassium chloride and phosphoric acid. Tliesc expeiiments were 
completely negative and the fowls receiving tiiese substances devc'lopeu 
neuritis as promptly as fowls receiving polished ji(te alone. 

In spite of these discouraging results aurl the statement by KSclmu- 
maiin(2) that the inorganic salts can have nothing to do with the preven¬ 
tion of neuritis, we determined to give these salts a more thorough trial for 
the following-reasons: First, we had demonstrated tho presence of mag¬ 
nesium and potassium phosphate in an extract that was ])roved to 
prevent neuritis, and, therefore, even if these salts gave negative results, 
their elimination would further simplify the problem and would prove 
that a part at least of the 15 per cent of phosphorus found in the 
filtrate of Fraser and Stanton was not concerned in the prevention of 
neuritis of fowls. Second, we had observed in various analyses of rices 
and rice polisloings that the potassium content varied in the sumo 
manner as the phosphorus content and appeared to be just fis good an 
index of its neuritis-preventing or neuritis-pi’oducing power. 

The following experiment was performed for this purpose. - Four 
groups of fowls, each group consisting of four birds, were fed on 
polished rice. In addition, Group A received daily 0.07 gram of 
pota^um phosphate; Group B received 0.07 gram potassium citrate; 
Group C irebeived 0.07 gram potassium carbonate and Group D received 
0.07 ;^ara magnesium .phosphate. These salts were administered in 
the. teer of 0.0,7 gram because analyses showed that tliis amount was 

y! ; pho^hewos was the essential neuritis-pwenting element has 

;ltiut not bj: Eraser and Stanton who 
^ the' aridnnt''Of Vphospkpnxs p.eiitoacide' was,';only 
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sliglifch’ greater than tlie qiianritv of potassium in tive grams ol; polish¬ 
ings, ^Yhich latter quantity is kiiovn to be sufficient to maintain fcovls 
in health. In order to facilitate administration 1 grams of each of 
these salts except the magnesium phosphate rrere dissolved in 100 cubic 
centimeters of distilled water. The magnesium phosphate being in¬ 
soluble was simply suspended in water in the proportion T grams to 
100 cubic centimeters. One cubic centimeter of these solutions and 
the suspension was administered daily to each fowl with a pipette. 
Therefore there can be no. doubt as to what each fowl aerually received. 
"We might state at this point that this method of administration has been 
employed in all of our experiments. 

The result of this.series of experiments is hrieliy as follows: 

Group .1 (receiving potassium phospliate): One fowl developed neuritis 
in ‘c!*? days and one in days. 

Group B (receiving potassium citrate) : One fowl developed neuritis 
ill 22 days and one in 24 days. 

Group C (receiving potassium carbonate) : One fowl developed neuritis 
in 21 days and one in 23 days. 

Group D (receiving magnesium phosphate'} : Two fowls de\'eloped 
neuritis on tlie 24tli day. 

The experiment was discontinued on the 2Stli day since it was con¬ 
sidered amply demonstrated that none of these salts conferred any 
protection. 

We may draw several conclusions from this experiment. 

1. Lack of potassium as a cause of polyneuritis can probably be 
excluded, because we have tried four salts of this element, one of 
them known t-o be present in rice polishings and one of them being 
the salt of an organic acid, and all of these salts of potassium signally 
failed to confer protection. 

2. Magnesium phosphate, a salt present in considerable quantity in 
the filtrate of Fraser and hStanton, is also shown to be of no value. 
This probably excludes the element magnesium from fui’ther considera¬ 
tion. 

3. By a rough calculation the phosphorus contained in the magnesium 
and potassium phosphate of the filtrate of Fraser and Stanton which we 
pi^epared is equivalent to about one-fifth of the 15 per cent of total 
phosphoims remaining according to their analyses. Since we have shown 
that these salts are unimportant we can state at this point that 88 
per cent of the total phosphorus of rice polishings is negligible. We 
have not given all the figures for the sake of brevity and because our 
results by the method which follows are so conclusive as to the unimpor- 

' tance of phosphorus compounds. . 

Fmser and Stanton(3) have shown that the neuritis-pi'eventing princi- 
pie of rice is soluble in hot alcohol and Huishoff-PoK'^) proved that a 
decoction of Icaijang idjo {FhusBolm radiatus) has the same curative 
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and preventive power as the beans themselves, so that the iioiiritis- 
preventing principle of these legiunes is evidently soluble in hot water. 
Our work, detailed below, lias shown that the active neuritis-preventing 
principle of rice polishings is soluble, in both, cold alcoliol and cold 
water. 

Experiment i.—One kilogi'aui of rice polishings was mixed with 
about 3,000 cubic centimeters of ’water and allowed t:o nuu'orate over 
night. The resultant mixture wns liltored earel'ully aftci* extraction 
had proceeded for .24 hours. Two thousand cubic centimeters of a deep 
yellow liquid w^as obtained. 

Four fowls were now fed on polished rice and given daily 20 cubic 
centimeters of this filtrate. In this way the fowls received the sub¬ 
stances extracted by cold \vater from 10 grams of polishings. Aftci- 
the experiment had proceeded for several weeks and the fowls appeared 
to remain in health the dose of the extract was rediieod to 10 cubic 
centimeters. These four fowls all remained healthy for 70 days at the 
end of which peiiod the experiment was discontinuod. 

The neuritis-preventing principle of rice polishings is there!oi’c sol able 
in cold distilled water. 

Experiment 2 .—One kilogi-ani of rice polishings \yi\s mixed with 
3,000 cubic centimeters 95 per cent alcohol. After jnaeerating for 24 
hours, the resultant fluid was filtered, the filtrate being a perfectly 
clear, light green liquid. The polishings wej’e expressed in a tow’'cl 
to obtain the whole of the fluid. This clear alcoholic extract was 
placed in a water bath on which an electric fan was turned. The 
alcohol was evaporated rapidly by this method without much rise in 
temperature. When the alcohol had all disappeared the remaining 
liquid was placed in a separating funnel and after standing for about 
half an hour, there was a clear separation into two layers. The upper 
and larger layer was a deep green in color and contained all the fat 
extracted by this method. The lower and smaller layer was brown in 
color and was a thick, sirupy liquid. By carefully pouring distilled 
water into the funnel the separation of these two layers was rendered 
easier, since the water lay in a third layer below the fats but above 
the brown liquid. The lower layer of broTO sirupy liquid was then 
drawn off. The fat was discarded, since it has repeatedly been shown 
that the fat of rice polishing has nothing to do with tiie prevention 
of neuritis. The lower layer therefore contained all the substances that 
were dissolved out of the polishings by cold alcohol except the fats. 
About 25 cubic centimeters of this extracted material was obtained from 
1 kilegram of .polishings and was then mixed with 1,000 cubic centimeters 
, of water., when a precipitete^ was formed consisting of those 

than the Ms, that , are soluble in alcohol W not in 
:'-:h :-V ; ■ 
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Four fowls were then fed on polished rice giving them a daily dose 
of 10 cubic centimeters of this cloudy fluid representing the substances, 
other than fat^ dissolved by alcohol from 10 grams of polishings. Of 
these four fowls, one died on the 69th day, probably of avian diphtheria, 
without ever showing any signs of neuritis, and the other three remained 
in good health until the T'Oth day, when the experiment was discontinued. 

Therefore, the neuritis-preventing principle is soluble in cold 95 per 
cent alcohol. 

Since the neuritis-preventing principle of rice polishings is soluljle in 
both cold water and cold alcohol, it is apparent that by combining 
these two solvents the resultant extract can be much simplified, because 
certain substances derived from the polishings are soluble in alcohol 
but not in water, and vice versa. This is the principle that was adopted 
in the following experiment. 

Eu-perimenf -3 .—The cloudy extract used in experiment 2 was filtered 
until a perfectly clear yellowish fluid was obtained. This fluid con¬ 
tained only those substances extracted from rice polishings by alcoliol 
and soluble both in alcohol and water. 

Four fowls were fed on polished rice, with a daily dose of 1(3 cubic 
centimeters of this clear extract. These four fowls lived for TO days 
in good health, thereby proving that this extract is capable of prevent¬ 
ing neuritis, since in our experience fowls fed on polished rice alone 
developed neuritis in about 30 rJays on the average. 

Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Science^ the extracts used 
in these expeiiments were analyzed with the following result: 

The precipitate which had not been removed from the extract used in 
experiment 3, but had been removed from the extract given to fowls in 
experiment 3, contained 0.000033 per cent phosphorus pentoxide and 
0.00116 per cent nitrogen. 

The clear filtrate given to fowds in experiment 3, contained 0.00165 
per cent phosphorus pentoxide and 0.0406 per cent nitrogen. 

It will readily be seen that the fowls in experiment 2 received the 
stun of the phosphorus and nitrogenous substances contained in the 
precipitate and filtrate. In both experiments the amount of phosphorus 
received was so small as to be negligible. One hundred cubic centimeters 
of the filtrate used in experiment 3 contained only 1.6 milligi'ams of 
phosphorus pentoxide and since the daily dose given the fowls was 10 
cubic centimeters they received 0.16 milligram phosphorus pentoxide 
daily, whereas if they had been fed 10 grams of rice polishings they 
would have received from 300 to 500 milligrams of phosphorus pen¬ 
toxide. The total amount of phosphorus pentoxide in rice polishings 

* We hereby desire to express owr obligation to Mr. Harry D. Gibbs, Dr. A. P. 
West, and Mr. R. R. Williams-, ebemists of the Bureau of Science, who independ¬ 
ently performed these analyses. 
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varies from 2 to 5 per cent so that a brief calculation will yliow that 
the extract prepared according to this nioiliod contains ])etvvoon 1/1,000 
and 1/5,000 ot the total amount of phosphorus contained in the original 
polishings. In oilier voitIs, at least 009 parts out ol; <'ach 1,000 parts 
of phosphoms are proven to he uiiinijiortant in the [U’cn'cntion of 
polyneuritis of fowls. It is impossible to stale) positively that this 
minute trace of phosphorus reinainiug in the extract is not the neuritis- 
preventing element, but wc can at least say that it apiiears utterly 
incredible that it can be of the slightest inq)ortajic(\ Therefore^ the 
theory^ especially advocated by Seba.innann,(-) that herj[)eri and poly¬ 
neuritis gallinarum are caused by a lack of phosphorus compounds,, is 
strongiy discredited to say the least. 

However, these findings do not necessarily conlliet with the staionient made 
by Eraser and Stantoii(3) and by others, including tliis Board, to the (dl’i'ct 
that the 2 )roportion of idiosphorus pentox'ide jirescnt in a rice is a,u iiidcw of its 
beriberi-preventing powers. iSiicli a statement has never, so far as wc are aware, 
been intended to convey the impression that beriberi was duo to a lack of phos¬ 
phorus compounds, but merely means that a rice containing phosphorus in 
amaiints above 0.4 per cent phosphorus peiitoxide necessarily has a siUliciont 
quantity of pericarp adhering to the kernel; 5. e., it is siifiiciontly niulernulled. 
As shown by a former publication of the hoardthe presence of a eorl.ain ])er- 
eentage of potassium appears to be an equally reliable index of safety, and so 
in fact would be presence in a rice of a definite percentage of any substancci which 
is found exclusively or almost exclusively in the pericarp and the aleurono layer. 

The 0.0406 per cent of nitrogen eoiitaiiiGcl in this extract would indicate 
a considerable quantity of proteid matter provided the nitrogen were 
present in combination with proteids. This would not seem to bo 
the casej however, since the extract failed to give the xanthoproteic 
and biuret reactions and moreover we should not expect to find proioids 
in a fluid obtained by extracting with alcohol, but in order to prove 
this point we deteraiined to test the extract by the method of dialysis. 

Experiment U -—The brown residue obtained from 2 kilograms of 
rice polishings, macerated with cold alcohol according to the method 
described above in experiment 2, was mixed with 300 cubic cciiliinctors 
of distilled water and filtered until clear. This small hnllc of water 
was in order that the aqueous extract resulting might be quite 
concentrated. This aqueous extract, which contained only those sub¬ 
stances soluble in cold water and cold alcohol, was then placed in a 
: pediment bag and suspended in distilled water. This parcliment was 
previously tested with solutions of egg albumen and sodium chlonde, 
an^ ii found that the sodium chloride passed freely through the 
yhile the egg albumen did not pass through at all. During 
;,ihe,,pr^b^'of dialjjsik the apparatus was kept in the ice-box to prevent 

At the end of two days^ when the fluid 
had b^itote a deep yellow, the diffusate. was 
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remoTed and the a|)paratus refilled -^vith distilled water. This process 
was repeated three times, and the combined fluid removed from the 
outside of the bag, containing all the dilfiisate. was brought to 1,000 
enbic centimeters, wliile the extract remaining inside the ]jag, the 
dialysate, w'as diluted likewise to 1,000 cubic centimeters. 

Four fowls were now fed on polished rice plus 10 cubic ceniiineters 
daily of the dialysate and four other fowls were also fed on polished 
rice plus 10 cubic centimeters daily of the diffusate, with the following 
results. 

Group 1 (four fowls receiving polished rice plus dialysate) : One 
fowl died of inanition in 23 days. One fowl developed neuritis in 3S 
days, one in 42 days and one in 52 days.^ 

Group 2 (four fowls receiving rice plus diffusate): All four remained 
w’ell at ihe end of TO days. 

Therefore, it is apparent that the neuritis-preventing substance is 
capable of dialyzing through a parclmient membrane. 

Analysis of this diffusate showed that it contained only 0.02 per cent 
nitrogen so that at least half of the nitrogen originally present must 
have been combined in some other form than proteid, because there 
could be no proteid present in the diffusate. 

The results of this last experiment are very far-reaching in their 
importance. Since the neuritis-preventing substance can dialyze through 
a parchment membrane it must belong to the class of crystalloids, and 
all colloidal substances, including proteids, gums, starches, dextrins, 
and many other substances, may be eliminated from further considera¬ 
tion. .Probably enzjunes also can be excluded.(6) 

COXCLUSIONS. 

1. Polyneuritis gallinarum is not prevented by adding to a diet of 
polished rice any of the following substances: potassimn phosphate, 
potassium citrate, potassium carbonate, potassium cMoride, magnesium 
phosphate, phytin, phosphoric acid, or phosphoric acid combined with 
potassiimi chloride. 

2. The neuritis-preventing substance in rice polishings is soluble 
in cold Welter and in cold alcohol. 

3. Polyneuritis gallinarum may be prevented by means of an extract 
of rice polishings containing only those substances soluble in cold water 

“The rather long “incubation period” for the neuritis in this group we 
believe to be due to the fact * that the first supply of dialysate fed to these fowls 
was prepared not in a bag (as described above), but in a bottle with the mouth 
covered with parchment. Tlie small dialyzing surface probably rendered dialysis 
slow, allowing a part of the neuritis-preventing substance to remain behind and 
thereby delaying the onset of the disease. 
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and cold alcohol. This extract, so far as at j^rcsent known, has the 
following composition: 



Per cent. 

Total solids 

1.34 

Ash 

0.03 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

0.00165 

Nitrogen 

0.0400 

Sucrose 

O.SS 


d. Multiple neuritis in fowls fed on polished rice probably is not due 
to lack of phosphorus compounds in the grain, as claimed by Seluiumann, 
since out of each 1,000 parts of phosphorus contained in the ]‘ice polish¬ 
ings at least 999 are not concerned in preventing neuritis. 

5. The neuritis-preventing substance contained in rice polishings 
is capable of dialysis through a parchment nienibrane. This excludes all 
colloids from consideration. 

We realize that the above conclusions are based on a small series 
of experiments, but the results appear so conclusive and arc so far- 
reaehing in their importance that it is deemed desirable to report them 
at once. Further experiments are now under way to confirm the above 
observations and also to determine the effect on fowls of the remaining 
untried substances contained in this extract, including the sucrose 
which it will be observed constitutes much the larger part of the 
total solids. 
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The etiologie relation of aiiicebae to endemic dysentery, wdiiie not 
established upon all of the postulates of Koch, is supported by clinical, 
pathologic^ and experimental evidence and has become generally ac¬ 
cepted; but, notwithstanding the attention these parasites have received 
in recent years, investigators are not agi'eed upon how many species are 
parasitic in the intestinal tract of man, whether they are obligatory 
parasites or whether amccbae from water or other external sources are 
capable of colonizing in the human intestine, their cultivability on 
artificial media, and the species concerned in the production of amoebic 
dysentery. 

The importance of these questions at issue is evident. Tliey concern 
not only clinical and preventive medicine, but involve important financial 
considerations as well. The correct microscopic diagnosis of, and the 
application of early treatment to, amoebic dysentery depends npon our 
ability to identify the pathogenic amoeba; and the requirement for 
radically difl^ent prophylactic measures as well as the necessity for 
large expenditures to distil, filter, or otherwise treat water from uncon- 
taminated supplies in the Tropics so as to kill or remove the amoebse 
which such water always contains depend upon whether or not the 
pathogenic amoeba is an obligatoiy parasite. 
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Tlie problem is primarily one of species, of the identity of the amoebse 
that have been described by different authors in water, in cultures, in 
stools of healthy persons, and in amoebic dysentery. Anyone who has 
attempted to identify amoebse by the descriptions in the literature will 
probably admit that species determination of tlie Amoebida? is in a chaotic 
state. 'New species have repeatedly been established upon inconstant 
variations. . One stage-in the life-cycle of an organism' has'sometimes 
been described as one si:)eeies and another stage as a second species. 
Authors, failing to identify the amoehss in their possession with the in¬ 
complete descriptions in the literature, have established new species with 
diagnoses as indefinite as those of their predecessors. 

The deteimination of species of protozoa, it is true, is difficult, not only 
on account of the minuteness and the more or less complicated life-cycles 
of these unicellular organisms, but also because cultural and biologic tests, 
that enable the bacteriologist to determine species with a^ certainty second 
only to that of the'chemist in identifying the eheimcal’ elements, have 
a limited application to the protozoa-^how limited in th'eir application to 
the parasitic amoebje will be appai-elit later. Protozoologists>, therefore, 
are forced to rely chiefly upon morphological characters to determine 
species. However, I believe such characters are adequate for the purpose, 
if a proper discrimination be made between Variable and constant charac¬ 
ters and if all the stages in the" life-cycle of an organism fee taken into 
consideration. Many of the most obvious morphological, characters of 
the vegetative, or trophozoite, stage of amoebse, such as shape, size, number 
and shape of the pseudopods, extent of the ectoplasm and contents of the 
entoplasm are'classically variable; on the other hand the ’chaTaetetshf the 
^eysted stage are relatively constant and usually absolutely diagnostic: 
■yet the descriptions in the literature of most free-living^ and of many 
of the parasitic species are based exclusively upon the trophbzoite, while 
the mote constant and distinctive'characters of the cyst have been wholly 
neglected, -It has been my experience in studying that, if the 

characters of both the trophozoite the cyst be taken into consideration, 
they can always be separated into species having well-defined jnorpho- 
logie characteristics*. Therefore, it has seemed important to undertake 
■a careM comparative study of the amoeboid organisms found micros¬ 
copically an^ culturally in the Manila water supply, in the stools of 
healthy person, and in amoebic dysentery for the purpose of determining 
geiiera and sp^ies represented, their parasitism, theit cultivability on 
artificial media^ and their relation to amoebic dysentery. 

‘ ■■ ' ; . § : 

, w-,;, ; ' RBVJE'W 0^ THE LITBRATITRE. 

X, Schaudiim, 10b3, is gmerally considered to be the 

in a case of dysentery at St. Petersburg in 1875. 
wan ;1^, C^sngiundl and 3arl)aga]flo in, ^897.» Sot^hdinn 

' ^ ih aBid 
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found it in 50 per cent of the stools of healthy persons examined in East 
Prussia, in 20 per cent of the stools examined in Berlin, and in 66 per cent of 
the stools examined in the East Province. Craig (1905) found this species-in 
65 per cent of the stools examined from over 200 American soldiers stationed 
at San Francisco, California, and Vedder (1907) found it in 70 per cent of the 
stools of healthy natives in the Philippine Islands. Eyiiamceha coli, as described 
by these authors, is round in the resting stage and opaque gray in color: the 
ectoplasm is scarcely differentiated from and is less refrangent than the non- 
vaeuolated entoplasm; the nucleus is distinctly visible in the living amoeba, 
is situated near the center of the organism, maintains its relative position in and 
is not deformed by the movements of the amoeba, possesses a thick nuclear mem¬ 
brane, and contains a relatively large amount of chromatin; its movements are 
sluggish and it does not injest the red blood corpuscles of its host. This 
species reproduces by binary fission and by schizogony into 8 merozoites in 
the vegetative stage, and by sporogomy which is preceded by nuclear reduction 
and antogamy and which results in the formation of S sporozoite nuclei in the 
encysted stage. This S-nuelear sporoeyst is the resistant stage of this amoeba 
which serves for its transmission to a new host, in the intestine of which the 
8 sporozoites are supposed to he developed. Schaudinn (1903) and Craig (1908) 
found Entamceba coli non-pathogenie for kittens. Schaudinn infected himself 
twice with the cysts of this species without developing dysentery. 

Entamoeba histolytica Schaudinn, 1903, was first described by Jurgens in 1902. 
It was distinguished from Entamoeba coli by Schaudinn in 1903 and was found by 
this author in the dysenteries of Egypt, China, and Siam, and has subsequently 
been identified by a number of authors in the dysenteries of different countries. 
This species, in contrast to Entamoeba coli, is oval in the resting amoeba and trans¬ 
parent or greenish in color; the ectoplasm is hyaline, viscid, distinct from and 
more refrangent than the vacuolated entoplasm; the nucleus, scarcely, if at all, 
visible in the living amoeba, is eccentric in position, frequently changes its 
relative position in and is readily deformed by the movements of the. am(Bba, 
possesses no limiting membrane, and is very poor in chromatin; its movements 
are active and it frequently in jests the red blood corpuscles of its host. En¬ 
tamoeba histolytica reproduces by binary fission, budding, and by the formation 
of spores which contain ehromidia derived from the nucleus and which are budded 
off from the surface of the amoeba. These spores become surrounded by a hard, 
impervious membrane and constitute the resistant stage that serves for the 
transmission of this species to a new host. Multinuclear cysts are not developed 
in the life-cycle of this amoeba. Schaudinn (1903) and Oaig (1908) found this 
species to be pathogenic for kittens. Craig obtained dysentery in 60 per cent 
of these animals by rectal injection and in 66 per cent by feeding dysenteric 
stools, and lesions characteristic of amoebic dysentery and containing motile 
Entamoeba histolytica were found at the necropsies. 

Entamoeba undnlans was observed by Castellani (1905), together with en- 
tamoebse having the characteristics of Entamoeba histolytica, in a case of chronic 
dysentery followed by abscess of the liver in a European at Colombo, Ceylon. This 
species is characterized by a single, long, narrow pseudopod, which is shot out from 
the body at short intervals and quickly withdrawn, and by an undulating mem¬ 
brane. No observations upon its life-cycle or pathogenicity are recorded. 

Paramoeha hominis was found by Craig (1996) in the stools of 6 natives in 
the Philippine Islands in which diarrhoBa, associated in 3 eases with the passage 
of a small amount of blood, was the only symptom. This species possesses the 
distinct ectoplasm, the capacity for ingesting red blood corpuscles, and the active 
motility of Entamoeba histolytica, but the size, nuclear structure, and en<ysted 
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stage of Entama^ha- coU; wliile it differs, according to Craig, from both species 
in its life-cycle. Besides simple division there is a development of spores within 
a cyst which are set free as small llagellates. The cycle is completed by the 
development of these flagellates into a-nimbae. This organism is believed by 
Craig to he respomsihle for the diarrhcea from wliich the patients sulTercd. 

Entqmwla teiragina was first observed by Viereck (1007) in 2 cases of dysentery 
from India and designateil by him as Kntam(vha lotraghia. At nearly the same 
time Hartmann (1007) found this anueba in 11 cases of dysentery from Southwest 
Africa, and South America. He considered it to be distinct from Enlama’hn 
histoJgiica and gave to it the name Entamccha africana; but subsequently, becoming 
convinced of the identity of this amceba with that of Viereck, he withdrew the spe¬ 
cific name africana in favor of the prior name, Icfragina Viereck. Werne (11)08) 
has also found this species in 9 cases of amoebic dysentery from Africa. More re¬ 
cently Whitmore (1911) has found it to lie a common species in the dysenteries of 
the Philippine Islands and Indo-China. Entawcaha letragina, according to tliese 
autlmrs. lias the distinct, refrangent ccto-plasm. the vaeiiolated entoplasm. the active 
motility, and the pathogenicity of Entamccba hisf ohfiica; but the distinct nucleus 
with a thick, nuclear membrane and rich in chromatin, characteristic of Entamwha 
coli. However, the nucleus of this species shows an arrangement of chromatin 
which, according to Hartmann, is characteristic and which serves to distinguisli 
the vegetative stage from that of both histolyiim and voli. In addition to the 
peripheral chromatin there is constantly present a small caryosome which exhibits 
cyclical changes and which in its most characteristic stage is made up of a 
minute centriol and a concentric ring of clu'omatin granules separated by an 
achromatic halo. This species, moreover, resembles EMammba coli in its life- 
cycle. There is a sporogony in the encysted stage, but with the difference that 4 
instead of 8 nuclei are developed in the sporo-cyst, Entamceba tetragina is 
considered to he a pathogenic species by all three authors. Hartmann found it 
pathogenic for kittens, but considers it less pathogenic than Entaniocha histolytica. 
Sections of the intestine of experimentally infected animals showed a typical 
ulcerative dysentery. 

Entamceba minuta was found by Elmassian (1909) in a case of recurrent 
dysentery in a European who had resided in Paraguay, South America. It pos- 
.sesses in the living amoeba the indistinct nucleus of Entamceba histolytica ; but the 
absence of a distinct ectoplasm, its sluggish movements, and its reproduction 
by sporogony in the encysted stage are characteristic of Entamoeba coli; and 
it is distinguished from both these species by its small size, averaging from 12 
to 14 microns in diameter, and by the development of 4 instead of 8 nuclei in the 
sporoeyst. In this latter -particular it corresponds with Entamoeba tetragina 
Viereck. Elmassian believes that both Entamoeba mirntia and Entamoeba coli may, 
under certain conditions, become pathogenic. 

Entammba mppomca was observed by Koidzumi (1909) in Japan, at first 
together with Entamoeba Mstolytica in advanced cases, later in early cases of 
amcebic dysentery, and also in dysentery of bacillary origin. This species cor¬ 
responds with Entamoeba histolytica iu possessing a well differentiated ectoplasm, 
a vacuolated entoplasm, a thin nuclear membrane, and the capacity for in jesting 
red blood corpuscles, but with Entamoeba coU in the richness of its nucleus in 
chromatin and in reproduction by schizogony in the vegetative stage; but it 
differs from all other species hitherto described in the arrangement of the 
;Cp;omat!n in.the forms of 3 to 8 discrete clumps on the inner surface of the 
nuelba^ membrane. Sporogony in the encysted stage was not observed. This 
is eoifeid)^:^ ndn-pathogenic by Koidzumi. 
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Akashi (1911) has recently described 4 species of amoebje parasitic in the 
intestinal tract of man in Japan. Two of these are considered by this author 
as probably identical with Entamceba coli and Entamceba histolytica respectively; 
one he designates as Entamosba tetragimi but states that he does not consider 
it identical with the tetragina species of Viereck; and the fourth is said to 
be a new specie’s which the author does not designate by name. The descrip¬ 
tions of these species are in Japanese with a brief abstract in German. The 
chief point of interest in the inadequate descriptions (in German) is that re¬ 
production takes place by “schizogony’ in the encysted stage in the two latter 
species, with the formation of 4 nuclei in “Eniamosha tetragina^* and the number 
of nuclei not stated in Entaynceba sp. 

Musgrave and Clegg (1904) succeeded in producing a disease in monkeys 
and man having the symptoms and lesions characteristic of amcebic dysentery 
by introducing into the intestinal tract of the experimental animals cultures 
of amcebfE grown in symbiosis wdth pure cultures of bacteria on an alkaline 
agar medium consisting of beef extract 0.3 to 0.5, sodium chloride 0.3 to 0.5, 
agar-agar 20.0, distilled water 1000.0, and made 1 per cent alkaline to phenolph- 
thalem, not only from eases of amoebic dysentery but also from lettuce and from 
the Manila water supply; and they were able, in certain cases at least, to recover 
in cultures amoebae from the experimentally infected animals. These authors, 
therefore, concluded that any amoeba may become pathogenic when introduced 
into the intestinal tract of man. 

Lesage (1905) cultivated an amoeba in 7 out of 30 cases of amoebic dysentery 
on a culture medium consisting of agar which had been washed for a week in large 
quantities of distilled water and on which the growth of bacteria was largely 
inhibited. This amoeba presented many of the characters of Schaudinn’s patho¬ 
genic Entamoeba histolytica and is believed by this author to be the pathogenic 
species. Lesage in a subsequent paper (1907) states that leucocytic extract is 
a particularly suitable medium for the cultivation of the pathogenic amoebae. 
This medium is prepared from the leucocytic exudate of the guinea pig. The 
exudate is kept on ice for 24 hours and then centrifugated. The clear, super¬ 
natant fluid is employed as the culture medium. In this medium Lesage cultivated 
amoebae from cases of amoebic dysentery which were pathogenic. In 1908 Lesage 
cultivated a non-pathogenic amoeba from the intestinal tract of man in the Tropics, 
W'hich is said to represent several varieties, and which this author considers to 
be the non-pathogenic species of tropical countries, distinct from the non-patho¬ 
genic Entamoeba coH of temperate climates, and to which he gave the name, 
Entamoeba iropicalis. 

Walker (1908) cultivated amoebae in symbiosis with bacteria on Musgrave and 
Clegg’s medium, from the intestinal tracts of a large number of animals. These 
amoebse included one species designated as Amoeba hominis from man. These 
cultures were made post-mortem from the intestines of the animals and were 
consequently believed to be true parasites. 

Gauducheau (1908) cultivated an amoeba. Entamoeba phagooytoides, from a 
case of amoebic dysentery in Hanoi, Indo China, on ordinary agar, potato, and 
other media inoculated with Bacillus typhosus or other bacilli, Tliis amoeba 
ingests red blood corpuscles, multiplies by binary and multiple fission, and pro¬ 
duces spirilla-like bodies in its cytoplasm. 

Noc (1909) was able to cultivate an amoeba three times from amcebic liver- 
abscesses and in five out of seven attempts from dysenteric stools in Indo China 
on an agar culture medium 0.5 per cent alkaline to phenolphthalein. The same 
species was also cultivated from the water. This amceha differs in its morphology 
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■and life-eyd^ irom.'^-EniamcGha votif Eniamocba hislolyiica, a:nd EnlatiiGobu te-tra- 
gina, Noc believes this amceba to be the cause of the amoebic dysentoiy -and 
liver abscesses of that country." The cysts of this amoeba., he says, are especially 
abundant in the surface waters of Indo China during the rainy ’ season ’ which 
corresponds with the exacerbation of endemic dysentery. How'cver, he was unable 
to produce dysentery in kittens or monkeys with his ciiltiirG.s from water or dysen¬ 
teric stools. ‘ 

Werner (1908) was unable to obtain vegetative forms of either Enkihuvba- 
histolytica ov.Entamteba tetragina, but. did secure growth and cyst forinatioii of 
Amoeba Umax, a common Avater amoeba, in his cultures from dysenteric stools on 
MiisgraAre and Clegg’s medium. Therefore, he is of the opinion that the amoebic 
cultivated by Miisgrave and Clegg (1904), Walker (1908), and others from the 
•intestinal tract of man and other animals arc cysts of similar free-living amoebai 
which haA’e been ingested with water or food, have passed unchanged through the 
intestine, and have found conditions favorable for development when- the foeces 
-have been placed on the culture medium. 

Wliitmore (1911) has also come to the conclusion that the amoebae cultivated 
by him at Manila from dysenteric stools are free-living amcebae of the Umax 
type and not parasitic amoebae. 

■ AMCEBiE IN THE MANILA WATER SUPPLY. 

In consideration of. the somewhat general belief in the Orient that 
the amoebae in the water are the source of infection in amoebic dysentery, 
and in consequence of the cultural and experimental work of Noc 
(1909) WiUiains and Gurley (1909), and especially of Musgravo and 
Clegg (1904), who state that they liaxc produced dysentery in monkeys 
and man with amajbas cultivated from the Manila water supply, it has 
seemed desirable that a study be made of these for comparison with 
those found in the intestinal tract of man. 

The Manila Avater supply comes from an uninhabited Avatershed of the Mari- 
qubaa River and its tributaries. The water is stored in a reservoir on the water¬ 
shed by a dam constructed across a narrow gorge in the Mariquina Valley at 
Muntalban about 24.kilometers from Manila.. It is conducted from this rcser- 
yoir.in closed water-mains to Manila, where.it is distributed in branch mains 
and pipes to the various taps in the city. The water, therefore, is presumably 
free ,from feecal contamination and should contain only the normal amoebic fauna 
of that watershed. 

Samples of this water, have been collected- at different times from different 
taps in Manila for examination. In each case about 200 cubic centimeters of 
the water have been drawn directly from the tap into a sterile Erienraeyer ffask 
and about 2 cubic centimeters of ordinary nutrient bouillon added to enrich it 
•^d favor the multiplication of organisms present in the sample. The flasks, 
fdugi^ -with sterile cotton, were kept at room temperature and the contents 
.examined from day to, day for amcebie. In two or three days a scum forms on 
surface of the water which, if examined, microscopically, will be found to 
cdnmst .bf bacteristl and protozoan growth, among the,’latter amoebae are usually 
. preset. If ,a loop-full of this, material containing amoeba be transplanted to 
th^ BU«fece*of;sblicU£ied^J^^ medium in a tetri dish an abundant 
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Twenty-five saxnjples of tap water from the Manila supply -have been 
examined microscopically, after enriching and incubating at room tem- 
pej;attite, .and by cultures made on Musgrave .and Clegg’s medium. As 
the study of the parasitic ammbie. progressed it became apparent that 
it was unnecessary to examine a larger number of samples, to con¬ 
centrate the amcebic fauna by filtration of large quantities of the water,, 
or to study the amoebcU from other surface waters, as had been originally 
intended. In 23 out of the 25 samples of water amoebae were found 
microscopically and culturally. In addition to these 23 cultures of 
amoebae, one culture isolated by Dr. A. W. Sellards in the Biological 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Science, and one isolated by Dr. B, B. 
Vedder at the Division Hospital of the United States Army from the 
Manila water supply have been studied. 

Of these 25 cultures of amoebae, twenty-four have been found to be 
of one and the same species (Plate I, figs. 1 and 2) ; one culture was 
a distinct species (Plate I, fig. 3). Both species appear to belong to 
the so-called Umax group of water amcebee, but because of the imperfect 
descriptions I have not attempted to identify them with the names 
in the literature, or to add to the confusion by giving them new names;; 
nor is it necessary; it is sufficient for our purpose to determine the 
generic characters of these two species. This type of amoeboid organism 
(figs. 1 to 3) is characterized by an amoeboid trophozoite in which the 
nucleus is situated centrally in the resting organism and in which the 
chromatin of the nucleus is collected into a relatively large and dense 
karyosome that is surrounded by an achromatic halo, which possesses with 
rare exceptions, a contractile vacuole, and which reproduces by binary 
fission and by spore-formation (Walker, 1908); by an encysted stage 
that has a single nucleus of the same structure as that of the trophozoite, 
and in which no reproduction takes place; and by multiplying and 
encysting freely upon artificial culture media. These characters are 
those of the genus Ammba Erenberg of which Amesba protens Leidy is 
the type species. , ^ 

AMCEn^ CULTIVABLE mOK THE IJTTESTIKAL TRACT OP MAN. 

The'materia.1 from which these cultures have been made has consisted 
of fresh stools containing amcEbaB from 113 healthy persons or persons 
suffering, from diseases other than amoebic dysentery, and from 21 cases 
of amoebic dysentery, and pus containing amoebae from 2 eases of amoebic 
liveTrabscess, obtained from the drainage tube after operation and, also, 
in one of the eases, post-mortem from the infected liver. This material 
has Imen obtained chiefly from the hospital of Bilibid Prison, but in 
part from the different hospitals in Manila, I am indebted to ’the 
pb^sieians in; charge , of these hospitals and to several of my coUeagues 
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ill the Bureau o.i: Science for the opportunity and for the assistance in 
obtaining it. 

The culture medium employed has been for the most part the standard medium 
of Musgrave and Clegg (1904). Several modifications of this medium have 
been tried, including tiie substitution of nutrient bouillon, peptone, dextrose, or 
peptone and dextrose for the beef extract, and leaving out the salt and nutrient 
substances altogether. The cultivable anioebse appear to grow equally well on 
any of these media. The methods employed in making these cultures and in 
isolating pure cxiltures of the amoebai arc those devised by Musgrave and Clegg 
(1904) and by me (Walker 1908) and are sufficiently well known not to need 
repetition here. It has not been considered necessary in this morphologic study 
to isolate the pure cultures of ainadiae with pure cultures of bacteria. 

Two hundred and seventy-nine cultures have been made from the stools 
of 113 cases of amoebiasis without syniptoins of dysentery, 158 cultures 
from the stools in 21 -cases of amoehic dysentery, and 27 cultures from 
the pus of 2 eases of amoebic liver-abscess, in all 401- cidtnrcs from 13(j 
cases of amoebiasis. These cultures have been made in every case from 
fresh material in which living amoebte had been demonstrated micros¬ 
copically, usually in the motile condition, sometimes encysted, and often 
in large numliers. 

Growth of amoabaB in the cultures was obtained in 6, or 5.3 j)er cent, 
of non-dysenterie eases, and in 2, or 9.2 per cent, of the cases ot* amoebic 
dysentery. All of the 27 cultures from the 2 cases of amoebic liver-absccss 
were negative. Growth of niastigamoehm, flagellates, and ciliates was 
obtained in the cultures from several of the eases. In addition to tliese 
8 cultures of amoeba grown by myself from the intestinal tract of man, 
one culture isolated by l)r. E. B. Vedder from a non-dysenteric stool 
at the Division Hospital in Manila, one culture isolated by Dr. Marshall 
A. Barber from a ease of diarrhoea in Kansas, one stock culture in the 
Biological Laboratory of the Bureau of Science from a case of amoebie 
dysentery, and one culture isolated by Musgrave and Clegg (1904) from 
a ease of amoebic dysentery in Manila have been available for study. 

A study of these 12 cultures has disclosed 5 well defined species ( Plates 
II and III). Among the 8 cultures fi’om persons showing no symptoms 
of dysentery there are 4 different species. Among the 4 cultures from 
cases of amoebic dysentery as many different species are represented. Of 
I the latter, amoeba S is the same species as ammbae 1 and 20,850 from 
noB-dysenteric stools (Plate II, fig. 4); amoeba 14,965 is the same species 
;as amoebae 7> 7,658, and 20,998 from non-dysenteric stools (Plate II, fig, 
15); and amoeba 7,671 is the same species as the amoeba isolated by Barber 
from a case of diarrhoea in Kansas (Plate II, fig. 6 and Plate III, fig. 7). 
:Ammba 9^ ^wn fro^ a non-dysenteric stool and amoeba isolated 
and'0%g (1904) from a dys^teric stool (Plate III, fig. 8) 
lar^ ^ol duplicated ^ong the cultures. However^ amoeba 9 is of the 
sajum spem^^^ 22 out of 25 
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from the Manila water supply (Plate I, figs. 1 and 2). For reasons 
already stated no attempt has been made to identify these species with 
species named in the literature; it is sufficient for oui' present purpose, 
as in the case of the water amoebse, to determine the genus to which they 
belong. All 5 species cultivated from both non-dysentcric and dysenteric 
stools possess the characters of the genus Amccha Ehrenberg described in 
the previous section (Compare figs. 1 to 3 with hgs. 4 to 10). 

AMCEBJE FOU^T) MICROSCOPICALLY lY THE lYTESTIYAL TRACT OF MAY. 

This part of the investigation has included a microscopic study of the 
living amoebae in the fresh stools from 142 eases of amcebiasis without 
symptoms of dysentery, from 28 cases of amoebic dysentery, and in the 
pus of 2 cases of amoebic liver-abscess; of fixed and stained preparations 
from 21 eases of amojbiasis without symptoms of dysentery and from 
16 eases of amoebic dsentery; and in sections of the intestine in 1 ease 
of amoebic dysentery,, and of the liver in 2 eases of amoebic liver-abscess. 
I am indebted to Dr. E. E. Stitt of the United States Naval Hospital, 
Canacao, Cavite, for a section of one of the cases of amoebic liver-abscess 
and to Dr. V. L. Andrews of the College of Medicine and Surgery, Uni¬ 
versity of the Philippines, for sections of the other case of amoebic liver- 
abscess and sections of the intestine from a case of amoebic dysentery. 

The stools have been studied fresh in ordinary cover-glass and slide prepara¬ 
tions. Stained preparations of the faeces and of the pus from liver abscesses have 
been made by spreading thin smears on cover-glasses, floating them “wet” on the 
surface of Zenker’s fluid for 5 minutes, washing in water until the fixing fl.uid 
is removed, staining 5 minutes in aqueous alum lijematoxylin, washing in distilled 
water, dehydrating in different grades of alcohol, clearing in oil origanum, and 
mounting in xylol balsam. I have found Zenker’s fluid preferable to Sehaudinn’s 
aleobol-corrosive-sublimate mixture as a fixative for amoebae. Aqueous alum 
hematoxylin has proved a more precise stain for the chromatin of amoebae than 
iron hematoxylin or any other stain that I have tried. The sections from one 
case of amoebic live-abscess were stained with iron hematoxylin, and from the 
other ease of liver abscess and from the dysenteric intestine with hematoxylin 
and eosin. 

One type of amoeboid organism has been found exclusively in all of 
this material (Plate IV, figs. 9 to 12 and Plate V, figs. 13 to 16). This 
differs from the Amceba type found in the Manila water supply and culti¬ 
vable from the intestinal tract of man in certain fundamental moiplio- 
logical and biological characters. The trophozoite iias the nucleus situated 
exeentrically instead of centrally in the I'esting organism; the chromatin 
is arranged peripherally instead of centrally in the nucleus; there is no 
contractile vacuole; reproduction by sporulation does not occur; and 
multiplication does not take place on ordinar}^ artificial media. The 
cyst contains 4 or 8 nuclei instead of a single nucleus; a reproductive 
process takes place in the C 5 ^t; and enc^stment occurs only in the body 
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ol the host (Compare figs. 1 to 8 with figs. U to KiJ.'. I bolieve., the 
characters,of this type of amoeboid organism are sutl-iciontly distiuel fix)ni 
the Ama^ba type to justify tlie establishment of the new genus, Bntamiiba. 
by Casagrande and Barbagallo (1897) and its .adoption , by Seliaiuliim 
(1903). This genus should include the parasitic anuelae of man and also 
the parasitic anioeba 3 that have boon described in certain lower animals, 
namely; Eniamoiba nviamm (Grassi) Dobell, 1908, in the frog, HhUit 
niGcba tesi'udmis EaTtmann, 1910, in the turtle, Endaniwba mum (Grassi, 
1881) Wenyon, 1907, in the mouse, and Entamocha nuLalli Casicllani, 
1908, in the monkey. 

What, then, is the significance of the species of the,, genus AukxM cul¬ 
tivable from the intestinal tract of man and other animals? 

These cultivable amcebna might be considered parasitic entamoebae that 
had undergone modification by their growth on artificial culture media. 
It seems possible that such a change in environment might modify some 
of the less constant morphologic characters of these organisms, such as 
size, shape, number of pseudopods, extent of the ectoplasm, and granula¬ 
tion or vacuolization of the entoplasm; but that it could caiisc a complete 
reorganization of the structure of the nucleus, developc de novo such .a 
constant organelle as a contractile vacuole, or profoundly modify the 
life-cycle of the organism appears doubtful. Moreover, that the supposed 
modification resulting from cultivation on artificial media should in¬ 
variably take the form of a change from the characters of the genus 
Entamaeba to.tliose of the genus Amceba is, to say the least, improbable. 

- It. might be claimed that, owing to some fault in my technique, I had 
failed to cultivate the parasitic entamoebae. Among my cultures arc 
four isolated by as many’ different investigators, other than myself, two 
of which are from cases of amoebic dysentery and one of these isolated 
by Musgrave and Clegg (1904); all of these cultures, like my own, arc 
.of the Amwha typo. Werner (1908) failed to cultivate entamoebae from 
cases of amoebic dysentery. Dobell (1908) and Weryon (1007) also 
were unable to cultivate on artificial media the entamoebae which they 
found in the intestines of lower animals. An examination of the de- 
•scriptions and illustra.tions of amoeboid organisms cultivated by different 
I authors ^ows in every case organisms not of the Entamceha hvLt of the 
Ammha type. ; . . , . , 

There still remains the possibiliiy that the cultivable amoebae, as well 
as/the non-cultivable entamcebae, are parasitic in the intestinal tract of 
; man. Since^ howeverj or^nisms of the 4^mceba are not foimd in 
/the microscopic:examination,of fresh or stained preparations (rf fgeces, 
.^v^-a^cess on ih sections of liver or intestine, it seems probably 
i by Mnsgrave and 01^ 

/ ^ 1908),: Gauductea (1908);, and Hoc (1909) jEr<ma, .thc 
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the mtestine of man and other'animals^ are at most only-temporary com¬ 
mensals in the intestinal tract, and more probabh' that they are, as Werner 
(1908) has suggested, only c 3 ’sts of free-li\ing amcebfe which have been 
ingested with water or food and have passed unchanged through the 
intestinal canal. 

The entamcebse found in tlie stools of healthy persons or of persons 
suffering -from disease other than dysentery present characters that 
correspond in part with those of Eniamte'ba coli Schaudinn and in part 
with those of Entamoiba nippohica Koidzumi. In stools of such persons, 
in which ■ there exists a natural 'diarrhcea or diarrhoea induced by a 
cathartic, the vegetative or trophozoite forms are commonly present. 
The living trophozoite is rounded in the resting condition, T.5 to 34.5 
in diameter, oval, ligulate or irregular when in motion, and poreela- 
neous and refrangent in aj^pearance. The ectoplasm is ordinarily visible 
only in the pseudopods. There is no contractile vacuole and the ento- 
plasm is normally free from all vacuolization. The nucleus is distinctly 
visible in the living entamoeba. It occupies an eccentric position, but in 
the rotation of the rounded entamoeba the nucleus frequently appears 
central in optical section. It has the form of a rather heavy ring of 
refrangent material, that may be of uniform or of irregular thickness, 
which surrounds a non-refractive nucleoplasm and within which there 
may or may not be present a few refractive granules. The movements of 
these. entamcKbae are sluggish, even in fresh stools and they quickly loose 
all motility in cold stools. 

In preparations fixed wet'and stained with aqueous aliun hematoxydin 
the trophozoite shows a deeply-staining granular cytoplasm, usually 
without distinction from the ectoplasm. Occasionally a narrow rim of 
homogeneous, more feebly-staining ectoplasm is present. The ringform 
nucleus is seen in optical section to consist of a nuclear membrane en¬ 
closing an archromatic nucleoplasm and a relatively large amount of chro¬ 
matin. Two varieties in the distribution of the chromatin in the nucleus 
can be distiogui^ed. lii the first of these the chromatin appears in 
optical section as a continuous, se^ented or granular ring of approxi¬ 
mately uniform thickness about the inner surface of the nuclear membrane, 
with or without some granular chromatin scattered in the nucleoplasmic 
network or collected in a small karyosome. This variei^. corresponds 
with the coli'species of Schaudinn (fig. 9). In the second variety the 
;chromatm is collected in several discrete clumps on the inner surface of 
the nuclear membrane. This variety corresponds with the nipponica 
species of Koidzumi (fig. 10). 

Eeproductioh in the trophozoite appears toi take place exclusively by 
simple division. I have seen no evidence of a schizogony, such a de¬ 
scribed by Schaudiim in Ehtammba coli and by Koidziimi in Eniamasba 
nipponica, in eithor fresh or, stained prep^tions. 
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In nan-dysenteric stools that have become formed encysted entammbse 
make their appearance. These cysts (fig. 11) are developed, as in the 
case of the order Coecidiida, only in the intestinal tract of the host, and 
not in the evacuated fasces. If the process of encystment lias already 
begun before the entamoebie are passed in the stool the development of 
the cysts may continne outside of the host; but motile and resting enta- 
moebse quickly degenerate and disintegrate in cold stools. The mature 
cysts usually contain 8 nuclei of the same structure, but smaller and poorer 
in chromatin than the nuclei of the trophozoite; cysts containing more 
than 8 nuclei are occasionally seen. Whether such cysts represent a dif¬ 
ferent species or variations in the same species, it is difficult to say. In 
the development of these cysts Scliaudinn described a eoinplicatcd series 
of nuclear changes, including an autogamous coj)illation of reduced nuclei, 
that preceded the formation of the 8 nuclei in the mature cyst. Such a 
reproductive process would constitute a sporogony comiiaralile with that 
taking place in the order Coecidiida. The mature cyst would correspond 
with the sporocyst and the nuclei to the nuclei of the 8 spox*ozoites that 
are supposed to be developed when the cyst reaches the intestine of a new 
host. However^ I have been unable to observe any stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the 8 nuclei in the cysts which could be interpreted otherwise than 
straight-forward nuclear division. Dobell (1909) has eo.ine to the same 
conclusion from his study of the develo-pment of the nmltinucloar cysts of 
Entamcela ranarmi. If this interpretation of the process be correct then 
it must be considered either as a schizogony in which the cyst would be 
a schizocyst and the 8 nuclei the nuclei of the merozoites that arc devel¬ 
oped in the intestine of the new host; or possibly as a gametogony,-com¬ 
parable to that occun‘ing in the order Gregarinida, in which the 8 nuclei 
would constitute the nuclei of gametes that are foniunl and which 
copulate in the intestine of the new host. 

Bntamoebae of the coU and nipponica varieties have been observed only 
in the stools of healthy persons or of persons suffering from diseases 
other than dysentery; but it is possible that they might occasionally be 
found associated with another type of entamoeba, about to be described, 
in dysenteric stools. In such cases they would represent double infec- 
tiohs. Of the two varieties the coli is found much the more frequently, 
'^rhe nipponica variety may be encountered alone, alternating with tlio 
coU variety in different stools of the same patient, or associated with the 
coli variety in the same stool. Transitional forms between the two 
varieties are frequently seen, and the 8-nuclear cysts have been found 
associated with both Ihe coli and the nipponica varieties of entatxweba. 

■ ^tamcebae found in the stools of cases of amoebic dysentery, in 
tiie pus. of tooehic liver-abscesses, and in sections of dysenteric intefettnes 
i sjjd of present certain morphological dififerehocR 

the hi hon-dysenteric stbplS wM<^ appear 
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fairly constant, and Avhicli in their simi servo to distinguish the enta- 
moebae from the two sources. The characters of the entamccbaf from 
dysenteric material correspond in part with those of Entamcela histoly¬ 
tica Schaudinn, in part with those of Enkunccha tetragina Yiereck and, 
under certain conditions, with those of Entatnosba minuia Elmassian. 
The trophozoites in fresh stools in acute dysentery are tisually. but nm 
invariably, larger, more often oval in the resting condition, and more 
hyaline and less refrangent in appearance than the trophozoites from 
noimal stools. The cytoplasm is uniformly hyaline in appearance with 
no distinction between ectoplasm and entoplasm. It contains a variable 
amount of granular material and often red blood corpuscles of the liosr 
as inclusions which, when collected near the center of the organism. Icmvc 
a hyaline periphery that has the appearance of an extensive ectoplasm 
described by other authors. There is no contractile vacuole and the 
entoplasm is normally free from other vacuoles; it is only following 
changes in temperature or tonicity of the medium or in consequence of 
(legenerative changes that vacuolization is present. The position of tlio 
nucleus is eccentric, and in the more actively motile enranuxibic in dy en¬ 
teric stools the nucleus more frequently changes its relative position 
and is more subject to pressure that tends to deform it than the nucleus 
of the more sluggish entamoeba in normal stools. The nucleus, in con¬ 
trast to entamoebas of the coli and nipponica varieties, is usually distin¬ 
guished with difficulty in the living trophozoite. Contrary to Sehaiidinn 
I distinguish a thin but distinct nuclear membrane. This membrane 
encloses a homogeneous nucleoplasm which is slightly l(is.< refrangent than 
the suiTounding cytoplasm and wliich contains a small amount of gran¬ 
ular material arranged about the inner surface of the nuclear membrane 
and scattered in the nucleoplasm. In consequence of this tliin periphcial 
layer and the low index of refraction of the nucleoplasm the nucleus has 
the appearance of an extremely pale vacuole and is distinguished with 
difficulty, especially in motile or vacuolated entamceba? These entanioebae. 
in c-ontrast to those of normal stools, exhibit an active motility in fresh 
stools which often persists in cold stools several hours old. 

In preparations that have been fixed wet in Zenker’s fluid and stained 
with aqueous alum hematoxylin the trophozoite in dysenteric stools usually 
stains feebly and shows a reticulated rather than a granular structure 
of the cytoplasm with no distinction between ectoplasm and entoplasm. 
In the stained preparations the difference in the appearance of the 
nucleus from the nucleus of entamoebse in noa-dysenteric stools is seen 
to be due to tlie much smaller amount of chromatin in the nucleus of tlic 
dysenteric entamoebaa. Two varieties in the distribution of the chromatin 
can be distinguished- In the one the chromatin is extremely scanty and 
is arranged as a barely perceptable layer about the inner surface of the 
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nuclear membrane, with or witho-nt a minute Icaryosome or a few seatterecl 
fragments in the nuclear-network. This variety coiTospomls wit hi tli(‘ 
histolytica species of Schauflinn (fig. 12). In the sec<>n(l variety lli(‘ 
chromatin is rather more abundant and is arranged in pai-i. as a loose; 
granular layer, that frequently shows radial projections, about the inner 
surface of the nuclear membrane, and in part as a loose central karyosome 
which,, in its most typical form, consists of a minute centriol surrounded 
by an achromatic halo that is hounded by a circle of chromatin granules. 
This variety corresponds with the tetragina species of Viereck and Hart¬ 
mann (fig. 13). 

During the active iDhase of amoebic dysentery only the trophozoites 
of these entamoebse are present in the stools. Witli aqueous alum hema¬ 
toxylin, which is an extremely precise stain for the chromatin oF enta¬ 
moeba, only stages of binary fission have been observed. I have been 
unable to find any of the chromidial stages that are said by Schaudinn, 
Craig and Hartmann to precede the formation of spores in Entamocla 
histolytica. It seems possible that the use of iron hematoxylin or other 
less precise chromatin stains may have resulted in mistaking bacteria or 
protoplasmic granules for chromatin. I have not observed any of the 
later stages of the formation of the spores or the free spores in either 
fresh or stained preparations. 

When the acute symptoms in untreated dysentery have passed and the 
stools of the patient are becoming normal the trophozoites become smaller, 
less actively motile and more rounded in the resting forms, and the 
chromatin becomes more abundant in the nucleus. . These changes are 
preparatory to the development of the cysts. Such forms resemble the 
niinuia species of Elmassian (fig. 14). Finally, encysted forma contain- 
ing 4 nuclei appear which may persist for an indefinite period or until 
the patient suffers an exacerbation of the acute symptoms. Thus in 
amoebic dysentery 6,442 there appeared in the stools on January 30,1911, 
a considerable amount of mucus and pus streaked with blood. On Jan¬ 
uary 31 the stools were partly formed and partly fluid, consisting of 
mucus, pus, and blood and containing many amceboids, resting and 
encystmg entamoebae. The amoeboid and resting entamcebae were small 
but with the histolytica type of nucleus, the encysted forms were the cysts 
of the tetragina type containing 4 nuclei The symptoms abated without 
treatment, the stools became normal, and the patient has had no recnrr^ce 
of the disease; but the cysts containing 4 nuclei have persisted m the 
stools up to the present time (August 23, 1911). Still more instructive 
is :fee following chronic ease, amoebic dysentery 5,748, which came doOT 
with .a i^pical- attack of amoebic dysentery on April 29, 1911, with muons, 
Moody, st^^^ many large entamoebse of the histolyUpa 

TW put under treatment to vrfiich, ito 
■ '^inpboms abated: and the stools became normal 
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Cysts of the tetragma type then appeared in the stools. On June 1 tlie 
patient suffered a relapse with some mucus, pus, and blood in the stools 
and typical Entanmba histolytica were present in the stools. This condi¬ 
tion has persisted inteiTnittently 'in spite of treatment with ipecac until 
August 1 when the stools became free from mucus and blood. On August 
7 they had become formed and the 4-nuclear cysts again appeared in the 
faeces. 

The cysts containing 4 nuclei found in the stools of cases of amcebic 
dysentery, like the cysts containing 8 nuclei in non-dysenteric stools, are 
developed only in the intestinal tract of the Iiost and not in the defecated 
stools. They differ from the 8-iiuclear cysts in non-dysenteric stools, 
not alone in tlie different number of nuclei contained in the mature 
cysts, but, also, in a number of other particulars. The cysts are smaller; 
the nuclei are larger and contain more chromatin; the multiplication of 
the nuclei appears to take place earlier in the encystment of the entamoeba, 
often even in the amoeboid stage; the cyst waU, although equally im- 
perveous to stains, aj^pears not to be so thick or well defined; and the 
encysting entamoeba more frequently contains elongated refrangent. bodies 
which stain deeply with iron hematoxylin, but which do not stain with 
the more precise aqueous alum hematoxylin, and which, therefore, are 
probably protoplasmic or foreign bodies rather than chromatin.. (Com¬ 
pare fig, 11 with fig. Ifi.) In the development of these cysts, as in the 
development of the cysts from non-dysenteric stools, no indication of 
nuclear reduction and autogamy such as is described by Hartmann, in the 
development of the cysts of Eniamosba tetragina, have been observed, but 
only uncomplicated nuclear division (figs. 14 to 16). If these observa¬ 
tions be correct then these cysts, like the cysts of Entamaiba cqI% would 
have to be considered either schizogenic or possibly gametogenic rather 
than sporogenic. 

Entamoebas of the histolytica and the tetragim varieties have been 
found' only in the stools or tissues of persons suffering from or having, a 
history of amoebic dysentery. The histolytica type I find, contrary to 
WTiitmore (1911), to be the more common variety in the dysenteries 
of Manila. The tetragim variety when found, invariably has been asso¬ 
ciated with the histolytica and transitional forms between the two 
varieties are common. Moreover the tetragma cysts, as the protocols of 
the above cited cases show, have been found associated with pure his¬ 
tolytica infections. 

In view of the observations that have been presented in detail in the 
preceding pages I am of the opinion that, although several of the varieties 
of entamoeba hitherto described are represented, only two well defined 
species are found parasitic in the intestinal ti*act of man. One of these 
species includes the coK variety of Schaudinn and the nipponica variety 
of Koidzumi. This species 'is characterized by its porcelaneous and 
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refrangent- appeai'anee, distinct nucleus and sluggish motility, in the 
living entamceba; by the deeply staining, granular cytoplasm, and by the 
relatively large amount of chromatin, which is arranged either as a 
heavy continuous or broken ring {coli variety) or as several discrete 
masses {nippomca variety) on the inner surface o! the nuclear iiicinbrane, 
with transitions between these two varieties, in the stained eutammbar, 
and especially by the development of cysts containing S nuclei. This 
species should, according to the law of priority, bear the name ol: 
Entamceba coli Sehauclinii. It is found in the stools ol* liealthy persons 
and of persons suffering from diseases other than dysentery and is, there¬ 
fore, presumably non-pathogenic. The other species include the 
tolytica variety of Schaudinn, the tetragln-a variety of Viereck and 
Hartmann and probably the minuta variety of Pllmassian. It is charac¬ 
terized by its hyaline and feebly refrangent appearance, indistinct nu¬ 
cleus, and active motility in the living entamajba; by the feebly-staining 
reticulated cytoplasm, and by the relative paucity of chromatin which is 
arranged either as a l)arely perceptible layer about the inner surface of 
the nuclear membrane with or without a few fi-agments scattered in the 
nuclear network {Imtolytica variety), or as a moi'c extensive but loose, 
gi’amilar peripheral layer and a loose central karyosome (teiragina varie¬ 
ty), with transitions between these two varieties in the stained enta¬ 
moeba; and especially by the development of cysts containing 4 nuclei. 
This species is found only in the stools, pus, or tissues of eases of 
amoebic dysentery, amoebic liver-abscesses, or of cases having a history of 
amoebic dysentery and is probably a pathogenic species. According to 
the law of priority this species'sshould hear the name, Entamoeba histolytica 
Schaudinn. The differences in the arrangement of the chromatin in 
the nuclei of the coli and nipponica varieties and of the histolytica and 
ietragina varieties probably represent metabolic or reproductive changes 
in the nuclei of the two species! This view is supported by the presence 
of forms showing a chromatin arrangement intermediate between these 
varieties of tlie two species. It is probably tliat other imperfectly de¬ 
scribed species of Entamoeba that have been observed in the intestine of 
man would be found, on a more complete knowledge of their morphol¬ 
ogy and life-cycles, to belong to one or the other of these two species. 

The most important practical application of these differences in mor¬ 
phology between Entammha coli and Entamoeba hisjlolxjtica is the micro¬ 
scopic diagnosis of amoebic dysentery, especially in incipient or chronic 
eases, as a guide to treatment and prophylaxis.^ The differentiation of 

It to.be noted in this connection tbat the microscopic diagnosis of amoebic 
IS 'not dependent upon Entamoeba hystdhftica being the primary 
etiologic factor in this ^sease, but only upon the apparently constant association 
0^ this with anoKB^ 
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Entamceba histohjlira from. Entamoeba coli must frequentiy be made 
without the help of the characteristic encysted stages. "^Miile the diag¬ 
nosis in the trophozoite stage is not easy, it can be made with certainty 
by a protozocilogist having sufficient experience and using proper care. 
The examinations for this purpose should be made of perfectly fresh 
stools, repeated if necessary on different days, and should be made, if any 
uncertainty exists, of stained as well as of fresh preparations. Prepara¬ 
tions fixed wet in Zenker’s fluid and stained with aqueous alum hema¬ 
toxylin should be employed for this purpose. Greater difficulty may be 
experienced in diagnosing chronic cases between the periods of exacerba¬ 
tion of the acute s^unptoms, in which Entamceba Msiohjtica, in prepara¬ 
tion for encystnient more closely resembles in some respects Entamoeba 
coli; but under these conditions a careful search will usually disclose the 
presence of 4-nuelear cysts. Tlie presence of such cysts in the stool is 
absolutely diagnostic of Entamceba Imtolytica; but a diagnosis from the 
presence of S-nuclear cysts in the stool must be made with caution, since 
there might exist a double infection with Enfamteba coli and Entamoeba 
histolytica. 

An experimental study of the parasitism and pathogenicity* of the 
species of the genera Amoeba and Entamoeba, established by this mor¬ 
phologic study, has been undertaken and the results of it will be presented 
in another paper. 

smDLlRY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. The amoeboid organisms found in the Manila water supply belong 
to the genus A^nceba Ehrenberg. 

5. The amceboid organisms cultivable from the intestinal tract of man, 
both from healthy persons and from cases of amoebic dysentery, also 
belong to the genus A^noeha Ehrenberg. 

3. The cultivable species of the genus Amoeba are not parasitic in the 
intestinal tract of man; when obtained in cultures from the intestine 
they probably are derived from cysts of amoebse that have been ingested 
with water or food and have passed unchanged through the intestinal 
tract. 

4. The amoeboid organisms parasitic in the intestinal tract of man 
belong to a distinct genus. Entamoeba Casagrandi and Barbagallo. 

o. The entamoel)ae are strict or obligatory parasites and are incapable 
of multiplication outside of the body of their host. They can not be 
cultivated on Musgrave and Clegg^s medium. 

6. One non-pathogenic species of the genus Entatnoeba, Entamoeba coli 
Schaudinn, parasitic in the intestinal tract of man, which includes 
tamoeba nipponica Koidzumi, and which develops cysts containing 8 
nuclei, is recognized. 

7. One presumably jiathogenic species of the genus Entamoeba, En- 

104912-2 
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tamceba histolytica Schaudinn, wliicli includes Entamo&ha ieiragina Vier- 
eck, and which develops C 3 ^sts containing 4 nuclei, is recogiiized. 

8. A differential diagnosis of an infection with JhUaynosha coli from 
an infection with EniartKsba histolytica can be made with the niicrosco]) 0 . 

9. An infection with either Eniamceba coli or Entanimha hislolylica 
must always come directly or indirectly from anothej- infected person, 

10. Water or uncooked food can transmit amoebic dysentery only when 
contaminated with faecal matter from a case of amoebic dysentery. 

11. The infection with Entamosba histolytica may persist for an in¬ 
definite period after the symptoms of amoebic dysentery have disappeared, 
during which time the resistant, encysted entammboe may be passed in 
large numbers in the stools and constitute an important source of infec¬ 
tion to others. Such persons are ‘^carriers^^ of amoebic dysentery, com¬ 
parable to the ^'carriers^^ of typhoid fever or cholera. 

12. The prophylactic measures for the prevention of amoebic dysentoi 7 
' are sufficiently indicated by the preceding conclusions; they are identical 

with those required for the prevention of other specific infectious diseases 
of the intestinal tract, like typhoid fever and cholera. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{From photomicrographs by Charles Martin, > 

Pirate I. 

Pig. 1. Amoeba 1, trophozoite, culture froro the Manila water supply. X 1000. 

2. Amoeba 1, cysts, culture from the Manila water supply. X 1000. 

3. Amoeba 19, trophozoite and cyst, culture from the Manila water supply. 

X 1000. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 4. Amoeba 8, trophozoite and ej-sts, culture from a stool of a case of amoebic 
dysentery. X 1000. 

5. Amoeba 14,965, trophozoites, culture from a stool of a case of amoebic 
dysentery. X 1000. 

. 6. Amoebic 7,671, trophozoite, culture from a stool of a ease of amoebic 
dysentei-y. X 1000. 

Plate III, 

Fig. 7. Amoeba 7,671, cysts, culture from a stool of a case of amoebic dysentery. 

X looo! 

8. Amoebae “L” (Musgrave and Clegg), trophozoite, culture from a stool of 
a case of amoebic dysentery. X 1000. This species differs from 
Amoeba 7,671 (figs. 6 and 7) chiefly in not possessing a contractile 
vacuole. 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 9. Entamceba coli, trophozoite, in the stool of a healthy person. X 1000. 

10. Eniajn-afba coli va7\ nipoiiica, trophozoite, in the stool of a healthy person. 

X 1000. 

11. Eniamceba colL cyst containing 8 nuclei only 5 of which are shown in 

the optical section of the entamoeba, in the stool of a healthy person. 
X 1000, 

12. Eniamceba histolytica j trophozoite containing red blood corpuscles, in tbe 

bloody and mucus stool of a case of amoebic dysentery (IQ'o. 5,748). 
X 1000. 

Plate V, 

Fig. 13. Entamoeba histolytica var, tetragina, trophozoite containing red blood 
corpuscles, in the stool of a case of acute aincebic dysentery. XIOOO. 

14. Entamoeba histolytica^ trophozoite in preparation for eueystment, in the 

stool of a case of chronic amoebic dysentery. X1000. 

15. Entamoeba histolytica, encysting entamoeba showing the first division of 

the nucleus, in the stool of a chronic ease of amcebic dysentery. X1000. 

16. Entamoeba histolytica, cy.st containing 4 nuclei, in tbe stool of a chronic 

case of amcebie dysentery. XlOOO. 
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IMMUNITY REACTIONS WITH AMOEBA, 


By Andrew Watson Sellards. 

{From the biological Laboratory, Bureau of Science, Manila, P. /.) 


The aetiology and also the diagnosis of amoebic dysentery involve the 
question ot* whetjior non-patliogenic as well as patliogenic amcebaB may 
be encountered in the hnnian intestine. In the develoirinent of the evid¬ 
ence bearing ii])on this question, two factors have arisen which are of 
especial interest. In the first place important morphological differences 
have been described for amoebsDO from various sources, and secondly cul¬ 
tures of amoebne have been obtained from dysenteric stools. It is main¬ 
tained that definite morphological distinctions occur in the amcubsc found 
in the intestine with differences in clinical manifestations corresponding 
to the typo of amoeba which is ’present. Thus, one of these types may 
persist over long periods of time without the production of definite symp¬ 
toms. This fact appears to constitute the principal evidence in support 
of the existence of a non-patliogenic species of amoeba in the intestine. 
However, the morphological differences behyeen this type of amoeba and 
tliat occurring in active dysentery have not been accepted by certain 
observers, and the existence of this type as a distinct species has been 
questioned. 

In regard to the cultivation of ammba^, there is some uncertainty 
concerning the exact significance of tlie cultures which have beeu obtained 
from dysenteric stools. Some investigators consider that the amcebee in 
these cultures are pathogenic. Others regard them as purely eaprozoic 
forms, which are only accidentally present in the faeces, maintaining that 
the morphological differences are sufficient to distinguish them absolutely 
from the amoebae ordinarily seen in a dysenteric stool. 

In the present paper an attempt has been made to distinguish amoebae 
by tlxeir biologic properties without especial reference to morphology. 
Immunization of animals has been carried out with various strains of 
amoebae with the expectation of producing immune bodies for the com¬ 
parison of the various strains. It was intended, in the first place, to 
determine whether any differences could be detected in the immunity 
reactions of cultures of amocbai obtained froni parasitic as compared with 
those from saprophytic, sources. In the second place, the sera .of dysen^ 
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teric patients have been examined for dianges analogous to those [)roducu‘d 
by artificial immunization with amoeke. The number of cultures under 
investigation was limited to four and these were selected, without regard 
to morphology, from sources which represented fairly distinct conditions. 

The first culture, Euee A,^ was obtained from the city water supply of Alanila. 
This is an untiltered river water which comes, however, from a practically nn- 
inhabited watershed. Amoebae are constantly present in this water. Race B. 
was cultivated from the stools of a case of amoebic dysentery occurring in 
Manila. The tw^o remaining cultures were secured from sources outside of the 
Tropics. Race C. was growm from hay obtained from central Illinois, a i*egion 
practically free from amoebic dysentery. Race D. was cultivated in Kansas City, 
from the stools of a patient with slight diarrhoea. 

In the preparation of these cultures for injection into animals, tliere 
are two factors which were considered to be of especial importance, namely, 
(1) the isolation of a single species of amoeba and (2) its cidtivation with 
a single species of baeteriiun. 

Much of the morphologic work upon amoebae has been carried out upon 
material which might contain a variety of species but in attempting a 
differentiation by immunity reactions it seemed especially desirable to 
isolate single species of amoebse, i. e., to know tliat each culture consisted 
of the progeny of a single organism. 

The most feasible method for the isolation of single cells is that devised by 
Barber(1) and it is readily applicable to amoebae. In transferring single motile 
amoebae from cover glasses and pipettes to nutrient media they exhibit some 
tendency to stick to the glassware in a manner similar to certain cells, such as 
leucocytes and some of the capsulated bacteria. The cysts of araoclw, do not 
possess this characteristic and they can be isolated and transferred I’cadily. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the isolations were first attempted with the encysted stage. However, 
it was found that only a small proportion of the isolated cysts would multiply 
when transferred to agar, prepared for the cultivation of amoebic. The substitu¬ 
tion of a liquid, nutrient medium for the agar would reduce the nninipulations to 
a minimum, thereby permitting the isolation of organisms in the ainmboid 
stage without necessitating further transference in order to supply nutrient 
material. Normal rabbit serum was found to constitute a suitable liquid culture 
medium. Emulsions of motile amtebin w'ere prepared in sctrum in dilutions 
varying from 1 to 5 to 1 to 10 and the isolations wore made immediately in 
hanging drops on cover slips. The entire drop was not, too large to come within 
the field of the one-sixth or one-twolfth objective. The fluid mediiun was quite 
clear and accordingly it could be determined definitely when a single amoeba 
was obtained. In order to stipply an abundance of nutrient material the size 
of the droplet w^as increased, after isolation was elfected, to a diameter of 1 or 2 
millimeters. Under these conditions, multiplication took place in about one- 
fourth of the isolations. In the remaining three-fourth the amoebai disintegrated, 
c^^tment rarely taking place. The hanging drop cultures were kept both at 

, , ^&ese cultures have been designated simply by letters, in as much as‘the 

Ibr^ tlie <^assification of amoebae into species is incompletely developed and 
of the various species which have been reported is often inadequate 
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room temporalun* (aliout 25° to .‘50® C^) and incubator temi>eraturc (37° C.) ; 
oithcr was foinul to be satisfacdory. Within the first 48 liours as many as 10 
to 20 oi'jranisniH usually developed from the original parent cell. The drop was 
then triU)sferr(‘d with a comparatively coarse pijKitte to agar media and the 
cultures were continued in the usual manner. 

One nu;o (D) had already been isolated from a single cell before it 
w'as .received at the laboratory. TMiis eiilhire was obtained by Professor 
M. A. Barber of the University of Kansas from the faeces of a patient 
with a w-atory dia.rrluna. .Individnal cysts wove selected and isolated 
directly from llie faeces. Upon transferring to nutrient media., some of 
these cysts developed, thus not only giving a culture consisting of a 
single species of amadja bnt also demonstrating that the cyst-like bodies 
seen in the fieces were true amoebae 

Tiie presence of bacteria in the cultures of amoebae ‘ naturally necessi¬ 
tates a coiiside]‘a))le number of controls in the vstudy of the immune 
bodies resulting from the injection of these mixtures. To simplify these 
controls, somewhat, the four different races of amoebte were cultivated 
with the same species o.{ bacteriinn. B. prodigiosiis was chosen, since 
amoeba) grow well in conjunction with it and its chromogcnic properties 
simplify the deteciion of contaminations by other bacteria. As a further 
control, one of the races of aincebae was also cultivated with Yibrio aholerce* 
'.rhe scpai’ation of umcebse from all of the accompanying bacteria except 
one species was found to be rather difficult. Even in tlic encysted stage, 
the ammba) are in general rather less resistant to pliysical and chemical 
agents than tlie sporeforming bacteria which occur with thejn. Tn llie 
motile stage, they are intimately mixed with bacteria, the latter clinging 
to the surface and also being enveloped in the substance of the amceba), 
while the spores may resist any digestive action. 

The method devised by MoutonO) was used for obtaining the amoeba? in 
culture witJi a single species of bacteria. Tlie center of a Petri plate was 
inoculated with ama^ba', the desired bacterium liaving been inoculated previously 
in linos radiating from the center. As the ammbai wandered over the plate 
t hey followed the linos of bacterial growth, gradually leaving the contaminating 
bafttoria behind them. After sovorul transplaiitiitions had been made in this 
manner, test txibes were substituted for Petri iilatos to avoid accidental contamina¬ 
tion from tlie air. The entire surface of an agar slant was inoculated with 
bacteria, the inoculation of the ammba? being made at the base of the tube. 
After 24 hours in tlie incubator with the tubes placed in the erect position, the 
ainmba? grow upwai'd a distance of 3 to 5 centimcter.s, a sharp lino of demarcation 
fre<piently appearing at the junction of the growtlis of the bacteria and the 
tinimba*. INfany ropetitionvS of this process were necessary before nil of the con- 

“Many of the earlier observers have attempted to obtain pure cultures of 
aniceba?, but no successful method was established whereby development continues 
indefinitely in the absence of both living and dead bacteria. However, very 
recently, Williams(2), in a preliminary communication, reports successful cultiva- 

i i/'itt fllA A-f Uo A'f Al?! ti 
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taminating organisms were eliininatetl. Jt was a comparatively simple matter 
to obtain an apparently pure culture of bacteria, but more cxtcmlcd observations 
often revealed the presence of contamination. Thus minute quantities of a 
culture when plated out for development of single, colonics frequently showed 
nothing but /?. prodUfioaua, while in the course of a few weeks, other bacteria 
might appear in the original culture, although it liad been carefully protected, 
from contamination. It is to be noted that the culture of pyoilUjiOi^nH lost- its 
power of producing pigment on the anuebsc agar, but this properly was at once 
regained on the first transplantation to ordinary a,gar. In the isolation of 
ammbic with Vibrio cholera^ a culture was readily obtained which showtid only 
cholera colonies when small quantities were inoculated on ordiimry agar. TFow- 
ever, the inoculation of a large quantity of growth into a highly active anti¬ 
cholera scrum resulted in the destruction of practically all of the cholera 
organisms and a spore-forming bacillus developed in the scrum. 

The stock cultures of amoebaj were always kept in test-tubes. Bacteria were 
added at practically every transfer and the inoculations were made in the same 
manner as for the purification of the cultures; that is, tlm entire surface was 
inoculated with B. prodigiosua, but only the base of th(‘ slant with nnunhic. 

’ Technique of wltivaiion .—The majority of the various media for anuebuj 
depend upon the same principle, namely the reduction of the nutrient material 
to such a minimum that only a scanty development of bacteria can take place. 
Thus, there are the dilute liquid media such as the hay and straw infusions: 
the solid medium of Beyerinck<4) is prepared with agar which has been repeat¬ 
edly extracted with water; the alkaline agar of Musgravc and 01cgg(5) contains 
0.03 to 0,05 per cent of beef extract and no peptone. An agar based upon the 
last formula was used for maintaining the stock culi-ures of amceboe. Tlic 
principal difference consisted in the reactions of the media, the final product 
when ready for inoculation being neutral to phenolphthalein. The following 
formula was used: Agar-agar 2.5 per cent, Liebig’s beef extract 0.05 per cent, 
normal sodium hydroxide 2 per cent. This medium, without clarification, was 
sterilized at 7 kilograms pressure per square centimeter for three-fourths of an 
hour., After sterilization it was found that the reaction of the medium was 
neutral to phonolphthalein, the alkali presumably having combined with the 
oi'ganic material in the agar. Furthermore, under these conditions of temperature 
and duration of heating, the quantity of alkali which was suflicient to render 
the medium permanetitly alkaline was slightly in excess of the amount which 
was sufficient to prevent the agar from solidifying at room temperature. 
Nevertheless, although the reaction of the medium was ultimately neutral, 
to pheiiolphthalein the addition of the excess of alkali gave a hotter medium 
for the cultivation of amoehse than was afforded by the use of agar which was 
just neutral or slightly alkaline before sterilization. 

On agar media of the ordinary composition with an acid reaction such as are 
used for bacteria, no growth of ameeb® could be obtained, although some investi¬ 
gators have \ised such a medium successfully, (6) Under certain conditions, when 
it was desired to obtain amoeba-free cultures of bacteria which Were associated 
wiih amo^se, ordinary agar was used, the first transplantations being free from 
ainceha>4( 


;Witli the development of the methods for the cultivation of amcsbse, solid 
iig^ the Uquid media which were used by the earlier 

workers; Although ^ infusions and similar fiuids have been used in ob- 

‘ their isolation and propagation has been carried out 

'i'on eoUd in^ia. It has even been stated that, with many amoBb®, direct 
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inoculation from solid to liciuid media is difficult or impossible.(5) However it 
was found that some of tlie ordinary liquid media were very suitable for the 
(•iiltivution of anncbixi, provided that these media were first diluted to such an 
extent that the j^rowtU of bacteria was considerably restricted. Thus, amoabse 
yrew well in a solution of 1. part of peptone in 1000 parts of water and fair 
f^rowth occiiri-ed in ordinary nutrient bouillon when diluted to 1 part in 100, 
iilthoufj;li no f»Towth of anuEbai took plac*' in a 0.5 per cent solution of peptone, 
or in bouillon of the ordinary strength. There was a fairly wide range in the 
concentrations of peptone which w'cre found suitable, abundant growth taking 
place in dilutions varying from 1 part in 1,000 to 1 in 5,000. The amoebai could 
he transferred backward and forward from the solid to the liquid media, a good 
growth being obtained on the first inoculation, in the same manner as with 
bacteria. 

Occasionally, after cultivating a species of ania^ba for several months on the 
medium containing agar and beef extract, the composition was altered slightly 
for one or tAVo generations by the substitutions of 0.1 per cent peptone and 0.05 
per cent lactose for the beef extract. Sometimes, when the growth on agar became 
less abundant, a few transplantations were made in liquid media, using either 
diluted normal rabbit serum or a solution containing 1 gram of peptone and 
0.5 gram of lactose in 1,000 cubic centimeters of water. As a general rule, the 
most aboundant growths of amcebsc were obtained at incubator temperature 
(35® C.). 

One well marked exception was found to the apparent necessity of a highly 
diluted medium for the growth of amoebm. All of the four cultures of amoebce 
grew well in noi'mal serxim not only when it was highly diluted- but also in the 
lower dilutions. Thus, excellent growth took place not only in dilutions of 1 to 
500, but also in 1 to 2, and in 1 to 5. This ability to develop in normal serum 
was utilized later in testing for the production of immune sera. 

Technique for immunization ,—The cultures of amciebee on agar slants 
were used for the inoculation of animals. Living organisms were in¬ 
jected in the amoeboid condition, emulsions being prepared in water from 
24-hour cultures. The amoebas which were used for injection, were always 
grown with B, prodiffiosus. No attempt was made to reduce the quantity 
of bacteria in the mixed emulsion of amcebse and bacteria, but when care 
was taken to insure favorable conditions for a vigorous growth of 
amcebai, the latter always predominated to a considerable extent over the 
bacteria. 

Rabbits were used for immunization. The first two injections and 
Bometiiiies the third were made intravenously and the remaining ones 
intraperitoneally. The injections were made at intervals of ten daj^ to 
one month according to the condition of the rabbits, and the maximum 
period of treatment for any one animal was tliirteen months. For rabbits 
weighing about 1.5 kilograms, one-half to one agar slant of the ordinary 
size, (measuring about 1.5 by 8 centimeters) upon intravenous injection 
was usually fatal within 12 to 18 hours. Under the same conditions,^ 2 
slants were usually fatal upon intra-peritoneal injection, Several rabbits 
were used for each of the 4 cultures and varying quantities of material 
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were injected. Ay a rule one-eiglit to one-fourth of an agar .slant was 
used for the tirst injection and this was gradually increased to (> or 8 
slants. Pei-haps the best result was obtained in a rabbit which at the 
first injection survived 1 agar slant given intravenously. Pronounc(‘(l 
symptoms occurred; within 6 hours the rabbit became semi-com atose^ the 
temperature rose from 39°.5 C. to 40°.1 C. and the respiratory and 
heart rate were too rapid to count. This rabbit received subsequent in¬ 
jections of ammbm* without loss of W'eight^ or other symptoms and was 
eventually able to withstand 20 agar slants intraporitoneally at a single 
injection. Five other rabbits receiving a similar injection died within 
15 hours. 

The preceding technique has been ahser\^ed as a routine^ but other ani¬ 
mals and other methods were also tested. Thus one series of guinea pigs 
was injected with cultures killed by heating to 50° C. for fifteen minutes. 
Whereas guinea pigs^ upon intra-peritoneal injection, were able to survive 
only a small oese of living amoebae as much as 1 agar slant of a killed 
culture could generally be used for the first injection and as many as 4 or 
6 slants could be used in rabbits; however, the formation of immune 
bodies was not active and the subsequent injection of living amoebm was 
not borne very much better than when the first injections were made with 
smaller quantities of the unheated material. 

In one rabbit, the organisms were injected only in the encysted stage, 
viable cysts being given intravenously for the first two injections and the 
remaining injections being made intraporitoneally. This rabbit was 
used only in testing for agglutinins. 

In as much as antibodies form readily upon the injection of vegetable 
cells, of animal tissues, and of diiorganized protein matter, and since they 
occur in natural infections with protozoa, it would be expected, a priori. 
that amoebae would also act as antigen. No attempt was made to investi¬ 
gate all of the immunity reactions which might be produced with amoebfie, 
but rather I have sought to obtain a reaction which would be suitable for 
distinguishing cultures from various sources. Accordingly, preliminary 
tests were carried out with only one of the cultures of ammhm (Race A), 
Of the commoner biological reactions those for agglutinins, preeipitins, 
cytolysins, and anaphylaxis have been considered. 

AgglMnation .—Agglutination tests were carried out on both, the 
active and the encysted stages of amoeba with serum obtained, first, from 
guinea pigs and rabbits injected with the motile amceba) and second 
from a rabbit injected with encysted forms. In the amoeboid stage, some 
dififiouHy was encountered in securing a uniform suspension of the organ¬ 
isms in,,iiie control preparations. The immune sera from .rabbits and 
’ pigs w^re tested in vai-ying dilutions up to 1 in 1,000. In hanging 

Slumping sometimes occumd in portions of the prep- 
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aratioTij but. diflVn'iU'us from the c-oiitrol wore iieithor oouHtaut nor well 
doPmed. In llio (‘uoysled stage, uniform emulsions i'oi' agglutination were 
readily obtained. ^Fbe serum from a rabbit which had been treated with 
(‘jsts lor 1] months pi'oved to be entirely inactive. Also^ the seniin from 
rabbits treated with organisms in the ammhoid stage showed no agglu¬ 
tinative action toward the encysted stage."’ 

Prccipitins ,—Examination for precipitins was somewhat complicated, 
partly because of ttic difficulty of securing a suitable extract of amoebae 
and also on account of the controls rendered necessary by the possibility of 
ihe presence of bacterial precipitins. 

An extract of amcebse grown with B. -prodigiosiLS was prepared by emul- 
sitying the growth from 24-hour agar slants in the water of condensation 
and grinding this emulsion with sand. The fluid was collected by centri- 
fngalization and clarified by filtration. A clear filtrate was obtained 
most readily by the use of a Berkefeld filter, but the precipitation re- 
a(dions were more satisfactory when the extract was filtered through mag- 
ticshini oxide. Serum from a rabbit which had been under treatment 
for five months gave a well marked precipitation in 1 to 2 and 1 to 5 
dilution with the undiluted extract from the mixture of amoebae and 
R, prodigioHm. However, this same extract also gave a precipitate with 
the serum from, a ra,bl)it treated with B, imdigiosm alone. In order to 
(‘ontrol the effect of bacterial precipitins, an exti’act of anioebsB growing 
witli V. cholerce was tested against the serums of a rabbit immunized to 
amoebae growing with B. prodigiosm. Only a poorly defined precipitate 
was obtained in 1 to 2 dilution of serum from animals which had been 
under treatment for from two to five months. These preliminary results, 
therefore, did not indicate that precipitin tests vrould afford a very suit¬ 
able reaction for the study of amoebse, both on account of the technical 
difficulties and also because of the indefinite reactions which were 
obtained. 

Anaphylmi^. —T'he usual test for anaphylaxis with death of the 
animal requires rather more material than conveniently can be obtained 
from cultures of amoebas. However, the intradermal reaction as devised 
by Knox Moss and Brown,(8) would be especially serviceable for work 
with amoebae. Rabbits and ^inea pigs were tested within two to four 
weeks after the first injection and also at later periods after treatment 
had been continued for from 1 to 6 months. The injections were madt^ 
intradermally with amcebse growing with S. pro*digiosns. Two prepara¬ 
tions of amoebsa were used. One consisted of an extract, filtered through, 
magnesium oxide in the same manner as for the precipitin test. The other 

* However, successful agglutination of amoebae by a non-specific serum, has been 
reported by Zaubitzer(V) who found that the serum of au animal when imniun-; 
ized to K oholerw. afffiflutinated amoebce growing with V. cholerce. 
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Ava-f^ aierely an emulsion of a M-hoiii* culiure in physiologic salt solution. 
No well defined differences were obtained between the injections in normal 
animals and those injected with amcebaA and B. ■prodigiostcs. The bleb 
produced by the injection was usually absorbed Avithin tlie course of an 
hour. After 12 to 18 hours some mdema and reddening appeared at the 
site of injection.^ This was distinctly nion* marked in tlio ('uses where an 
unfiltered extract of amcebai was used, suppuration (?venlually resulting in 
some instances. .The differences between the normal animals and the 
treated ones were slight and inconstant. However, the general tendency 
of such differences as were noted, was not in the direction of a greater 
reaction in the treated animals, but on the coutj'ary these animals some¬ 
times showed signs of less infi animation at the site of injection than the 
controls. The differences, however, were altogether inadequate for any 
satisfactory test and attention was next given to cytolysins. 

Gytolysim .—Tests for the cytolytic action of tlie sera were earned 
out microscopically.- Ordinary hanging-drop preparations were made 
from, equal parts of a suspension of amcebm and immune serum. The 
suspension of anioebas was prepared in the Avater of condensation from 
the agar culture media, in preference to normal physiologic salt solution, 
since the latter is hypertonic for amoebse. A certain amount of salt 
could be used to advantage, perhaps, imitating the conditions which occur 
in surface Avaters, the natural habitat of some of these amcebse, but in 
attempting to determine the most desirable amount of salt it was found 
that the amoebae when transferred from agar to distilled water showed no 
definite morphologic change and remained in the amoeboid stage for 
at least several days. The serum dilutions also Avere prepared with 
A\^ater and not Avith salt solution. 

In testing for cytolysins, control preparations were made with normal 
serum, with physiologic salt solution, and with distilled water. Slight 
changes were noticeable immediately after preparing the mixtures. Some 
of the amcebaQ lost their motility and assumed a sphcrical forin, both in 
the preparations with immune serum and also to a lesser extent in those 
with noiTtial serum and Avith physiologic salt solution, Avhile in those 
with distilled water, no change was observed. With immune serum of 
a high grade cylotysis of the amoebae could be observed microscopically 
and in the course of one to two hours there Avas a well marked diminution 
in the number present in the hanging drop. Sera which were sufficiently 
active to cause immediafe cytolysis were obtained only with some difficulty 
and after a comparatively long period of immunization. Furthermore, 
none, of the preparations shoAved complete cytolysis of all of the amcebas, 
present,, the differences hetAveen the normal and immune serum in this 
'■ 'C ' ' ' 
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respect being only relative and not absolute. Howeverj after 24 hours 
at 35° C. a definite result was readily obtained, notwithstanding the fact 
that rabbit serum iu 1 to 2 dilution furnishes a good culture medium in 
which a few surviving amoebje might develop. In the mixtures witli 
distilled water and normal scrum the amccbm remained actively motile 
witlioiit any encystment i)efore the second or third clay and without any 
siguiiica.nt change in numbers. increase in number was to be expected 
since the concentrations of the amoebse in the suspension was usually 
greater than that which occurs in liquid culture media. In the test pre¬ 
parations with serum from treated animals the reaction was usually very 
definite. Either there were many motile amoebse present Just as wdth 
normal serum, or else there was almost a complete lysis of the amoebse 
with only a few” cysts and an occasional motile organism present. 
Occasionally, in the preparations with immune serum, many of the 
ammbaj took on a pink color. This was due apparently to the presence 
of granules of B. prodigiosus, although no color was visible in the sus¬ 
pension of bacteria surrounding the amoebse. 

The reaction in this form w^as then adopted for testing the behavior 
of tlie 4 races of amenbae. The suspension of amoebae was alw”ays prepared 
in the water of condensation, from an actively gi*owing 24-hour culture 
in the amoeboid stage. Equal parts of this suspensio-n and the serum 
to be tested were mixed with a capillary pipitte according to Wrighfs 
technique and a lianging drop preparation was made from a portion 
of the mixture. In order to obtain constant and well defined reactions, 
it is necessary that the amoebse in the culture should be abundant, and 
should predominate over the bacteria present. The data which follow 
represent the conditions of the preparations after standing for eighteen 
1o twenty-four hours at 35° C. The concentrations of serum are ex- 
]n*ess(‘d in the final concentration after dilution with the suspension of 
amoebse, for example, 1 part of undiluted serum and l .part of the sus¬ 
pension is recorded as a 1 to 2 dilution of the serum. 

On account of the presence of bacteria throughout the entire procedure 
there are several interpretations which might be considered with regard 
to the cause of the destruction of the amcebai by the immune sera. Three 
general methods were used for detecting the effect of the bacteria. The 
scrum of rabbits immunized to amoebse in mixed culture with B. prodigich 
sus was tested against a culture of amoebae growing with B. prodigiosus 
and with V. cholera. Also, the serum of a rabbit immunized to B. pro¬ 
digiosus alone was tested against a culture of amoebae growing with B, 
prodigiosus. These controls were carried out with the culture designated 
A and the results of the first and second methods appear in Table 1. 
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Table I .—Production of cylolysins by injection of oina'lnr n/. mixed culture iritU 

B. prodigioms. 



Agglutination of Jl. prodigmauR-— 

Lymis of annebm in enltivation 
with— 

Serum of rabbit 
immuno to— 

. 

In puit^ cultnni 
at dilution of— 

In mixed 
(‘ulture with 
uTnadKo at 
dilution of— 

II, pwtltf/iomH 

atdihition of— 

V. rMlarx al 
dilution of 


Experi¬ 

ment 

I. 

Experi¬ 

ment 

II. 

Experi¬ 

ment 

I. 

Experi¬ 

ment 

11. 

Experi¬ 

ment 

I. 

Experi¬ 

ment 

11, 

Experi¬ 

ment 

I, 

Experi- 
' luent 
11. 

]i. prodigioRiia ^ ^ ^ 

1-50 

1-100 

1-50 

1-50 

rNone. 

1 1-2 

None. 

None. 

Non<;. 


1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

AmoebOEi and B. prodigionm . 

1-5 

1-5 

1-10 

1-5 

1-5 

1-1.0 

1-5 

1-5 

Control, normal rabbit 

fSligbt. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

ap.mm __ _ _ _ 

t 1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 






Prom these data it appears that tlie lysis of the aiiuebae was due to 
the immune bodies formed in response to the injection of the ammba^, 
and not to the accompanying bacteria, since the anunbtn growing wiih 
cholera were acted upon by the serum produced by the injection of 
amoebae and B. prodigiomis, whereas the serum produced by the injection 
of B, prodigmm alone was inactive for amoebtv. In tlie comparison of 
the different races of amcebm it will be seen that there is some additional 
evidence in support of the preceding conclusions. 

The activity of the serum is of extremely low grade even for protozoan 
material. The highest serum which was obtained at any time was that 
from a rabbit which had survived on the first injection 1 agar slant of 
amoebae. The same dose was fatal for 5 other rabbits. Five montlis 
after the first injection, when the rabbit was able to withstand 1 agar 
plants intraperitoneally at one injection, the serum was Fouml to lu* 
active in 1 to 50 dilution. Tliia degree of activity persiskd for only 
2 days and then fell to 1 to 10; subsequent injections failed, to increase 
it. Apparently, the repeated injections of amoebae instead of producing 
highly active sera only caused the low grade of activity to persist over 
longer periods. In considering the degree of activity which was obtained, 
it is to be noted that the amounts of material injected were rather lower 
than axe ordinarily used in working with animal cells, such as red blood 
corpuiscles. The quantities used were probably not as great as are xisually 
employed for many of the ordinaty bacteria such as V. chclem or B. 
typhasm.. Two factors .were concerned in producing this limitation, 
namelj the relatively small quantity of amoebae which can be obtained 
fromi fhe ,gro\s^ on agar and the inability of animals to withstand the 
; injections, emaciation, and death resulting from an over dosage. 
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(Jliararter of thv im.oianr- IhhIu^s .—A few lost8 were made to determine 
whether tiie destruction ot the auKeha*. was acoomplisliGcl by the combined 
jud/ion of aiuboeoptor and complement in a manner analogous to the 
atdioii oC luomolysins and ])a('tGriolysins. ''Idu* elTcet of heating is shown 
by the results in Table 11. The serum ot‘ a rabbit immunized to amoebae 
(race A) and B. pradigiosm was tested against the same mixture of 
a.inmhai and bacteria. One part of senim was diluted with 1.5 parts of 
water Tor tlie purpose of lieating at 70® and 78®. 


Taklb TI .—Shoioiny effect of heat on immune serum. 


Lysis produced 
by heated iinmuTie 
serum. 


Dilution 

, of 

limmunel 

serum. 


With complement 
added: 

Normal rabbit 
serum— 

t to 10- 

1 to 5 ... 

Without <‘<)mple- 
incnt-- 


1-ia 

i-f) 

1-10 

1-2 

1-5 

1-10 

1-2 

1-5 

1-10 


Temperature and duration of heating. 


60°, one- 
half hour. 


Active. I 

Active. 1 

None. I 

Active. 

Active. 

None. 

Active. 

Active. 

None. 


60° 1 
hour. 


Active, 

Active. 

None. 

Active. 

Active. 

None. 

Active. 

Active. 

None. 


60°, 3 
hours. 


Active. 

Active. 

None. 

Active. 

Active. 

Slight. 

Active. 

Active. 

Slight. 


70°, one- 
half hour. 


78°, one- 
half hour. 


Active. 

None. 


Active. 

None. 

Active. 

Slight, 


Active. 

Slight. 


Active. 

Slight. 

Active. 

Slight. 


Unheated 

immune 

serum. 


Active. 

Active. 

Slight. 


This activity of the serum after exposure to relatively high degrees of tem¬ 
perature seems at first a little unexpected. However, related phenomena have 
been observed with other protozoa and even with bacteria. Tlius RSssle O) 
found that an immune serum produced by the injection of paramoecia was not 
inactivated after exjiosurc for 30 minutes to a temperature of 70° C. However 
RtisHle does not describe this serum as a true cytolysin and, furthermore, it was 
tkermostiible only when the injections were made with killed and not with living 
parammoin. Latmin and Mesnil (10) found that an immune serum for trypa¬ 
nosomata Was only partially inactivated after exposure to a temperature of 
64° 0 for oncdialf to three-fourths of an hour. Uatcr, HamiltondD reported a 
thermostabilc bacteriolysin for an organism designated as the “Uuediger bacillus.” 

However^ thosG I’csults with ama'bas do not ])rove tliat the immune 
l)od.y is thermostable, unless normal heated serum also show's no aetivitjv 
Accordingly, the effect of lieat was tested both on normal serum and 
on the serum of a rabbit which had been immunized. This rabbit 
had formerly shown some immunity, its serum being active in 1 to 5 
dilution. ’ At the time of this test no injections of amoebae had been 
given for 3 months and as seen in Table III, the unheated serum was 
inactive. 

104912—a 
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Table Fir.— L^/sis of amachce hy heated aera. 


Control, utUieated...... 

Serum lieflted for one hour «t— 
( 10 ° .- 


70° C. 


78° (J. 


I Dilution. 



_\ 




Serum 
formerly 
immune to 
amufbm. 

i 

Control, 

normal 

rabbit. 

None. , 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Non<‘. 

Active. ' 

Active. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1 None. 

Active. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Active. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


.... 


This result shows deiinite activity of the normal serum Avh.cn heated 
at 60® and of the immune serum at 60®, 70°, and 78° 0. , , 

An additional test was carried out to detenuine whether this apparent 
difference between the normal and immune sera at higher temperatures 
is a specific property of anti-anujcha sera or wliether' it is common to 
other imm\ine sera. The sera of a rabbit immune to cholem was 
used and a second rabbit formerly immune to amoobre also, tested in 
addition to the one used in the preliminary experiment. The results 
are given in Table IV. 

Table IV .—Lysis of mia*hai by heated scra.^ 




. Senim formerly im¬ 
mune to amoDbJC. 

Scrum iin- 

(Jontrots, normal 
’ rabbit sera. 


Dilution. 

A. 

B. ’ 

muno to 
V. choleric. 

A. 

‘ B. 









1 1-2 

None, 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Ooatrol, unheated.-__ 

1 1-6 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Serum heated for one hour at— 

1 1-10 

. None. 

Ndno. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

( 1-2 

Active, 

None. 

' AC'tlVCr 

Active, 

Active. 

60 ° C-—.. 

1-5 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

.Nono.' 


1 1-10 

Nono. 

None, 

Nono. 

None. 

None. 

vo°'c. 

J 

Active, 

Active. 

Nono. 

None; 

Nono. 

1 1-10 

None, 

None. 

Nono, 

Nono. 

None. 

'ifna n 

f 1-6 

Active. 

Active. 

Nonet 

None.; 

None, 


1 1-10 

.None. 

None. ! 

None, . 

None. 

Nono, 


♦The word lysis has been retained in spealcing of the action of the serum on 
;the amoebfie. although the process, at least in the ease of , the .heated normal serum, 
ditos ixom that of the ordinary specific lysins. With an immune scrum some 
^ sdlhtioii takes place within the first few hours and although a period of eighteen 
'-or tW^ty-four hours may be required to co-mplete the process, yet it is accoui'- 
pMshed by a direct action on the amoebse and it is not a secondary effect of the 
actioii of the antibacterial serum on the aecompanying. bacteria. Apparently the 
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In one instauce in Table lY it will be noted that lysis of the amcebie 
failed i.o occur in the 1 to 3 dilution of serum heated at G0° C. An 
cMtnilsion was used which was unusually rich in amoebae and, although 
Iho dilferences were well marked after the preparations had stood for 18 
hours, yet the amcebtn did not entirely disappear until after 34 hours. 
IMiesc rosulls might be taken as indicating that exposure to a temperature 
of GO'* (h for one hour represents about the minimum time which would 
be effective in producing this change in the serum. Perhaps a more mo¬ 
derate heating might have inactivated the immune serum without pro¬ 
ducing this change which renders nonnal serum active. Although it 
is definitely shown that the immune serum is active after heating yet the 
(iontrols with normal serum show that it does not necessarily follow that 
the immune bodies are thermostable or that tliey do not ' consist of 
amboceptor and complement. ‘No. attempt was made to work out the 
mechanism of this action of the. heated normal serum. It is possible, of 
course, that it does not act directly upon the amoebse, but affects them 
secondarily through a primary action on the bacteria; for example, the 
bacterial products formed in heated sermn may be different from those in 
imlieated serum. Apriori however, the simplest explanation is that of a 
direct action upon the amoehae. There is one instance in which heated 
normal serum can.be shown to have a definite action on animal cells: 

This phenomenon, which may b,e somewhat analogous to the reaction with 
umwba*, can ho demonstrated with red blood corpuscles'^ when heated normal 
serum develops the property of causing marked rouleaux formation of red corpus¬ 
cles suspended in salt solution. The degree of heating which is required and 
the activity of the serum correspond rather closely to the conditions pertaining 
to amceboB; thus, serum after exposure to 60® C. for 1 hour is effective in producing 
rouleaux in a final dihition.of 1'to 4, but not in 1 to 6; normal serum after 
the same treatment is active toward amoebiB in 1 to 2 but not in 1 to 5 dilution. 
It may be noted that this action of heated sera in causing rouleaux formation 
is apparently only an increase of a normal characteristic of unheated sera. Simi¬ 
larly, it can be shown that although amoebse grow well in a 1 to 2 dilution of 
normal rabbit serum, yet they are destroyed in undiluted normal serum,: or in a 
1 to 2 dilution of heated normal serum, 

BIOLOGIC ■ RELA.TIONSHXP BETWEEN THE BIPEERENT CULTURES OF AMOSBiB. 

The serum reactions witli the 3 cultures of amoebiB obtained from 
saprophytic sources were compared with 3 cultures obtained from the 
intestinal tract to determine their indentity or non-indentity as tested 
by biologic methods. Rabbits were immunized in a similar manner to 

tenn.lysin is seldom applied to immunity reactions with protozoa. R6ssle(S> 
observed that instead of lytic properties, cytotoxic sera often possess a paralyzing 
action j the examples eit^ are the spermoteic sera, and the anti-sera against 
epithelium and against parammeia, 

, ^BulllJohri^HopkmsEosp.iim.hl^ , . 
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the 4 races ol‘ arnccl^e, all of which were growing in eonjiuictioii with J>, 
prodigios'us. Coniplcte tests for the comparison ot* the 4 races of aiiuxibie 
were carried out simultaneously, using sera of a low grade hut. sutlidentlv 
active to give well-defined results. 

The data for these tests are shown in Tables V and VJ . 

Tablk Y.^IiioJogiaal rclatiomthip of the rariouft ndturrit of anuvbw. 
tli’irst determination.! 


T..y«).s of arna'bao. 


Immune to- 


Normal rabbit serum. 
Control with water... 


Dilution. 

Race A. 

Race B. 

Race 

Race D, 

\ 

Active. 

None. 

None. 

Slight. 

1-5 

Active. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1 1-10 

Active, 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1 1-2 

None. 

Active. 

None. 

None. 

1-5 

None. 

Active. 

None. 

, None. 

1 1-10 

None. 

Slight. 

None. 

None. 

I 

None. 

None. 

Active. 

None. 

j 1-6 

None. 

None. 

Active. 

None. 

1 1-10 

None, 

Nano. 

Active, 

None. 

1 

None, 

None, 

None. 

Active. 

1-5 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

t 1-10 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

( 

None. 

None. ' 

None. 

None, 

1-5 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1 1-10 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


None. 

None, 

None. 

None. 


Table VI.—Rtofo^jricaZ relationship of the various cultures of amoeba. 
[Second determination.] 


Serum. 



Lysis of amoebro. 


Immune to— 

Dilution, 

Race A. 

RaceB. 

Race 0. 

Race D. 

Race: 






A. 

f 1-2 

Active. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


1 1-6 

Active. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

B_ 

1-2 

None, 

Active. 

None. 

None. 


1 1-6 

None. 

None, 

None. 

None. 

C- 

i 1-2 

None. 

None. 

Active. 

None. 


1 1-^ 

None. 

None. 

Active. 

None. 

D-..-,- 

( 1-2 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Active, 


1 1-^ 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Slight. 

Normal rabbit serum,__ 

f l-« 

1 1-5 

1 None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Control with water__ 


None. 

None, 

None. 

None. 


w C^froib, ih^ tables %at.ttie 4 races o4 atneebse are, Mblogicallv 

sera pppfeed by Iheni diow a definite 
it s^ ti little niin^ that tte fiiret four races 
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selected should have reacted in absolutely diflerent manners, not even 
^jjroup reactions l)cing j)resont. In Table V, the serum of race A ap¬ 
parently showed some activity against race D. Hei'e it was thought that 
])crhaps only a relative difference existed ])etween the activity of serum A 
for anid.ha^ A and f), but su])seqiicnt tests did not confirm this view. In 
Table VI the di ffei’encc is absolute and this result was confirmed by two 
subsequent tests. This behavior of the sera corresponds with the results 
obtained by Rdssle(^^) who found that the sera produced by paramoecia 
are also s])ccific. 

''riio s].)ecificity of the sera for the corresponding cultures affords addi¬ 
tional evidence that the injections of the amoebae were responsible for the 
activity of the sera, since it was possible for the amoebae to vary in each 
culture, hut the bacterial species, B. prodigiosus^ was common to all. If 
any activity of the antibacterial serum against the B. prodigiosits, in the 
symbiotic culture of amcebai and bacteria could have affected the growth 
ol the amoeba?, then this effect should have shown itself in all*four cultures. 

A note on the morphology of these cultures is of interest in view of 
the biologic differoriees which were found. Dr. E. L, Walker of the 
biological laboratory, Bureau of Science, has very kindly examined these 
cultures and describes them as being readily distinguishable from each 
other on a morphologic basis, however all correspond to the Umax type. 

REACTIONS WITH SERA FROM DYSENTERIC PATIENTS. 

The interpretation of these biologic differences requires some caution. 
Many possibilities present themselves in view of the failure of these amoebae 
to fall into groups according to the source from which they were obtained. 
'ITuis any of these amoeba? may be pathogenic or any may be harmless. In 
tlio case of the cultures obtained from dysenteric faeces, it is possible 
that the pathogenic species may fail to grow on artificial media and the 
organism which does develop may be merely an accompanying saprozoite. 

Accordingly, in an attempt to determine, whether these amoeb?B bear 
any ajtiologic relationship to ammbic dysentery, these four races were 
tested against the sera of amoebic dysentery patients. In considering the 
possibility of the formation of immune bodies during the course of the 
disease it is of some interest to note whether there is any indication of 
the absorption of toxic products from the intestine which might serve as 
antigen. In the first place, it is note-worthy that there is some op¬ 
portunity for such absorption since the amoebae penetrate deeply, in large 
numbers, into the submocosa of the intestine. Second, changes in the 
■ formed elements of the blood are known to occur, a leucocytosis sometimes 
being present involving not only the polymorphonuclear neutrophiles 
but in some instances the mononuclear neutrophiles and the eosinophiles 
as well. Also, in severe infection some fever is often present. Perhaps 
the most favorable cases for the absorption of antigen and the production 
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of inimune bodies would be those in wliidi iiifeetioii ol the livoi* wiih 
abscess forruatioii has occurred. However; one would not (expect to Jind 
very active sera iu view of tiie low grade oi iiniuunity in [)rotozoau 
infections generally and because of the coniparaiively slight I'csponse of 
animals to the injections of anicebaj. 

Samples of sera 'were taken in the stage ol active dysentery, during 
convalescence;,and after recovery, the majority of cases having Ix'on 1 i-(iaii.‘d 
with q^ecac. The diagnosis of the eases was leased Uj)ou (he preseiK'i* of 
a dysentery resembling tlie usual course of the ammbic tyj)e tog(dhor with 
the finding of anicebiu miseroscopically in the stools. .No cases wore avail¬ 
able in wiiich spontaneous recovery took place, although some liad (*x-, 
perienced repeated relapses alternating with periods of several months in 
which no symptoms were present. 

The sera from these eases we)*e tested against the 4 races of amo^bjc. 
As a routine, the serum was used- in dilutions of 1 to 2, 1 to 5, 1 to 10, 
1 to 20, 1 to 50, and 1 to 100, the final readings being made after .18 
to 24 hours. In the first case which was tested, the sample of serum was 
taken 4 days, after the subsidence of an acute attack of dysentery, A 
definite reaction took place at 1 to 2. dilution with Eaee A, the amoebtt} 
obtained from tlie city water supply. The preparations in the other 
dilutions and with all of the other amoebae behaved like the contrdls 
prepared with normal serum. In a repetition of this test 4 days later, 
no reaction was obtained in any dilution with any of the -1 races of 
amoebse. The second patient who was escamined had exhibited symptoms 
of chronic dysentery for many months. The serum from this case re¬ 
acted only in 1 to 2 dilution with Kace B, the amoebm cultivated from 
tlie stools , of a dysenteric patient. All of the other preparations showed 
no -lysis. There was no opportunity for confirming this result. The 
remaining cases that were examined consisted of 5 acute cases, 8 chronic 
ones, and 3. with liver abscess. The acute cases were examined while the 
symptoms were active and also within two to four weeks after recovery. 
None of these reacted with any of the races of amoebm that were tested. 
The 8 chronic cases were* examined during a period of relapse and 5 of 
these were also tested at a later period when they were free from symp¬ 
toms. All, however, reacted like the noimal control sera, the ammbin 
remaining numerous and active in the 1 to 2 preparations and in all of 
the higher dilutions. Of the 3 cases of amoebic abscess of the liver, one 
was tested 4 days before exitus and the other two were tested at operation 
and after , recovery. The sera of these cases produced nO lysis with any 
of the cultures of amoebse, and these cultures failed to agglutinate with 
the J^om the human cases. 

- b^vior of th^e tests^ it seems probable that the reactions 

accidental. The reaction re^ 
a,well-protected riverTwatet^ 
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and in the other witli am cube eultivated from a dysenteric stool. In 
both instances^ the tests were carried out at a time when the cultures were 
growing' only moderately well. Both reactions were obtained in 1 to 3 
diJiitiou and it is not iinlikoly that tlie absence of aimebe is to be ao 
(^oimUid for by lh('> excessive growth oL‘ bacteria. 

hi as nnuih as these tests failed to show any evidence of immunity, it 
seemed desirable to carry out some of the reactions with amoebae known 
to be pathogenic, and to this end an attempt was made to utilize dysenteric 
stools in wliich the amoebae wore very numerous. The serum reaction as 
used with, cultures of ajmeba', requires some modification in applying it 
to a, dysenteric stool, since the amoe])a'. disintegrate with in a few hours in 
the stool itself, or in any ordinary culture medium. Accordingly, mix¬ 
tures of stools containing numerous amoebae and the sera from dysenteric 
patients wore made in the same manner as for cultures of amoebae to 
dei.ennine wliether any changes would take place within a few hours, be- 
r<)re the control preparations deteriorated. 

Two [)aticats were selected,in which the stools consisted largely of 
blood and tmuuis, pratitically free from faecal matter and in which the 
anunba*. were numeroua in every field. Equal parts of these stools were 
mixed, first with the undiluted sera from the corresponding patients; 
second, with the serum from a case with acute symptoms of dysentery; 
and third, with serum from a patient who about three weeks previously 
luid recovered from an acute attack of dysentery. Control preparations 
were made from normal serum. The amoebse remained alive and active 
for a period of S hours. At the end of 3 hours the motility wuv^ much 
diminished in all preparations and the amoebse were disintegrating in- the 
preparations with the sera of dysenteric cases and in the control prep¬ 
arations as well. Further work upon the aetiology and diagnosis of 
amoebic dysentery by immunity reactions did not appear to be feasible 
on a(i<^ount of the lack of cultures known to be pathogenic. 

SUMMARY. 

The injection of cultures of arambse into rabbits resulted in the pro¬ 
duction of serum which was cytolytic for amcebse. 

This serum possessed only a low grade of activity. No inactivation 
, resulted after exposure to a temperature of 60® 0. for periods varying 
from thirty minutes to three hours or 70® C. for thirty minutes. How¬ 
ever, the anti-bodies of the serum were not proved to be thermo-stable, 
since normal serum became active when heated for one hour at 60 0, 

Of the sera produced by 4 cultures of amoebae obtained from parasitic 
and from saprophytic sources each serum was cytolytic for the correspond¬ 
ing culture, but not for the other three. This specificity indicates that 
these amoebae are biologically distinct. Subsequent examination showed 
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that these amoebae are also diatinguisliabie train each other upon a mor¬ 
phologic basis. 

Examination of the sera of aiiuebie dysentery patients failed to de- 
rnoiistrate any production of ininnine ])odi(-iS for aino^biu during tlK‘ couTvSt^ 
of the disease. However, tho method wliicJi was (‘in])loy(Ml was not satis¬ 
factory when applied direc^tly to anueba* occurring in bloody niuiais stools. 
Consequently, the resnlls do not re])resent any reaction upon, anuebjc 
which are know.u to be pathogenic, ''.feshs upon cultures of auuebm did 
not give any definite evidence of the presence of eitlnn* cytolisius or 
agglutinins in tlie paiiont's soiaini. 

Unfortunately these results do not lead to any definite conclusion but 
merely indicate that either immune bodies were not produced or that the 
cultures under consideration do not boar any mtiologit*. relationship to 
amoebic dysentery. Certainly there is no evidence of pathogenicity; 
however^ on the other handj there is notliing but negative evidence in¬ 
dicating their harmlessness. 
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PAET X, PUIOVALENOE AND DISTHIBUTION OF TYPHOID FEVKK IN THE 

PHILIPPINES. 

introduction. 

-fibroin Docoiiil)or I, 11)08, to date of this writing (April 30, 1911) 
the Board for tlio >SiiKly of Tropical Diseases has been making for 
the Philippines Division the routine blood cultures and Widal examina- 
l.kms on the military patients suspwtcd t)f having typhoid fever and, 
also, making for convalescents the cultural examinations of the stools 
and urine which ai’e required before a soldier who has had typhoid is 
allowed to return to duty. For nearly all cases in wliich we obtained 
positive laboratory findings a clinical history has been funiished to 
the Board, From this laboratory and clinical material we have been 
able to learn much of interest as regards typhoid in tlie Philippine 
Islands. 

The greater part of our material for Wood culture cornea from a considerable 
distance, the time consumed en route varying from a day to several weeks. 
The same applies to the stool and urine specimens, and, furthermore, these 
excretions are not sent for diagnostic purposes but only to determine that the 
convalescent is not a bacillus carrier. Therefore, the cultural examinations in 
a large {iroportion of our cases are negative. It follows that for diagnostic 
purimses we must depend mainly on the itieruin reaction. Recently aiitityplioid 

‘Major, MeAical Corps, United States Army, president of the United States 
Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases jxs they Exist in the Philippine 
Islands. 
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vaccination has been coming into quite general use iiinong the American troops. 
As is well known, a typhoid vaccination will cause a positive Widal reaction, 
and of late it has been becoming obvious to us that the more general wse of 
antityphoid vaccination would largely vitiate any deductions in the future 
which could be drawn from positive Widal reactions in fevers of doubtful nature. 
For this reason we have decided to conipilc the results of our work to dsitc, 
the possibility of typhoid vaccination having been excluded in all of the caHcs 
referred to below. 

While several articles from the pens of diircreiit authors iiavc appeared on 
certain typhoid epidemics in the Philippines, (H.) (1.2) (15) nothing, so far as 
we are aware, has been w'ritteu which gives a comprehensive view of the typhoid 
.situation throughout the Archipelago. Tlicrefore, we feel that such a report 
can not fail to be of value to those interested in the sanitary problems of the 
Philippines. 

TYPHOID IN THE TKOPICS. 

Typhoid fever, although not classed as a tropical disease, nevertheless 
is one wliidi ls of great interest and importance to tliose practicing 
in warm countries where it should always be born in mind when, the 
physician is confronted by a jiatient witli any febrile disturbance. 

Manson says: ‘^The existence of typhoid fever in the tropics was for 
long not only ignored but actually denied,, even by physicians and 
pathologists of repute/Ml) Malaria has been the scapegoat for the 
diagnostic shortcomings of the tropical practitioner. At the present 
day it is quite generally conceded that typhoid is a common disease among 
white men resident in low latitudes and that it is alarmingly prevalent 
among young Europeans in many parts of the tropical Orient. Caste¬ 
llan! (2) and Rogers(3) agree with Manson in this opinion. Rogers 
found that among Europeans born and bred in the Tropics the incidence 
of the disease was especially marked in children under lt5 years of age. 

As regards the occurrence of enteric fever among natives of warm countries 
less is known. Castellani (2) states that it is common. Ho says: “In most 
eases the temperature does not run the typical course described in text books 
on general medicine, having sometimes a high remittent type, and at others 
.an intermittent type, while eases of mixed infection with malaria are not rare.'* 
Kogers (3) found typhoid to be common among natives in India and believes 
it “would be more frequently observed were it not that adult natives have 
acquired an immunity as a result of an attack in childhood. Tlie sick native 
children are not often seen by competent attendants. 

BEPUTBD OOCUBBENOB OF TYPHOID PEVEB IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

In the early days of the Americau occupation of the Philippines 
it was the commonly accepted view that the occurrence of typhoid in 
these Islands was unusual. (1^) That this opinion still has adherents 
is shown by the statements published in 1910 by Dr. Victor G. Heiser, 
i^r^tqr .df Health of the Philippine Islands, He says: ^V?'hi]e cases 
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of typhoid .fever a.Tc undoubtedly contracted in the Philippines the 
disease can Iiardly be said to be prevalent here. To prevent its acquiring 
a foothold regulations were prepared * * 

For a. inmibor of years, especially since more settled conditions have 
allowed general resort to laboratory methods, the belief has been growing 
a.nu)iig medical officers of the army that typhoid fever is by no means 
iiifivqiient in ihc Archipelago. It is our opinion that the disease is 
widti s[)read and very common in the Philippine Islands among both 
white, UKJU and natives. 

Nicihols in 1908 called attention to the frequent occurrence of typhoid fever 
among the Filipinos in the Visayas especially among the children.(ll) Bruns, 
about the same time, stated that in liis opinion typhoid was endemic in Iloilo. (12]} 
Nichols also found typhoid fever among the natives at Taytay, a typical Ts-galog 
town located about 32 kilometers from Manila. (13) La Garde (15) and Jack- 
son (10) have both expressed the opinion that the frequency of typhoid among 
the natives is not sufficiently appreciated.. Brownlee, foi*merly stationed, at 
Malabang in Mindanao, states that lie has. found typhoid quite prevalent in 
Mindanao. (4) Dulin, after a long tour of duty in the Cotabato Valley, reached 
the conclusion that typhoid is endemic at all times and in all places in that 
portion of Mindanao. (4) Shockley, who has seen much service in Mindanao, 
confirms the above opinions as to the prevalence of the disease in that island. (4) 
Arlington Pond in a personal letter gives it as his opinion that there is much 
nioi'e typhoid in the Island of Cebu than is recognized. W, A. Powell from 
Lucena mentions' the occurrence of typhoid among both adults and children. 
Huber states that he finds typhoid almost constantly present in the town of 
Bayambang, Pangasinan Province, Luzon. (14) Phalen, for two years president 
of this Board, voiced the belief that typhoid is an ever present endemic disease 
throughout the Philippines. (4) Many other medical officers of the army have 
verbally expressed the same opinion. Spanish and Filipino practitioners refer 
to the frequent occurrence of a **calentura”, a fever of two or three weeks 
duration which does not yield to quinine. 

Ab will appear later, our laboratory findings confirm the above opinions 
as to the wide range ot typhoid infection in the Philippines but can 
not, of course, throw much light on the frequency of its occurrence 
in the native population, 

TYPHOID STATISTICS FOB THE PHlEIPPINfilS FURNISHED DY THE BUREAU pF HEAXTH. 

■ Vital statistics' in-the Philippines, particularly outside Manila, arc 
notably unreliable because of the scarcity of competent physicians md 
because of the great number of natives who are never seen by any medical 
attendant even in an illness terminating fatally. In view of the dmost 
univcisal tendency to ignore typhoid fever and to consider malaria the 
cause of the doubtful fevers it is probable that the follo.wing figures, 
obtained fi;ora the Bureau of Health, do mot orr in the direction of 
.exaggerating the, death rate from en'teric fever. 
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T\ble I .—Typhoid fever in the Phihppin(\s 



Niimhor of d(‘aths 

('nlcndnr >ear 

Manila “ 

i*rovm<.'<‘h» 

1906. 

17 

2, m 

iy07 _ _ _ —~ 

77 

2,18;$ 


11(5 

2,371 

iqOfl ____ 

90 

2,3S7 

1910 _ __ __ _ _ 

82 



. 

8i 1 

2,386 


‘The population of Manila in 1907 wa<? 223,543, divided as rollows: Americans and 
Europeans 9,079 ; Chinese 18,028, Filipinos 195,292; others 1,143. The population of 
the provinces referred to is approximately 6,434,390. 


Granting a death rate of 20 per cent (wliich seomf^ a liberal one ami 
is much higher than the experience of the army among either white or 
native soldiers), the average of 82.4 deaths annually would indicate a 
yearly incidence of 412 cases of enteric fever in Manila or one per year 
for each 542 persons. 

This average yearly rate of'82.4 deaths in a city of 223,543 people 
represents a mortality of 36.8 per 100,000. The Census bulletins for 
the registration areas in the United States show the death rate Froni 
typhoid per 100,000 to have been 25.3 for 1908, 30.3 for 1907, and 
32.2 for the period 1901 to 1905.(22) The rate per 100,000 from 1901 
to 1905 averaged 11.4 for Scotland, 11.2 for England and Wales, 13.1 for 
Ireland, 16.8 for Belginni, and 7.6 for Germany. 

The following list shows the position of Manila as (‘oin])arc(l with 
certain large cities in Europe (23) and America. (22) 


LThe figures indicate deaths from typhoid per 100,000 of population.] 


City. 

Deaths. 

City. 

Deaths. 

City. 

1. Pittsburgh_ 

129.6 

8. Manila_ 

36.8 

1.1, Omaha _ 

] 2. Allegheny_ 

110.1 

9. Toledo__ 

86.3 

16. Milwaukee_ 

3, Washington,...,-., 

56.6 

10. Baltimore_ 

35.8 

17, New York_ 

4. mxjdadolpMa 

52.8 

11,. RiiflFaln. ^ 

28.9 

18. Tjnndnn 

5. New Orleans__ 

40.9 

12. Chicago_ 

28.4 

19. Hamburg_ 

6. Memp^hls-.-_ 

87.8 

13, San Pranclsoo ..... 

27.0 

20. VtftTinA. . ,. 

X at Louis_ 

87,2 

14, Boston-... 

22.2 

21. Berlin . 


Afi compax^ with AiAericaa communities it will be seen, that Manila 
with the 33aiddle giwip inducting such places as New Orleans, 
■ Ebnis, Baltiiftore- It is exceeded only by ti few dties 

. ^il^i^ itbtoripns ton high typhoid rates,. Its m<tthaliV record is far 
; ,fpr the best American dtiea which themselres have'an enor- 
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iiiously greater typhoid rate than do many of the niunicipalities of 
Europe. 

Ak regar<lH ilic aticuracy of the typhoid death rate in Manila, Doctor Andrews, 
in (diaige of the city morgue, atatca that he encounters many cases of typhoid 
at the autopsy of native bodies and that he considers the average of 82 deaths 
JK4- y(‘ar to he well within the limits. Most of the cases he finds have boon un¬ 
diagnosed or incorrectly diagnosed. 

TUK INCrnENCE OF TYPHOID AMONG AMEBICAN SOLDIERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Oonsidorable doubt may attach to the accuracy of the diagnoses in 
some of the deatlis reported to the Bureau of Health as caused by typhoid, 
hut in tlie case of the Army statistics for Americans during the past 
ton years this possibility of error is reduced to a juinimum, since every 
soldier seriously ill is treated in hospital and the diagnosis in nearly 
all instances is made with the aid of laboratory facilities. 

During the year 1898 typhoid was everywhere epidemic among the untrained 
volunteer troops in the United States. Throughout 1899 it decreased at the 
henne stations but was widely prevalent in the Philippines among the great 
tiumbors of newly recruited volunteers who were undergoing the hardships of a 
■strenuous campaign. Tliese two years would show nothing of value when coni' 
paring the admission rates for troops serving in the Philippines and in the 
United States. Therefore, they have been omitted from the tables below which 
begin with the year 1900 and arc compiled from the reports of the Surgeon 
(General of the Army. 

Table II .—Typhoid fever in the United States Army, American troops. 


Calendar year. 

Philippine Islands. 


(Tnited States. 

iths. 

Mean 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Mean 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Dca 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

1,000. 

Num. 

her. 

Per 

1,000. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

1,000. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

1,000. 

1900- 

66,882 

— - 

716 

10.71 

141 

2.11 

20,690 

115 

5.56 

9 

0.43 1 

1901(10)- 

69,526 

816 

5.29 

58 

C.97 

26,116 

260 

9.43 

17 

0,64 

1902(17)_ 

82,942 

201 

6.10 

82 

0.97 

89,786 

341 

8.68 

34 

0.86 1 

1908(18)- 

18,671 

82 

4.39 

15 

0.80 

42,264 

246 

5.82 

12 

0.28 i 

1901_ 

11,996 

28 

1.92 

5 

0.42 

43,940 

247 

6.62 

12 

0.27 ! 

1906-.-- 

11,067 

31 

2.80 

8 

0.27 

42,884 

153 

3.57 

13 

0.80 1 

1900-_ 

12j880 

48 

8.88 

0 

0.00 

40,621 

280 

6.66 

11 

0.28 1 

1907_ 

11,699 

41 

8.50 

8 

0.26 

35,182 

124 

3.68 

7 

0.10 i 

1908-._ 

11,971 

88 I 

2.76 

6 

0.41 

46,316 

186 

2.94 

11 

0.23 

1909-.--—- 

12,844 

79 

6.15 

2 

0.15 

57,124 

178 

3.03 

16 

0.28 

Total_ 

. 249,968 

1,669 


264 


894,772 

2,016 


141 

——- 

Average for 10 

1 






years- 

24,997 

166.9 

*6.28 

26,4 

*1.06 

39,477 

201.6 

•6.10 

14.1 

*0.36 • 


* Average admissions and deaths per 1,000 are based on the average of admissions 
and deaths for ten years as compared with average mean strength for same period. 


For .comparison with the above there is given below a table covering the 
same period and showing the number of admissions for malarial fevers and 
fevers of undetermined causation. 
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Table III.— Malaria and undetermined fei'ere in the United tales Arnii/, 

American iroojis. 




l‘hilippine Islands 



rnitefi State-s. 


1 (lalendar year. 


Fevers 

undeter- 

Malarial fevers. 


Fevers 
nn deter- 

1 

Malarial fevers. 


Is 

X 

rained, 
admis¬ 
sions per 
1,000.. 

Admis¬ 
sions per 
1,000. 

Deaths 

per 

1,000. 

Mean 

strenjyth 

mined, 
admis¬ 
sions per 
1,000. 

. 

Admis¬ 
sions per 
1,000. , 

Deaths 

per 

1,000. 

1 1900. 

C6,8S2 

29.01 

874.23 

1.59 

20,690 

■ 9.67 

158.47 

0.19 

! 1901_ 

59,526 

25.38 

501.62 

0.65 

26,515 

8.22, 

109.07 

0.00 

: 1902_ 

32,942 

20.23 

462.94 

0.64 

, 39,736 

7.65 

93,09 

0.06 

1908_ 

18,671 

(‘) 

451.33 

1.26 

42,264 

(“) 

57.46 

0.00 

1904-. 

11,996 

33.34 

218.32 

0.25 

43,940 

6.25 

47,43 

0.00 

1905_. 

11,057 

35.27 

258.84 

0.54 

42,834 

6,91 

43.84 

0.02 

1906. 

12,380 

8.97 

304.20 

0.55 

40,621 

7.73 

50.27 

0.02 

1907. 

11,699 

15.73 

167.79 

0.17 

35,132 

4.67 

30.20’ 

0.00 

1908-.._ 

11,971 

25.31 

123.97 

0.16 

46,316 i 

3.80 

26.69 

0.00 

1909.._- 

12,844 

1 

25.46. 

112.35 

0.15 

67,124 

2.15 

23,06 

0.00 


No data. 


. There was no mortality for the undetermined fevers shown in the Table III 
except in 1900 when it was 0.01 per 1,000 in the Philippines and 0.05 per 1,000 
in the United States. 

On studying these tables it will be observed that for the.ten-yjsar period 
the typhoid admission rate per 1,,000 has been higher in the Philippines 
than in the tfnited States/6.28 as compared with 5.10. The death rate 
from typhoid has been three times as high in the Philippines, 1.06 per 
1,000 as compared with 0.36. During the years 1907 and 1908, when the 
sanitary ebiiditions and the service conditions in the Philippines .closely 
approximated those at home, the typhoid admission rate has not materially 
differed in the two countries while in 1909 it was twice as high in the 
Philippines as in the United- States. The admissions for 1910 have heoii 
38, making an admission rate of approximately 3.1 per 1,000 which 
exceeds the home rate for 1908 and 1909. 

In considering the comparative admission rates for typhoid in the Islandu 
and at home, it is inqportant to bear In mind that in the United States the water 
supplies of many towns and poste are not above suspicion, yet little care is 
generally exercised by soldiers to avoid drinking these doubtful waters. In the 
Philippines distilled water of unquestioned purity is everywhere furnished for 
soldiers-' and the fear of dysentery and cholera, together with the stringent orders 
' un the subject, make the drinking of this water very general tf the sanie 
^ (Carelessness in drinking which we see everywhere at homo were practiced hete, 
, we beliecve that the typhoid rate would be very ‘much higher than it is at present. 

: ', above reniarks points vei-y strongly' to a Mde 

l/'^r^d^ahd easHy accessible source of typhoid infeetiori in fliese Islands. 
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That this source is also accessible to the native troops is shown by the 
following table: 


Tahle IV, — A(lmifisio7is‘ among Philippine {Native) Secants of the United ^iaieft 
Army for typhoid, malaria, and undetermined fevers. 




Admi.s&ioTiR. 


Deaths.* 

' 1 

(Jtilcndar year. 

Mean 

strengtli 

Typhoid fever. 

Mala- 
• rial 

Fever, 

unde- 

Typhoid fever. 

■ " 1 

Mala- 
1 rial 



Num,- 

b,er. 

. Per 
1,000- 

fever 

per 

1,000. 

mined, 

per 

1,000. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

1.000. 

fever 

I per 
1,000. 

1902_:__ 

4,826 

9 

1.86 

704.11 

35.02 

1 

0.21 

3.66 

1903. 

4,888 

5 

1.02 

522.09 

0.00 

1 

0.20 

2.45 

1904. 

4, 610 

4 

0.87 

367.69 

34.49 

3 

0.65 

0.43 

3905.. •.. 

4,732 

1 7 

1.48 

571.01 

15.64 

2 

0.40 

0.81 

1906__ 

4,7f)9 

4 

.0.84 

393.15 

21.43 

1 

0.20 

1.19 

1907... 

4,679 

6 

1.28 

312.67 

, 19.45 

0 

p.oo 

0.43 

1908-...-. 

5 ; 085 

9 

1.77 

236.97 

' 20.45 

0 

0.00 

0.19 

1909__ 

5,369 

■ 7 

1.30 

203.95 

17.69 

1 

0.18. 

■ 0.00 










! Total 

38,948 

; ’'*1 




9 



Average for 8 years 

4,619 

6.38 

1,36 



1.13 

0.24 



There were no deaths ifrom undetermined fevers. 


Table IV shows ihat there li^is'been a Constant,- tliougli lo\v, admission 
rate for typhoid among the Philippine Scouts since their organization. 
It is certain that the diagnoses, for sick Scouts are less thoroughly worked 
up than are those of the white troops because, of. racial peculiarities 
and tlie difficulty of rmderstaiiding their language,- and also because of* 
the f^ct that many ot the Scout-organizations are af small and isolated 
posts with meager laboratory facilities. Therefore, some cases of typhoid 
may lie hidden in the great mass o-f admissions for malaria and undeter¬ 
mined fevers, only the most characteristic cases being correctly diagnosed. 

Since most of the Scouts are at posts where they come in contact with very 
few white men, it is almost certain that they pick up their infection at the post 
or in the country surrounding and that the disease is not imported from the 
United States as might be urged in the case of the white soldiers. 

The lesser incidence of typhoid among the Scouts as compared with American 
troops corresponds with Rogers* experience with native troops in India. He 
attributes this difference to the influence of typhoid in childhood, 

DISTBIBXmON OF TYPHOID FEVEB IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The distribution of typhoid throughout the Archipelago, in so far as it has 
come under the notice of the Army medical officers, is shown in Table V. 
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The figures in Table V were obtained from the reports of tlio Surg<ion Oencral 
of the Army;, the reeoi*ds of the chief surgeon, riiilippincs Division, tlui records 
of this Board, and in a few instances from personal knowledges of ineinh»M’s of 
the Board. The table docs not pretend to be complete but it is suHieic^nl, to 
indicate how widely spread throughout tlie Archipidjigo is the infee-tioii with 
typhoid. The accompanying ‘‘spot map” graphically indicates the distribution. 
In considering Table V it must be borne in mind thai» the loealities mentioned 
represent a majority of the places in the Islands where t here are compel out 
observers or laboratory facilities. 

•The Bureau of Health mortality statistics for the provinces cover all parts of 
the Archipelago except Mindanao, Jolo, and adjacent small islands. Tliesc reports 
show typhoid to he an extremely common caxise of death in all of the important, 
islands, the mortality rate in some provinces for certain years ranging from .50 
to more than 160 per 100,000 of population. We have not gone into these 
figures in more detail because of the uncertainty which attaches to the diagnosis 
of typhoid, or any other disease for that matter, in the provincial reporis. 

■WIDAIi EXAMINATIONS ON THE BLOOD OF HEALTHY ADULT NATIVES. 

With a view to determining how large a proportion of healthy natives 
might show the influence of antecedent typhoid, as evidenced by a positive 
Widal reaction, the Board has obtained the blood of 307 adult male Fili¬ 
pinos and the results are shown in Table VI. These examinations wore 
made in 1910 and 1911. 

Table VI .—Widal examinations on the hlood of healthy Filipino ad/alts. 


Station or town. 

Island. 

Race or 
tribe. 

Parang -_ 

Parang_ 

Camp Wilhelm 
Camp .Tames. „ 

Mindanao _ 

_ do _— 

Leyte _ 

_do _ 

Moro_ — 

Filipino... 

Visayan_ 

_do __ 

Cotabato_ 

Gamp Wallace _ 

Regaii Barracks _ 

Gfurhp Connell—_ 

laabfela _ 

Bo|elebi|ng_ 

Mindanao 

Luzon _ 

- do-*. — 

Samar ____ 

Basilan _ 

—..do —_ 

Ilocano _ 

Visayan _ 

Ilocano ... 

Visayan_ 

Moro - 

.....do ..... 

Bumpus,.— _ 

Leyte _ 

Corxegldor — 
Luzon_ 

Visayan _ 

Macabebe . 

Visayan_ 

Igorot _ 

Gogayan _ 

Ilocano .1. 

, Visayan... 

Fort Mills _ 

Camp Gregg— j _ _ 

Gamp Hay., - 

CampHayt__ 

KAilgtou— ..__ 

Port Mills_ A— 

■ iWl __ 

Samar_ 

Luzon- _ 

Qorregidor — 

‘ ' Hr^ntage 







Nuin- 

ber. 
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Widal, dilutions 
about 1 to 20. 


Positive. Negative. 


20 

6.5 


12 

12 

12 

12 

.10 

10 

12 

0 

11 

32 

40 

13 

3 

18 

20 


287 


Widal, dilutions 
about 1 to 00. 


PoBitivo. Negative, 


9 

2.9 


11 


i,4p $0 ain© tmly on tiL<^ cased wmob proved poetlve in 
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'.LTiei'C are low data available to indicate what proportion of healthy 
men in any country might give a positive serum reaction from causes 
other than antecedent typhoid. The length of time that the Widal 
I’cacddon persists after convalescence from enteric fever is variable, ranging 
from six weeks to twenty years, the long continuance in some cases 
perhaps l)cing duo to bacilli persisting in ihe gall bladder. The fact 
i ll at 6.5 per cent of the adults we tested showed a positive reaction in 
1 to 20 dilution and 2.9 per cent in 1 to 50 dilution probably points to 
an. antecedent attack of typhoid in some of these individuals and, when 
taken with the statistical evidence already presented, is suggestive of a 
wide spread distribution of the disease in the native population. 

TflE INFREQUENCY OF SEVERE AND FATAL EPIDEMICS AMONG NATIVES. 

The above quoted statistics and examinations indicate to our minds 
that typhoid is veiy generally present in the Philippines. The water sup¬ 
plies are almost universally bad, the proper disposal of excreta is almost 
entirely neglected, the crowding in the habitations and the native manner 
of eating favor contact infection. Yet, in spite of these unfavorable 
conditions, there is little evidence that severe and destructive epidemics 
of typhoid fever occur among the Filipinos. The relative scarcity of 
typhoid among the natives in India is thought by Rogers to be due to 
immunity acquired in childhood. FTicholsCH) expresses the opinion that 
typhoid is prevalent among children in the Philippines. To determine 
if evidences of previous typhoid in Filipino children could be detected, we 
performed Widal reactions on the blood of 284 healthy school children. 
The results are shown in Table VII and are entirely negative except for 
three cases at Ormoc, a town where we had good reason to believe that 
typhoid had recently prevailed. 

Table VII.—Widal examinations on the Uood of healthij Filipino school 

children. 


. 1 


Race 


Widal, dilutions 
about 1 to 20. 

Widal, dilutions 
about 1 to 50. 

Town. 

V 1 #9 

Number. 






tribe. 

Positive, 

Negative. 

Positive. 

Negative. 

-- '■ . 



45 

0 

46 



Btiguio .. 

Luzon - 

_do_ 

Tagalog — 
(Jo _ 

80 

60 

0 

30 

50 



Paranaque - 

0 



Lucena ....- -— 

Leyte_ 

Vlaayan — 
Filipino — 

14 

3 

11 

1 

2 


Mindanao — 


0 

7 



Malabang - — 

4 







..-.-do *— 

so 

0 

30 

_ 

_ 

Parang ——-- 

„._.do .11 - 

_do _ 

22 

0 

22 



lligan ---— 

jolo 

Moro __- 

36 

0 

36 

_ 


JOXO — 


Filipino — 
do ^ 

26 

0 

26 

24 


_ 

Floridablanca 

San Nicolas - 

XjUzou -- 

24 

0 



.—..do — 






Total —_ 



284 

3 

is” 

1 

2 

Percentage- 




1.0 

99.0 

0,3 
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It will be seen that the percoutago o! positive results was imieli U‘ss 
than among adults. These children ranged from tour to yo.avi^ 

of age and the majority were under oiglit years old. If typhoid won* 
common among the Filipino school cliildren, it is probable that tbo por- 
ceiitage of positive reactions among tliem would be* eonsidtirable. It is 
possible, of course,, iluit the diseases may oce.ur wid(*ly jiiuoug infanls and 
that the agglutinating iniluenco in nearly all castis luul passed juvay lad'orc 
the time at which we saw those children. .However, siadi an explanation 
does not appear to us probable. 

Our clinical records^, to bo discussed lahn*, indieahi Unit a considcu’able 
miinber of the cases Avhicli give positive laboratory iinding iireseid. (dinical 
appearances entirely ditferent from the ciassit^ descjaption of tyjihoid 
fever. Patients with a short course, little fcvoi* and few symid,nins, 
were found commonly among both Americans and Filipinos. It is by 
no means unlikely that such cases througliout the native population arc 
very common and that the true nature of the malady is overlooked. Tho, 
disease in this form can he diagnosed by laboratory procedures alone, 
and it is only by working along this line that the true incidoneo of typhoid 
fever among the Filipinos can be deteimined. 

INFLUENCE OF SEASON ON FBEVALENCE OF TYPHOID. 

In Europe and America typhoid fever may occur at any season, 
but its incidence is greatly increased in August, September, and October. 
In India, as a whole, Poberts has shown that the disease is very generalIv 
distributed throughout the year as follows: first quarter 18.1 per cent; 
second quarter 31.3 per cent^ third quarter 28.1 per cent; fourth quarter 
22.4 per cent. The experience for four years (the only ones for which 
monthly records are available to us) shows that in'tlie Plulippinea 
the disease is distributed throughout the year in a quite regular manner. 


Table VIII.— /nctdencc of typhoid fci?er 6y months in the Philippines. 


Month, 

1904 

1908 

1009 

1910 

ToUU. 

Nurober. 

irtor. 

For cent. 

Jannury_ ^ 

2 

8 

1 

7 

18 

1 


Febraary. . 

1 

5 

7 

10 

28 

\ 78 

24.61 

March___ 

1 

18 

7 

21 

42 

f 


April_______ 

1 

8 

1 

2 

12 



May.._ 

0 

9 

2 

0 

11 

i 44 

18.88 

■,Jnn©_. . 

6 

14 

2 

0 

Si 

1 


July w^- . 

4 

25 

5 

4 

88 

] 


, Angnst_____ 

2 

23 


0 

88 

\ 90 

28.89 

, _ 

1 

14 

8 

1 

19 

1 


detofbor __ 

,8 

19 

4S 

"2 

60 



'; Noyeinlieir.' 


17 

Z 

0 

21 

V 105 

88,12 

,.v Pwnito h__ 



' .5. 

! . '4 

24 





',; 



817' 
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The considerable increase in the last quarter may be considered accidental 
since tlie 43 cases in October, 190D, all occurred at one post, the Ludlow Barracks 
epidemic. 

The season varies considerably in the Philippines in different localities and 
for different years, but in general it may be said that the period from December 1 
to JuTic 1 represents the dry season. 

Since oiu* military patients mainly are drawn i'rom a population 
consisting almost exclusively of yoimg adult males, it lias been impossible 
for tlie Board to draw any conclusions as to the influence of sex or 
ago on the incidence of typhoid in the Philippines except in so far 
as wo have mentioned the latter factor in the paragraph below Table VII. 

PART II. LABOPATOUY INVESTIGATIONS OF TYPHOID FEVER IN THE 

PHILIPPINES. 

During the two and one-half years that the Board has been working 
on the subject of typhoid fever the following examinations have been 
made in the case of persons having typhoid fever or suspected of having it. 

Table IX. —lExaminations hy ike Board on persons suspected of having typhoid, 
December 1, 1908 to April 30, 1910, 


Results. 

Widal 

Cultures from— 

tests. 

Stools. 

Urines. 

Blood. 

1 

Bile. 1 

Positive ___ - 

192 

19 

9 

17 

1 

Negative.... 

261 

498 

320 

139 

0 

Total_-___-_... 

453 i 

517 

329 

156 

1 





The 453 serum reactions were performed on the blood of 309 persoms. The 
192 positive 'Widal reactions were made on the blood of 177 persons, of whom 
US were Americans and 59 were Filipinos. The 517 stool cultures were made 
on 190 individuals, the 329 urine cultures on 164 individuals, and the 156 blood 
cuHxiros on 141 individuals, 

BLOOD OULTUBES, 17 POSITIVE, 130 NEGATIVE. 

The organisms were sought in the blood by placing it in sterile bile, 
incubating for twenty-four hours and plating on Bndo mediinn. Many 
of our specimens of blood were very old and the amount small, which 
accounts partially for the small number of positive findings. The 
fact that the disease in many instances was far advanced needs also 
to be considered. All of our positive blood cultures were obtained 
from patients in the .Division Hospital or at posts we visited, and from 
these patients we obtained a l|irge amount of blood and placed it at 
once in the bile medium. Since all of these cases came under our 
immediate observation, we feel sure that the days of the disease, as 
shown in the following table, are approximately correct. 
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Table X. —Days on which positive Hood culture was oUained. 


Day. 

Number 

positive. 

Day. 

Number 

positive. 


1 

] 

Twelfth_ 

I 


Thirteenth_ 

1 

Ri vt.Vi 

•2 

Fourteenth_ 

1 

Rp.vftnth . _ .. 

2 

Unknown--- 

1 

Eighth_ 

3 


17 

Ninth . 

3 


■Rlftvonth _ _ _ _ .. 

1 








Among the cases which showed bacilli in the blood at the end ol Uh? 
first week or later the following are of interest: 

Table XI.— Relation of Widal reaxstion to positive "blood culture. 


Cose. 


Blood positive. 


3 

4 

258 

W. 

B. 

T. 

402 


Fourteenth_ 

Seventh- 

Eighth_ 

Seventh _ 

Eighth_ 

Twelfth_ 

Sixth_ 


Day. 



Widal negative. 

Widal positive. 


Twelfth_-_ 

Fourteenth. 


Sftventh 

Ninth. 


Sixth-,...,—..___ 

Ninth. 


Sixth and tenth _ ^ _ 

Twcnty-J[ir.st. 

Eighth, 

(?) 

Twenty-second. 


Seventh___ 


Twelfth 


Sixth and snvAnth.. . 




STOOL CULTUBES, 10 POSITIVE, 408 NEGATIVE, AND UBINE COLTUBES, 0 POSITIVE, 

320 NEGATIVE. 

Stool and urine specimens were smeared over the surface of Petri 
dishes containing Endo medium. Cultures from the excreta were rarely 
employed for diagnosis. ISTearly all of those shown in the table were 
made during convalescence to detect possible carriers, thi^ee negative 
cultures at six-day intervals being required before a soldier was returned 
to duty. These facta account in the main for the low proportion of 
positive findings. Another factor which must be considered is that 
the stools and urines in many cases had come a long distance. Our 
experience, both practical and experimental, has been that after a few 
days no typhoid bacilli can be obtained by cultural methods from a 
stool, whether naturally or artificially inoculated with Sadlhts typhosus. 

CHABACXEB OP TTPItOID OBQANISM. ISOLATED IN T39aC PHILIPPINES. 

At the end of 1908 this Board had found the blue strain of typhoid in $ 
patimts^ in the Philippines" and expressed the- opinion that the prevailing type 
: "id' orgaOiam in tile Philippine Islands might be one which produced primary 
aridity in litmm| milk followed after several days by alkalinity. Purther ex* 
pexieucM not ednfirmed this^ view. . During nearly two years ,w6 liaye isolated 
;only: from either a* native or a whi^ man, and 
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recently, on re-testing a number of organisms isolated in the Philippines, all 
except that one failed to give the blue reaction. Therefore, it is, probable that 
the blue strain occurs with no greater degree of frequency in the Philippine 
Islands than in the United States. The distinction in type is probably of no 
importance and the variations reported may at times be due to the use of milks 
coni.aining variable quantities of mouosaccliarid. In fact, acidity followed by 
alkalinity is given as the type for typhoid by Hiss and Zinsser.(20) 

It appears that there is no constant difference, either in their litmus- 
milk reaction or in their behavior in the presence of immune sera, 
between the strains of Bacillus typhosus found here and those met 
with in the United States. 

WIDAL EXAMINATIONS, 192 POSITIVE, 261 NEGATIVE. 

The 192 positive examinations were made on the blood of indi¬ 
viduals of whom 0 had received antityphoid vaccination and two others 
gave a clear history of previous typhoid, leaving 170 cases in which 
the povsitivo reaction was of diagnostic value. 

Only the microscopic method was employed by us in making the agglutina¬ 
tion test, both loss of motility and clumping being required before making a 
positive report. A dilution of 1 to 60 was used and one hour allowed to elapse 
before recording the result. Part of these testa were made with fluid blood and 
the remainder with dried blood, the dilution in the latter cases being, of course, 
only approximate. 

Nichols(U) and Bruns(l2) in. the Islands of Leyte and Panay inves¬ 
tigated two epidemics in which they found an absence of the Widal 
reaction until very late in the disease. In 11 cases Nichols found it 
absent on an average till the twenty-fifth day. In the 177 positive 
Widal reactions obtained by ns wo were often dependent on others for 
the statement of the day of the disease. As thus given, the figures are as 
follows: 


Table XII. — Days on which positive Widal reactions were obtained. 


Day, 

Num¬ 

ber, 

Day. 

Num¬ 

ber, 

Day. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Day. 

Second 

13 

Eleventh.... 

7 

Twentieth_ 

1 

Fnrt.y-flft,li' T 

Third .. 

18 


X 

Twenty-first_ 

3 

Fifty-eighth,,,- 1 

Fourth_ 

12 

Thirteenth_ 

ft 

Twenty-third „ 

1 

Seventy-third „ 1 

Fifth_ 

14 

Fourteenth,..,, 

3 

Twenty-fifth 

1 

Unknown*_ 85 

Sixth. 

3 

Fifteenth,^ 

2 

Twenty-sixth 

3 

Total_ 177 

Seventh 

14 

Sixteenth __ 

2 

Twenty-seventh 

1 


Eighth_ 

12 

Seventeenth.,— 

1 

Thirtieth_ 

2 


Ninth_ 

6 

Eighteenth_ 

3 

Thirty-sixth_ 

1 


Tenth__ 

5 

Nineteenth— 

3 

Thirty-seventh , 

2 



»Th4s “unknown” group contains 5 positive Widals obtained In persons who bad been 
vaccinated against typhoid and who did not have the disease, 2 obtained in persons not 
sullering from typhoid but giving a clear history of a previous attack, a few from whom we 
never received records, and a series of 20 natives found at San Fernando who undoubtedly 
had tho disease but from whom no history was obtainable. 
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From a study of tJie temperature eliarts oL' the paticMits '\V(‘ feel sure 
that many of the cases were soinewlmt further aloii^' in the disease al 
the time of the appearance of the Widal reaction Lliaii would ho indicaled 
bv the abo\'e tigures. On the other hand, most ol t:]i(‘ ('ast\s l•(‘J)<)rl(Ml 
abov'e as having a very late serum roaelion uiidouhiediy would liaM! shown 
one earlier, hut none was done till the. date iudicati?d in tlu' table. 
In. a scries of cases in wd\ich a negative followi'd l)y a. positives reaction 
w'as obtained and in wliich the onset of llu? diseas(‘ has Ixhmi fiM‘(l with 
reasonable accuracy finiii the elmieal records \vv. found no iiotahle pro¬ 
longation of the pre-agglutination stage, 'riu^ iigures apt)(‘ar in Tnhle 
XIIL 

Table XIII.— Days on loMoli 'WitHal appeared in paticnis teho had previously 
given a negative reaction. 


Case 

Day. 

Case 

Day. 


num- 

ber. 

Widal negative. 

Widal positive. 

bcr. 

Widal nogalivo. 

Widal pOMilive. 

3 

Sixth and seventh 

Eighth. 

117 

Seventh and eighth_ 

Tenth. 

21 

Tenth_ 

Eleventh. 

108 

First and third___ 

Fourth. 

7 

Seventh_ 

Eighth. 

138 

Sixth.. .. _ 

Seventh. 

4 

Seventh __-_ 

Ninth. 

131 

Second_—___ 

Fourth. 

3 

Twelfth_ 

Thirteenth. 

128 

Second 

'Fifth, i 

258 

Slvth .. _ 

Ninth, 


Seventh __ 

'Eighth, 

1078 

Sixth_ 

Seventh. 

218 

Fifth..... 

Tenth. 

S50 

second-- 

Fourth. 

402 

Sixth and sovoiith 

Twelfth. 

352 * 

SAyAiit.'h 





383 

FifteeTith ., ,, 

Twenty-fourth. 


Avcjmgo .. _ 

Ninth. 

137 

Fourth and seventli_— 

Tenth, 





From our 89 characterisStic cases of typhoid fever, analyzed below and in 
wliich the date of onset could be quite dofinitely fixed, wo oblained, ]>oHit.ive 
Widal reactions on or before the tenth day of the disease in 72 per e(snt. and 
on or before the fifteenth day in 87 per cent. In all but one of the nMUainltig 
13 per cent no senmi test had been perforraed prior to the fifteenth day, and 
it is probable that all or nearly all were positive beforo that time. 

From the above figures it is evident that the experience of the Board 
does not indUcaie any general tendency toward wamml (May in the 
development of agglutinim in the Mood of patients .mffering^ from 
typhoid fever m the Philippines. 

"We have analyzed the clinical records of over 100 patients with elevations of 
, temperature and for whom negative Widal reactions were obtained. , In only 
one instance was there the slightest reason to believe that the febrile condition 
was entedrio fever, and in this single case the temperature curve and symptoms 
w6re hot eaitirely characteristic. Repeat^ typhoid serum reactions were negative 
to tha'fourteenth^ d after which time no specimens were submitted. Serum, 
re^^pn paratyphoms reported nei^tive but fell in the class 

'oi iifesfeeti^, which ^me observers report as ‘‘paitifld-!’ ‘I'he leucocQ^te count was 
^ ^ 3*l8: per cent of small lymphocytes and 9.2: per cent largo 
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moiioiuu'lejirs. No loueopyies were seen. A relapse occurred in 

iliis patient whicli proinpUy yielded lo liypodermie use of quinine altlioiigh 
previous examinations for parasites and imsvious use of quinine by inouili had 
resulled negatively. Mdie true nature of this ease remains in doubt, 

TYJMioii) uAorrxirs carkikks. 

Fail lire ntionded oui' oflortK lo dotect caj*riors us a rosull of 517 stools 
oiillnros .inado on 199 individuals and o2d urine cultures made on 
KM individuals. However^ we discovered one tyjdioid bacillus carrier 
1)V jK'cidont Avliile examining for dyseiiteiT the stool of a patient wlio 
luul been having loose movements oC variable frequency for nearl}^ 4 
months. 

The patient, aged :i0, gave no history of typhoid fever. He had been in the 
Philippines one year and had ten years’ service in the Army. He had dysentery 
in 1007. The last part of .Juno, 1010, Avliilo on a nn'apping detail in the field, 
lie developed a very severe attack of diarrhoea with some blood and mucus. Did 
not go on sick report and diarrhoea persisted. Lost about 28 pounds in weight. 
On admission to Division Hospital September 5, 1910, he was having about 4 
stools daily, usually liquid and yellowish or clay-colored. They contained neither 
blood nor mucus. During his stay in the hospital from September 5 to October 
14, rniO, bis temperature never went above 37®.40. and was generally normal. 
Pulse averaged 90 at times reaching 110. Repeated examinations of the stools 
for ova anci amoebic were negative. 

The first stool culture was made on October 13, the day before be sailed for 
the CTiiitcd States and about 110 days after Ids original attack of diarrhoea. It 
was positive for Jiacillufi li/plimm. Meantime the patient had sailed for the 
United tStates, but by telegraphic request we obtained a specimen of his blood 
while the transport vvas at iMariveles and this gave a positive Widal reaction. 

Under date of November 19, 1910, the commanding officer of the General 
Hospital at Presidio of 8an Francisco notified \is that the soldier was still 
excreting typhoid bacilli. 

As far as we can learn this is the only carrier whicli has been found in the 
Philippines. 

1>ARATY1»H()ID FEVKR AND GROUP AGGLUTINATION. 

strong in 1902 reported the recovery at autopsy of a paracolon organism from 
a'Soldier who had died with the usual symptoms of typhoid.(21) Ruedigor, at 
the Bureau of Science, recently isolated a para-typhoid strain from the blood 
of a dog vvbicdi <lic<l of rabies and showwl also a purulent pneumonia. Our 
experience with the paratyphoid organism is confined to one case. The patient, 
who also had tubei'culosis, ran a febrile, course of eighteen days' duration, the 
curve suggesting mild typhoid fever. There were the usual premonitory symp¬ 
toms of typhoid fever, and the progress of the disease was characterized by 
constipation, tympanites, pain in head and neck, splenic tumor, and normal 
leucocyte count. From the blood was obtained a pure culture of Bacillus 
paraiyphosus “A.’’ The blood serum at first agglutinated both Budllus typhosus 
and Baoilhts paratyphosus. At a later date it failed to react with the former 
organism.® 

® Since' this writing we have isolated Bacillus paratyphosus *"A” from the 
. blood of a Japanese with a continued fever at Camp Stotsenburg. 
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We have tried the agglutination reaction witli Bacillus on a 

considerable number of patients, and aside from the above have obtained positive 
reactions only twice, one of these sera also reacting with BacAllus ti/phoaus. A 
more detailed report of the above case and a discussion of i.be subject of groui> 
agglutinations is contained in our quarterly rej)ort for Dcccmbor Itl, If) 10. 

OBSEUVATIOWS ON THE IJLOOI) Ob' TYIUrOLl) b’KVKU rATIENTS. 

The blood of all of the patients considered was (^'cauiined for malarial 
organisms with negative results except as noted below under compIioatiouH. 
No other blood work was done on the cases except leucocyi<^ counts, most of which 
were made at the laboratory of the Division ITospit,al on pa,i,k*nls who wcr<' 
being ti'eated in that institution. Thirty-six white blood count,s were made 
on the blood of 19 patients and 31 differential counts on 15 of the same 
individuals. The average results divided as to race, appear below: 


Table XIV .—Average white Hood counts on typhoid fever patients. 


Average. 

Leueo- 
cy tea per 
c. mm. 

Polymor- 

pho- 

iinclear.s. 

Small 

lympho¬ 

cytes. 

Largi! 

lympho¬ 

cytes. 

Trani- 

tioiials. 

ICosIno- 

phlU‘s. 

Mast 

cells. 

AmftTifiana _ _ . . 

6,5‘10 

66.2 

66.9 

25.7 

0. H 

1 

0.6 

0.5 

0.1 

0.7 

Filipinos___ 

10,234 

26.3 

5.3 

0.3 



Both races 

7 G69 

66, ft 

25.9 

Q 

0.8 



1 

_J 


1 



\/m \} 

U» o 


These counts were made in the first week or ten days of the disease 
and do not sliow a tendency to the usual leucopenia, the average being 
normal for the white men and ratlier above normal for the natives. 
The lowest count for a native was 6,300 and the highest 15,400, For the 
Americans ten counts were below 6,000, fourteen between 6,000 and 
10,000, and one was 11,500. 

Itogers in a study of typhoid in India found the small lymphocytes to bo 
increased above the normal maximum of 30 per cent in over one-half his 
patients. In our series this was not the case, in fact we should consider t.ho 
average of 25.0 per cent as low, since it has been our experience that in the 
Philippines the count of the small lympbycytes is uniformly high in honlthy nmi. 
usually ranging above 30 per cent. This i« tr\ie for natives, and for Americana 
with one or more years, of tropical service. 

The low eosinophile count in this native serioH is very unusual and probably is 
due to the fact that most of the patients were Scouts who had been relieved, of 
their intestinal parasites prior to acquiring typhoid fever. 

PAST III. OLINIOAL ASPECTS OE TYPHOID PEVBR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Afto eiduding va<»mated patients, persons mth clear histories of 
previous typhoid and one case of paratyphoid there remain the clinical 
i^tories of 1S7 patients sick during the last two and one half, years 
1 , ^d.for .whohi: the laboratory findings indicated the osistOnce of typhoid 
, htfection. . clinied tmalysis we have divided those cases into four 
;V/jgEo;a;^'as,,f6lkw8:,;.' \ ''/■ 

6r(mp..ij 7'.'ca^;t0jmHn«fe 
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Group II; 19 cases with short ill-defined fever of less than 10 days^ 
duration; 12,1 per cent. 

Gi’oup III; 41 cases of irregular fever of less than 10 days’ duration, 
probably representing last part of mild ambulant typhoid types; 26.6 
per cent. 

Group IV; 89 cases of well marked continued fever, clinically typhoid, 
lasting more than 10 days; 56.6 per cent. 

GROUP I. CASES TERMINATING rATAIXY. 

Seven patients out of the 157 died, a mortality of 4.5 per cent. The 
cause of death was peritonitis following perforation of the intestine in 3 
instances, toxaemia in 3, and shock following haemorrhage in one. Bacillus 
typhosus was obtained from the blood of 3 of these fatal cases and from 
the gall bladder of another. 

Rogers found a mortality of 16.3 per cent among 129 cases in Calcutta 
'and reports that in the British army in India the returns show a death 
rate of 26 to 27 per cent at the present time (1909-1910). This in¬ 
dicates a more serious condition than is seen in these Islands. The range 
in the typhoid mortality experience of the Army in the Philippines for the 
last ten years as contrasted with that among the troops in the United 
States is shown in Table XV: 

Table XV .—Mortality for typhoid fever in the Army in the Philippines and 

United States, 



In the Philippine Islands. 

In the United States. 


American troops. 

Filipino troops. 

American troops. 

Calendar year. 











Cases, 

Deaths, 

^^o^ta^ 

Cases, 

Deaths, 

Mortal- 

Cases, 

Deaths, 

Mortal- 


num- 

num- 

ity, per 

num- 

num- 

itv, per 

num- 

num- 

ity, per 


bcr. 

ber. 

ceiit 

ber. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

ber. 

cent. 

.. ... .... 

lonn . 

716 

141 

19.69 




115 

9 

7.83 

i«fli .. 

335 

58 

18.41 




250 

17 

6.80 

1902__ 

201 

32. 

15.92 

9 

1 

11.11 

841 

84 

9.97 

1 1903_ 

82 

15 

18.29 

5 

1 

20.00 

246 

, 12 

4.83 

; 1904_ 

28 

6 

21.74 

4 

3 

75.00 

247 

12 

4.80 

i 1905_ 

81 

8 

9.68 

7 

2 

2S.67 

158 

13 

8; 60 

1906_ 

46 

0 

0.00 


1 

25.00 

230 

11 

4.78 

i 1907__ 

41 

8 

7.32 

9 

0 

0.00 

124 

7 

5.65 

i 1908_ 

33 

5 

15.16 

9 

0 

0.00 

136 

11 

8.09 

1 1909_ ' 

79 

2 

2.58 

7 

1 

14,29 

173 

10 

9.25 

Total ^ ^ 

1,669 

264 


61 

9 


2,015 

142 


1 Average___ 


*16.83 



*17.65 


*7.05 












* The average mortality was obtained by dividing the total number of deaths for the 
period under consideration by the total number of cases for the same period. 


It will be observed that the average mortality is a trifle higher for the 
Filipino than for the American troops serving in the Philippines, 17.6 
per cent as compared with 1C.8 per cent. It is quite probable that 
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the death, rate would bo lower iE every case oi mild, enli^ric lever eeeurrin,^ 
among the Scouts received the appropriate diagnosis. Iiog(‘rs toiind a 
death rate of Sd per cent among 50 native Indian ('fis(‘s. Among (lie li) 
Phlipino cases foi* wdiidi we received clinical liistorii's only oik' dii'd, a 
mortality of 3.8 per cent. Tlio average morialily Eor lim yi'ars among 
the American soldiers in. the .Pliilippines is viny niiicli higher Ilian at 
home, 16.83 per cent compared with 7.05. Tliis <-nji he ailrihiihid mainly 
to the large amount oE typhoid with a liigli mortality in ilie lirsi, lour 
years oE the decade, a time when the facilities for nursing, feeding and 
sheltering the patients were less favoi'aldo than in tlie United States. 
During the last six years, when the conditions in the .Philippiiu^ liospitals 
have approximated those of similar institutions in tlie Unit(‘d States, 
the moidality has been no higher than at homo (255 cases, US deaths, 
mortality 7.1 per cent). Therefore,, it seems safe to conclude that the 
type of typhoid infectmi now being ene.ounUrexl in the Philippines is, 
U7ider present conditions, no more fatal to the A7neriran llinn that met 
with in the United States, 

GBOUP ir. CASES WITH ILL-DEFINED FEVER OF LESS TITAN TEN DAYS DUBATION- 

Nineteen out of the 157 clinical records (12.1 per cont) show a slight 
febrile movement lasting less than ten days with few symptoms ami 
nothing characteiustic on which to l)asc a diagnosis. The true nature 
of these cases could be determined only by laboratory inelliods. hi addi¬ 
tion to finding a clear-cut positive Widal reaction in all of the nineteen 
we were able to obtain by cultural methods the Bacillus typhosus from 
the stools of three and the urine of one other of this group. 

GROUT III. OASES WITH IRREGULAR FEVER OF LESS THAN ^EN DAYS, DURATION, 
PROBABLY REPRESENTING THE LAST PART OF lATBNT OR AMBULANT TVrUOII) 
TYPES. 

Forty-two cases out of tlie 157 (2C.6 per cent) presonlcd an irrogiilar 
temperature chart which resembled the last week or ten days ot the 
classical typhoid curve. These patients were, in onr opinion, suffering 
from a mild ambulant form of typhoid fever and canio under observation 
only late in the disease. Such cases were particularly numerous in the 
Ludlow Barracks epidemic, constituting 33 per cent of the admissions, 
and many of them probably never would have come on sick report luid it 
not been for the fact that the temperatures of all soldiers were being 
taken daily and every one with fever was placed in hospital for ob¬ 
servation. 

, In addition to obtaining positive serum reactions in all of this group 
we isolated typhosus imiax the stools of 5 patients and f rom the 

of another. 
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(IKOl'l* IV. CASKS WITH WKLL MAKKKI) COiSTlNUED FP:VEK LASTING AIORE THAN TEN 
DAYS AND CLINICALLY TYPHOID. 

Ill this group there are 89 eases (56.6 per cent ot.‘ the entire 157) whicli 
ran a febi'ile course ol! ten days or more and wliieli in Jiearly every instaneo 
would be considered typhoid fever from clinical observations alone. The 
tliagnosis was confirmed in each of these cases by the laboratory findings 
which for the great majority were positive Widal reactions and for the 
remainder cultures olBadlhis typhosus obtained from the blood or excreta. 
There were 4 positive urine cultures, 5 positive stool cultures and 15 
positive blood cultures from this group. 

Based on clinical appearances vro. divided these eases as follows; typical, severe, 
IS (20.2 per cent); typical, moderate, 46 (51.7 per cent) ; typical, mild, 10 
(11.2 per cent); atypical, mild, (lacking a fastiginm) 12 (13.5 per cent): 
atypical, severe, 3 (3.4 per cent). The clinical histories for many of these cases 
are deficient as regards the presence or absence of the less important symptoms and 
signs, therefore in the analysis which follows the percentage of occurrence for 
some of the minor features will he an underestimate. With all the clinical records 
there were well kepi temperature charts which rendered easy a correct estimate 
of tlie febrile type of the disease. 

Onset of Ike disease .—The onset was sudden in 4 cases and gradual 
in the remaining 85. The premonitory symptoms included headache, 
backache; pains in bones and joints, lassitude^ anore.xia., diarrheea; abdom¬ 
inal paiii; nausea.; vomiting, chills, fever, stiff neck, vertigo, and myalgia. 
They did not differ L'rom those commonly cncounterefl in the United 
States. Chills or chilliness were recorded in 10 cases. 

Febrile course .—The onset of the disease could he fixed with reason¬ 
able accuracy in all of these 89 cases. The lengths of the febrile reaction, 
collected in groups each covering a 5-day period, are shown below. 


Table XVI, — Duration of fehrile course for 89 characteristic typhoid cases. 


Days. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Percent. 

Days. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Percent. 

10 and 15 - - 

s 

8.98 

Between 31 and 36_ 

9 

10 . li 

Rftf.wnrin 11 ^ niiH . 

24 

26.97 

Between 86 and 40__ 

10 

11.24 


21 

28.60 

Over 40 -_-_ 

4 

4.49 

***16 ao__ 

18 

14.61 

Average, 26.3. 




_ 

. _ _ _ 


The cessation of fever in all cases has been arbitrarily taken as the 
date after which the evening temperature did not rise above 37®.2 C. 
Wo believe that the above figures represent the minimum of febrile 
course and that possibly tlie real average was slightly longer as a result 
of the patients having been taken sick somewhat earlier than appeared 
upon the records. The average for our series was 35.1 days. For com¬ 
parison may be mentioned the 780 cases studied by the Spanish-American 
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War CommissiorL where the average duration was 10.5 days(^^) and 
McCrae^s large series in America where the average was 31 days. 

The initial step-like increase of temperature characteristic of the early 
days in typhoid fever was rarely seen, the patients usually being well 
along the first week when they came under observation. A clearly marked 
fastigium was the rule, being present in 71 cases, 79.7 per cent ot the 
series. Por IS persons a definite fastigium was lacking, tlie morning and 
evening excursions of temperature being pronounced oven at the height 
of the disease. The maximum range of fever is shown below. 

Never up to 39°.4 C., 9 cases. Never up to 40°.5 C., 45 cases. 

Never up to 40° C., 26 cases. Never up to 41°.1 C., 9 crises. 

The decline of the fever was characterized by gradually increasing 
remissions, such as are observed in typhoid in the United States, and 
no chart was found showing the unduly prolonged intermittent stage 
described by Eogers in India. 

Recrudescences md relapses .—^Recrudescences occurred in 4 cases (4.5 
per cent) the lengths of the febrile disturbances being respectively six, 
seven, ten, and eleven days. Relapses occurred in 7 cases (7.9 per cent) 
lasting nine, twelve, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, twenty-four, and twenty- 
five days, respectively. One patient was desperately ill during the relapse. 

Pulse rate .—That the pulse rate was slow as compared with the tem¬ 
perature elevation was,the almost universal experience, the disease in 
this respect conforming to the classical type in Europe and America. 
The low pulse rate was especially commented on by Lieutenant Dulin in 
the Ludlow Barracks epidemic where it rarely rose above 100 and was 
often normal at the height of the disease. 

A dicrotic pulse was recorded in 13 out of the 89 cases, (14 per cent). 

Symptoms of intestinal origin .—Constipation was a marked feature in 
this series. Diarrhoea has been credited to each patient who showed 
abnormal frequency for the evacuations at any time during the disease 
but there were only 21 such cases out of 89, an incidence of 23 per cent. 
Fifty-one patients (57 per cent), were constipated and, in 13 (14 per 
cent), the bowel movements were of normal frequency. In 4 cases there 
wa3 no record, Tlie percentage witli diarrhoea is slightly higher than 
that found by McOrae in his American series (17 per cent) but consider¬ 
ably lowpr than that met with by Eogers in India, where 63 per. cent 
showed diarrhoea at some period of the disease. Curschmann in Berlin 
found 73 per cent to have diarrhoea at some stage of the disease. 

Since diarrhoea is considered of bad prognostic significance(3) (19) a 
may be, that its low incidence among our patients is related to the low 
death ^ate of 4*5 per cent which was met with in this series. 

: Abdoininal pain was noted as present in 13 of the, 89 characteristic 
non-fatal cases, (14 per cent), was absent in 2 and there was no record 
for t^e.. remainder./ Tympanites ^as recorded for 21 patients, (23 per 
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cent) 5 was absent for 7, and for the remaining 61 there was no mention 
of this symptom. Vomiting at some time during the disease occurred in 
13 cases^ (14 per cent). 

Iljemorrhage ^vas noted in 5 instances, 5.(5 per cent oE the entire 
group. Also it was the cause of death in one of the fatal cases not 
included in the series of 89. This percentage corresponds closely with 
that found by Curschmann in Berlin and Osier in Baltimore but is much 
lower than the experience of Rogers who records haemorrhage in 17 per 
cent of his Indian series. Perforation was seen only in the fatal cases, 
occurring three times. 

Symjptoms referable to the nervous syslem .—Headache is recorded in 
40 cases, or 45 per cent. Delirium was noted for 10 patients, (11 per 
cent), stupor or coma for 7 (8 per cent), and subsultus tendinum in 
2 {2 per cent). Under this heading may be mentioned the complications 
occurring in four cases, two having developed post-febrile psychosis, one a 
multiple neuritis of the lower extremities and the fourth a condition of 
cardiac and nervous irritability. 

Miscellaneous signs and symptoms .—Rose spots ^Yere noted as present 
in 26 cases (29 per cent), absent in 6 (7 per cent), and in the remain¬ 
ing histories there is no mention. The spleen was enlarged in 18 eases 
(20 per cent), not enlarged in 11 (12 per cent), and in the remaining 
cases the records are silent on this point. Cough was present in 10 cases 
and bronchitis is recorded in three. 

Urine .—^Albumen was present in the urine of 13 patients (15 per 
cent), was absent in 19 (21 per cent). Casts were present in 8 eases (9 
per cent) and absent in 19 (21 per cent). In the remaining cases there 
were no records of the urinary examinations. 

Complications and sequelae .—Out of the 89 non-fatal cases the follow¬ 
ing complications and sequelae were recorded; malarial fever, twice; 
catarrhal otitis media, once; phlebitis of the internal saphenous, once;’ 
bronchial spirochetosis, twice; multiple neuritis of the lower extremities, 
once; posh-typhoid psychosis, twice; cardiac and neiwOus irritability, once; 
intestinal haemorrhage, five times. 

Among the fatal cases, Group I. it will be recalled there were, 3 cases 
of perforation and one of haemorrhage. 

TYPHOID FEVER A^IONO FILIPINOS. 

We have performed laboratory tests on 105 Filipinos suspected of 
having typhoid fever and obtained positive semin reactions, in sixty. 
Bacillus typhosus was recovered from the stools of three of these and 
from the blood of two. Twenty-one of the positive results were obtained 
from the San Fernando epidemic, and no case histories are available. 
From the remainder of the 60 we received clinical records for 26 patients 
of whom 1 died with perforation, 1 ran an entirely atypical course, 12 
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apparently wore rcooived iji the latst week ot a elassi(*iil typlioid attac'k 
while tlio remaining passed tlirougii a period of eontiniuMl fevcM- rang¬ 
ing from leu lo Ihirty’-iime days in length and awM-aging 

TliG.se lust 12 e{iso.Sj wliieli on <*Iiiucal grouiul.s aloiuj appeared lo be i.yplioid, 
are ineludcd in our Group IV. considered above, bill will be brjelly louclied on at 
this point in order to deternniie it* the ilisease in !ialiv(‘s dill'ers from that se<iii 
in the white man. All but two of these natives ran a febrile course of ov<‘r 
19 days. The onset was gradual in all iiislaiices. tlhilhs wen^ noted for two 
patients. The temperature chart showed a well delineil fastigium in scvcmi cases 
and the fever ranged at the height of the tlisease between 41)'^ and 41." 1(1 
Nose bleed oceurretl in throe, I’osc spots in two, markt‘d abiloniinal pain in four 
and tympanites in 7. Diarvhma was noted in 4, constipation in 5 and tlwMV 
was no record as to bowel movements in 3. As coiujilications, lucinorrbage c>c- 
eiiiTcd in two cases, po.st-t.yphoid psychosi.s in one and broncbial spiroc.ludosis in 
two 


From a study of thesis cases it can he said that iliey did not (lill'cM’ from 
typical typhoid fever of moderate and s(ivoro type as s(Hm among wliilo 
men in tlie United States or in the PhilippiiU'.s. 

The atypical cases w^liich constituted so larg(', a proportion ol! ilu', 
Filipino admissions in the Camp Gregg epidemic and o(^(ia8ionany cilso- 
where are of special interest because of their ])r()hal)lt! ifilc in spn,wading 
and keeping up infection. We have not had enough of them uikUt 
observation to make any analysis of their symptomatology proIiiahU'. 
Rogers found such types in 17.8 per cent of his patients in India,, tlds 
percentage being much lower than was seen in our series. How com¬ 
monly these atypical cases occur in the general native population is one 
of the unsolved problems of tropical medicine. 

Summing np the clinical aspects, we found that more than onvAhird 
of the admismns were atypicai and that the well marked exms of iijphoul 
in the Philippines, whether 4he patients were white or native,, differed 
in no essential respect from the same disease as seen m the United States 
and Europe, The experience corresponds in general with the findings of 
Rogers in India. The atypical cases were about equally common in the 
two races. 

ilXATION OF BACILLUS TYriIOSU.S TO THE SO-CAIXEl) UNDETERMINED FEVERS. 


It seems to us that the most important point brought out by the 
clinical study of the cases is the frequency of occuiTencc in the Philip- 
; pines of the short irregular and atypical forms of typhoid fever. Groups 
JI. and III. constituted 38.7 per cent of the entire 167 cases of typhoid 
vinfeetioh. Th^e two classes of mild infections formed 46.6 per cent o£ 
I the.iotal adinissions at Ludlo*w Barracks and 69.)^ per cent of the ad- 
j: amoh^ the.'Scouts at Camp Gregg. Without laboratory exami- 

I, suph aa prevailed at 

fcvers would hfitve 
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received a correct diagnosis. This clinical type of infection with Baciliu.'< 
iyphosns may acc'Oimt for a considerable part of the so-called iindeter- 
inined fevers met witli in the Tropics, the prevalence of which in our army 
is shown in Tables 111 and lY. The sanitary inipoidance of detecting 
such atypical typhoid eases is obvious. 

Throughout our analysis we have been on the look-out for cases cor¬ 
responding with the deseiiption of BrilFs disease but have seen none 
suggesting that condition or the recently described Manchurian 

typhoid. (24) 

lUAGNOSrS, PROGNOSIS, AND TRKATMENT. 

In the well-nuu'ked cases of h'ldioid in the Philippines the diagnosis 
can 1)e made by the usual symptoms and physical signs recognized in 
ieinperate climates. In the large group of short atypical fevers diagnosis 
is impossible without resort to laboratory procedures. The prognosis 
witli favorable facilities for treatment is good, the mortality for the last 
few years, as shown above, being about T' per cent and no higher than 
was seen in the United States. The study of our series suggested no¬ 
thing nev^' in the direction of treatment. Plydrotheraphy was almost 
universally practict?d and drugs were rarely used and only to relieve 
definite symptoms, Tho diet in general was liquid and consisted largely 
of tinned milk. 

T>.\TIT XV. A STUDY OP ItICOKNT TYPHOID RPIDKMrCS IN TilR PHILIPPINES. 

Mtiny epidemics of typhoid fever have been recorded among troops 
in the Philippines before this Board began the study of the subject. The 
outbreaks chronicled below are ones in the investigation of which tho 
Board took a share. The epidemic at San Fernando is ot* special interest 
in view of its (HX'urrence in the native population of a town wliere there 
was no contaid with an American garrison, the adjacent military post 
of (huup Wallace being occu])ie(l by native Scouts. 

SAN FPKNANDO (UNION) EPIDEMIC. 

In July 1010 wo learned timt an epidomic fever was prevailing in San Fernando 
and a member of the Board (Captain Bloombergh) was sent to investigate. 
San Fernando has a jiopnlation of 16,000 and is located on the coast about 240 
kilometers north of Manila. The mnnicipal records show that cholera visited the 
town in 1908 and is credited with 170 deaths. There are also recorded 34 deaths 
from intermittent fever, 26 from dysentery and diarrhoea and 9 from menigitis 
for the same year. In 1909 there are recorded 45 deaths from dysentery and 
diarrhoea, 12 from intermittent fever and one from meningitis. It is easy to see 
how typhoid may have been masked by these diagnoses during 1908 and 1909. 

Statistics as to the amount of illness prevailing in 1910 were difficult to obtain. 
A native doctor said there were many cases and a mortality of 60 per cent. 
An intelligent priest reported much sickness but few deaths. An American 
tesioher stated that out of an average enrollment of 392 children there have l>een 
28 caws of fever with 1 death. 

104912-6 
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We obtained blood specimens from 25 persons who admitted having had the 
fever during the preceding 3 months. Two of these were evidently dysentery, 
and from the remaining 23 we obtained positive Widal reactions in 20. In addi¬ 
tion one of the 18 specimens also agglutinated Bacillus 'paraiyphosvs “B*’ while 
all gave negative reactions w'ith Bacillus pavaiyphosus “A’*. Thirteen other 
natives who furnished no history of fever gave negative senmi i-oactions witli 
typhoid and paratyphoid bacilli. 

Cultures were made from the stools of 4 of the school children ill with a 
febrile disease, and Bac-iUus typhosus was isolated from two. One of these two 
patients gave a positive Widal reaction and from the other no blood was obtained. 

The sister of this last case had died with a disease of similar clinical nature. 
In one house visited there had been originally 11 occupants of whom two, both 
children, had recently died with fever. Eight others were sick at the same time, 
the mother alone escaping. Of the 8 who had been ill 5 gave positive Widal 
reactions. These two instances show liow the disease may have spread by contact 
but it must not he forgotten that in San Fernando, as in other Filipino towns, 
there is excellent opportunity for the spread of the disease by any or all of the 
recognized methods of infection. 

Blood smears from 42 natives, inluding all of the cases recorded above as 
giving positive typhoid findings, were examined for latent malaria and no organ¬ 
isms were discovered. 

FOET MILLS (COEKEGIDOB) EPIDEMIC. 

Three eases occurred on this island in December, 1910 and January, 1911. The 
first ease was the wife of a white civilian employee. The next two eases were 
white soldiers. Two other soldiers suffering from continued fever also gave 
positive Widlal reactions combined with negative cultural results from blood 
and stools. As these two men had received antityphoid vaccination, it is uncer¬ 
tain what the cause of their fever may have been. Several other soldiers with 
fever gave negative Widal reactions. A fourth case of undoubted typhoid in a 
native, woman occurred in May, 1911. 

The source of the infection in the above instances remains undetermined. 
The sanitary conditions on Corregidor were not favorable at that time because of 
the crowding and the great amount of construction going on. There was a 
large American garrison, a smaller force of Filipino troops and several thousand 
Bilibid convicts and native laborers engaged in work on the island. In addition 
many of the laborers had their families living in a village on Corregidor. The 
water supply was unsatisfactory in quantity and quality and the disposal of 
excreta w^ for the most part by dry earth closets or even more, primitive 
methods. 

CtJABTEL DE BSPA^A (MANILA) EPIDEMIC. 

Nine cases occurred in company of the 26th Infantry, fitll being taken 
eick within one week. No cases occurred in any of the 7 other companies at 
the post. The sanitary conditions were very good at this station and were tke 
4same for all the companies. The cook for company had a short fever and 
.^ve a positive Widal reaction. It was learned that two years before in the 
United States he had had a fever of a month’s duration followed by a relapse 
lasting one month. It was thought that he might be a carrier and respon- 
s£bl4, fdp the outbreak in his company. However, efforts to demonstrate the 
,steols^ .a^ urine were trasuccessful. The men attacked were not 
Moseiy with eacdx other In barracks so it seems probable that contact 

inieciiop;; Was hpt a factor in this epidemic. 
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LUDLOW BABBACKS (PAEANG) EPIDEMIC. 

During the years 1909 and 1910 a veiy extensive epidemic occurred at this 
post, there having been 80 ® admissions to hospital in a period of six months 
beginning October 1, 1909. The official population of the post for the period 
averaged about 850 persons. Two cases diagnosed as typhoid occurred earlier 
in the year, July and August, but whether these had any bearing on the susequent 
epidemic can not be determined. The admissions by months, including civilians, 
arc as follows: 


Table XVII .—Admissions for typhoid fever at Ludlow Barracks, Mindanao. 




1900 

1010 

Total. 

July. 

Au- Octo- Novem-Decern- Jan- 
gust. her. her. ber. uary. 

ruarj\ April. May. 

Admissions: 





Number_ 

1 

1 47 3 4 3 

12 *11 0 0 

>'82 

Per 1,000_ 


_ 52.69 3.45 5.51 3.58 

12.15 * 12.64 


Mean strength 


- 892 ■ 868 726 837 

988 '870 __ - _ 


of command. 






* See footnote 3. 

^ These figures are based on an examination of the post records and the actual clinical 
histories. They differ from the figures in the office of the chief surgeon, Philippines 
Division, which showed 4 less cases for October, 1 less for December, 2 less for January, 
and 2 less for March. The differences are due to certain civilians not being included 
In the official records. 

At this point it may be of interest to note that the records of the post show 
that there was a small epidemic of enteric fever at Parang in 1902, the admis¬ 
sions having been as follows: 

June, 1; August, 1; October, 4; November, G; December, 1. 

At the time of the occurrence of the 1909-1910 epidemic the sanitary condi¬ 
tions at the station, except for the water supply, were good. The post of Ludlow 
Barracks is located on an elevated, easily drained site, the grounds were well 
policed and tlie barracks and quarters were of modern construction. Excellent 
water closet and bath fixtures had been installed shortly before the outbreak, 
the outfall being in the ocean about 600 meters from the post. Plies were not 
common, this being the rule in the Philippines. 

At the time of the occurrence of the October cases the garrison had been 
stationed at Ludlow Barracks for a period greater than the longest recognized 
incubation period for typhoid fever, even granting that the early cases had been 
sick a couple of weeks before the disease was discovered. 

Distilled water was supplied for drinking, cooking, cleansing of the teeth, and 
for dish washing and its use enjoined by orders. There was no reason to think 

*The Twenty-third Infantry, which formed the garrison at Ludlow Barracks 
during this epidemic, embarked March 20, 1910, on transport en route to San 
Prancisco via Manila. At Manila ten suspects were transferred to the Division 
Hospital. Of these 4 proved to be suffierihg from typhoid. These should be 
included in the Parang epidemic, bringing the total humber of cases up to 80 
in six months. These 4 developing on the transport have been included in the 
11 admissions for March in Table XVII. 
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this water was contaminated. For flushing of closets and for bathing the supply 
was obtained from the Nitwa-n river, a rapid mountain stream draining a country 
inhabited by Moros and but little known. The water was piped about the post 
and in the adjacent town of Parang which is largely frequented by the soldiers. 
Tlmt this water at times was used for drinking, dish washing, and cleansing of 
tlie teeth can not he gainsaid. (*4) 

Hie Nit^van river is undoubtedly extensively contaminated n itli fec'ul niatior. 
(7) It is a custom of the Moros to defecate in running water. That typhoid 
fever is by no means infrequent among the natives in Mindana.o seems certain 
from the opinions referred to near the beginning of this report and from our own 
work. The Nitwan water was examined at the times of the two visits mad<*. to 
the post ])y memhers of the Board. No typhoid bacilli were isolated from it 
but its bacterial cmuit was very high and it w’as extensively infected with ih<? 
colon baeilus, (5) (6) Examination of the dock water (piped from a spring-fed 
stream) and of the Alphonso XIII .spring, which .supplied the swimming pool, 
showed high bacterial counts and the presence of a few colon bacilli. 

The town of Parang is a small village immediately adjacent to the post and 
depending for its support entirely upon the American garrison. A series of 
serum reactions with Bacillvs typhosm made by this Board during the epidemic 
on 84 of the inhabitants of Parang gave the following results: 


Table XVIII. —Widal (esls on ike wkahiianift of Barauff, Mindanao. 


Race. 

Number 

exam¬ 

ined. 

Positive 

reaction. 

Negative 

reaction. 

Sick at 
time of 
test. 

Chinese.. 

8 

1 

'■ 

7 

0 

Japanese___ 

10 

6 

i 

4 

Moros__ 

V2 

’; 


0 

Hindoos.... 

1 i 

1 0 

i 1 

0 

Filipinos_ _ _ _ 

5S 

1 

i 

1 

TrttiiT 

Bi 

_ __ I 

IB 

1 71 1 

! ® 


The five reported sick were all suffering from a disease clinically typhoid 
while two others who gave positive reactions had slight fever but no other 
symptoms. One of the latter was Japanese and the other a Filipino. A number 
of these sick persons were Japanese and Filipina prostitutes and their houses 
were still open to soldiers while the inmates were ill and not in any way 
isolated. (7) The opportunities to contract infections arc obvious. 

Major Page, who was Suigeon at Inidlow Barracks during October, NovemlKu, 
and December, in a report dated December 22, 1909, expressed the opinion that 
the ^idemic was water-borne, the source of infection being the Nitwan Kiver 
^ considered that the peculiar grouping of the cases in ceitain barracks was 
dtie to the Nitwan water supply having been first installed in those barracks, 

, shoirtly' before the outbreak. The evidence as to the coincidence of the dates 
of installing the pipes and the development of the cases in October seemed to 
US rather conflicting. During the later period of the epidemic, after Major 
departure, the same peculiar grouping of cases was evident although at 
tame; tW was iimtalled for all the barracks. 

’ , ^ occur after Major Page left Ludlow Barracks, flared 

up ia entirely foUoiimng the departure 

oemphie md disinfection of the 
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larmchs before the new garrison entered them. This was carried out under the 
supervision of Major Clayton wlio believed the epidemic was spread by contact 
and not by water. 

This Board made two investigations of the epidemic, one in the fall of 1909 
and the other in the spring of 1910.(5) (6) From all the evidence at liand 
several months after the disease had entirely disappeared we concluded: 

(1) That the Nitwaii river was badly contaminated with human excrement 
and that very probably some of the cases originated from drinking this impure 
water at a time wheu it contained Bebcillus typhosus. There was no positive 
evidence to show how the first cases originated. 

(2) That the spread of the epidemic was due mainly to contact infection, 
including in tliis the probability of cooks or attendants infecting food while 
handling it in the kitchens and dining rooms. We based this opinion mainly 
on the following facts: (a) The va,st majority of the cases for the whole period 
of six months were peculiarly grouped in certain barracks, one group of adjacent 
organizations having few or no cases while another group of contiguous buildings 
had many cases, (fe) The cases in Parang, where unboiled Nitwan water %vas prob¬ 
ably in very general use for drinking, were all among individuals coining in close 
personal contact with the troops. (<?) No cases occurred among the officers and 
non-commissioned officers living in separate quarters, (d) Typhoid disappeared 
from among the troops at Ludlow Barracks following a change in the garrison 
and rigid disinfection of the buildings. The period of freedom has now been 
over a year.^ (c) There was complete failure to suppress the epidemic by means 
of stringent measures based on the water borne theory. 

The dates of admission of the cases to hospital largely supports the contact 
theory, but too much reliance should not he placed on this point since the 
clinical records indicate that many men had been sick between one and two 
weeks before going on sick report. 

Efforts were made to locate typhoid bacillus carriers but without success. 

A more extended discussion of some features of this epidemic can be found 
in the references (4), (5), (6), and (7), A *‘spot map’^ of the post and the dates 
of admission are on file in the offices of the Surgeon General of the Army and the 
chief surgeon, Philippines Division under the heading shown in reference. (6) 
The clinical aspects of the Parang epidemic are of considerable interest as 
possibly showing a rather unusually large percentage of extremely mild cases. 
The diagnosis in all cases was made as a result of a positive Widal reaction 
(1 to 50 in one hour), nearly all of these serum tests having been performed by 
members of the Board. None of the patients considered had ever received anti¬ 
typhoid vaccination. In several instances the blood, stool or urine cultures 
were positive for Bacillus typhosus. On many soldiers suffering from slight 
indispositions the Widal reaction was tried with negative results. 

Including the July case and the 4 cases detected after the 23d Infantry left 
Parang we have clinical records of 81 patients in whom there was a positive 
Widal reaction. Of these three died, a mortality of 3.7 per cent. One showed 
at autopsy ''congestion and slight ulceration” of PeyePs patches. He apparently 
died of overwhelming toxajmia about the 17th day of the disease. The second 
patient died of toxcemia on the 22d day and at autopsy showed the character¬ 
istic intestinal lesions of typhoid. The Bacillus typhosus was isolated from the 

* Eight months after the epidemic ceased one case of typhoid was admitted 
to the hospital. The patient was a native. Three months later an American 
; civilian was admitted with typhoid fever and two months after this another 
Uative; the latter coming fi:om a neighboring barrio. 
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heart blood. The third case died of general peritonitis followiiig perforation of 
the ileum. Autopsy slio^ved enlarged and ulcerated Foyer's patches. 

Forty-one cases^ constituting 50.() per cent of the wliolo, show on the chart 
a continued fever ranging from sixteen to forty <lays and averaging 2G.4 days. 
The temperature charts of 33 wove classed as typical of typlioid, showing a 'svcll 
marked fastigium which averaged 38".8 C. iu tlireo cases 30°.4 (\ in seventeen. 
40° G. in twelve, and 40®.5 C. in one. 

Diarrhoea was noted in 11, constipation in 21 and regularity of the bowels in 
9. Rose spots were recorded in 7 cases and dicrotic pulse in G. (JoinpUeatiou.s 
occurred in the shape of multiple jieripheral neuritis in one and post-ty])hoid 
psychosis, requiring transfer to the United States, in another. 

In this gi’oup of 41, Bacillus typhosus was recovered from the blood of two, 
the stools of two and the urine of one. 

The records of 27 of the cases (constituting 33.3 per cent of the whole) 
showed temperature curves which resembled the last week or ten days of a 
typical typhoid chart. In one of these 27 eases Bacillus typhosus was isolated 
from the stool, in another from the urine. It is believed that these patients had 
been suffering from a mild attack of typhoid fever for periods ranging from 
live to fifteen days before admission toTiospital. 

A third group consisting of 10 cases (12.3 per cent of the whole) presented 
trivial rises of temperature lasting for a few days and bearing no resemblance to 
the classical' typhoid fever chart. All showed clear-cut serum reactions and from 
the stools of 3 the Bacillus typhosus was recovered. There is no reasonable doubt 
that all were suffering from c.x:tremely mild and atypical typhoid fever, or else 
were just at the end of an attack which had never caused theni to be excused from 
duty. Their actual appearance on sick report vvas not due to their own volition 
biit was' the result of the general taking of temperatures and admission to hospital 
of all who showed any degree of fever. 

Of the 81 cases considered above 3 were natives arid the remainder Americans. 
The total number considered (81) does not include the 6 cases in the adjacent 
town of Parang and referred to in Table XIX. 

Taken as a whole, the epidemic was characterized by constipation, absence of 
haemorrhage, very slow pulse, rarely over 100 and often normal, by a largo 
ratio of very mild or ambulatory cases, and by a low mortality, 3,7 per cent 
An analysis of the October epidemic was made by Lieutenant Charles T, Dulin 
and Of the whole period of the epidemic by Lieutenant Clarence E. Fronk^ 

• . CAMP EIDETOGB (LOj3 BAffOS) KPIDEiffIC. 

Eleven cases of typhoid fever occurred at this post during July and August, 
ioOO, the garrison consisting of 4 companies of the 7th Infantry. The cases 
were quite evenly distributed. One patient was a commissioned officer and ot the 
10 enlisted patients, 4 came from “C”. company, 3 from company, 2 from “B” 
company and 1 from ‘T)?’ company., ' 

The post of T<os Bafios is situated on an elevated, well drained site The 
&trth closet "system was in use at the time of the epideinic The -water for 
(jrinking purposes was boiled That for bathing is derived from a stream, th6 
jintake Ja /^nsideratble distance up on Mount Makiling. The possibility of 
its having Ib^n infected can hot bo excluded. An effort made at this laboratory 
cai^rs*^.a^ the. company cooks or elsewhere in the command was 
^tiee^M.\!;rhe'^rrisqn'^ayne, near Detroit, (wherp typhoid is 
sai^ baye bhvAprirS'O, 1009, and arrived at Ca'ihp EldridgC on 

June 6^ 19^,' first case pf^.typhoid qnteredfhospital July 3," 1009* A 

stndy ol his 4tart of flio h^t ■trwre daseS, admitted'July 0 and 
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10 respectively, would indicate that the patients came into the hospital in the 
first few days of their typhoid course. It appears, therefore, that the infection of 
these first eases W'as gained after the troops arrived at Camp Eldridge. As far 
as could bo learned, there was no typhoid fever in the adjacent town of Los 
Banos except for the case of a soldier who while on furlough had been living 
at tlie hotels in Los Bafios and developed typhoid there. He subsequently died 
of the disease in the Division Hospital. (8) The ice and bottled waters produced 
by a commercial company in Los Banos fell under suspicion, since they were in use 
among the soldiers. Samples of the bottled products examined by the Bureau of 
'Health in Manila were negative for the bacillus of Ebertb. 

It Avas found impossible to locate the origin of the epidemic. - Its manner of 
spread was not definitely determined hut was very probably due to flies which 
-were numerous at that time and may have carried the organism from the dry 
earth closets infected by the first case. 

Of the 11 eases reported as typhoid 10 presented temperature charts with 
febrile periods ranging from twelve to forty-one days and averaging 23.1 days. 
'All but one of these .showed a well-marked fastigium. From the blood of 4 the 
Bacillus typhosus was isolated, four others gave positive Widal reactions and in 
the two remaining eases no Widal reaction was performed but the diagnosis was 
clear on clinical grounds.. 

The eleventh case, diagnosed as typhoid is of a doubtful nature. The tem¬ 
perature curve is not characteristic and one Widal reaction and one blood culture, 
both done on the 11th day, 'were negative, 

A large number of mild cases of fever occurring in the command at the time 
were, negative for Widal reaction and blood culture at the Laboratory of the 
Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases. As dengue was epidemic in the post 
at the saxne time as the typhoid outbreak, the number of cases requiring labora¬ 
tory observations was considerable. 

The progress of the disease in this epidemic was characterized by lassitude, 
headache, constipation, rose spots, enlarged spleen and dicrotic pulse. The 
charts indicate that constipation existed in 7 patients, regularity in 1, and 
abnormal frequency of bowel movement in two. Abdominal pain was marked in 
one case, delirium in another and intestinal heemorrhage in two. There were no 
deaths. 

CAMP GKEGG (BAYAMBANO) EPIBEMIO. 

Fifteen cases of typhoid are recorded among the Philippine (native) Scouts 
at this post between November 20, 1909, and April 5, 1910. Tliirteen of these 
■gave positive Widal reactions at the laboratory of the Board. As the other 
two had an irregular fever and as Widal and stool cultures were negative, wo 
have excluded them from consideration. 

This epidemic is of much interest because the entire command at this post is 
native with the exception of the commissioned officers and a half dozen non¬ 
commissioned staff officers. 

The post is built on a slight elevation, located in a broad, poorly drained 
plain. The region is very malarious. The barracks are in rather poor condition. 
Fasces are disposed of by the dry earth closet system. Flics are not common. 
I)nnking water is distilled. Water for bathing is piped over the post and drawn 
from ^the Agno River, a muddy and badly contaminated stream:. There; is ^ no 
doubt that the Scouts frequently drink this water in the post and in, the town of 
Bayainbang, which adjoins, the post. Lieutenant Huber in his report of the, epi¬ 
demic expresses the opinion that typhoid is constantly present in Ba'yainbang and 
states that ho has seen several cases in the families of Scouts living in'the *to^vh. 
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The clinical lii&loiics of Ihebc cases aic \eiy meaner, hnt tlie cluiriH show some 
points of interest. Tno of the cases are classed as tyj)i(*al typhoid, the febrile 
course being at least twenty days in one and nineteen in the other. There was 
a \vell-inarked fastiginni. One case had a relaps(» of twelve days’ duration and 
the other a post-typhoid psychosis. Two others might ha\c‘ been diagnosed clinii*- 
ully as very mild typhoid, the febrile pc.iiod after entry to hospital being between 
ten and t^velve days and the temperature einvo not typical. The nin(‘ reinaiaiiig 
cases sliowed fever foi a week or ten day's and may' well have been (dthev entirely 
atypical or the last portion of a typical ly'phoi<l chart. 

The stools during convalescence were negative in these iliirteeu eases and 
cultures from small quantities of blood taken fiom several in the eailier pari 
of the disease were negative. Tlie specilic diagnosis of typhoid rests solely on 
positive agghitination reactions with Bacillm lyphosns. We might question the 
certainty of this method of diagnosis in the atyqiical cases were it not for the 
following points: (a) Two of the cases gave first a negative reaction foUow'ed a 
few days later by a positive one. (&) Many »Seouts at the post during the same 
period who were suffering from mild fevers reacted negatively, (c) We have done 
Widals on several hundred healthy natives and only rarely have obtained a 
positive reaction. 

i.hc writei* as representati\e oL* tlie Board ai the present i'uno, wishes 
to acknowledge his obligalions to tlio maiij' medical ofliecrs at iho 
Division Hospital and tliroughotxt the Philippine Islands wlio liavc 
furnished the materials Tor the laboratory studies and the clinical records 
for the analysis, and also to the former members of the Board who did 
a large part of the laboratory e.xamination[B on which this report is based. 

’ P.VKT V. COJSrCLUiSIOlVS. 


1. Typhoid is a widely ^cattero(l and ooinmon cliHcase in the Philip¬ 
pines; its incidence in Manila is above the average i*ate for the United 
States and is exceeded by’' only a few of tlie worst American cities; 
the average admission rate among American soldiers in the Philippines 
exceeds that for the tx'oops serving in the United States; medical olfieers 
from many regions report its frequent occurrence among the Filijiinos. 

2. The statistics from the Filipino (native) Scoxits show a mucli 
lower typhoid rate than for white troops, possibly due to failure to 
diagnose the atypical cases. 

3. Widal reactions performed on the blood of 5J)1 healthy Filipinos 
suggest a comparatively recent attack of typhoid in about 6 per cent 
of adults, but do not indicate that the disease is prevalent in childhood. 

4. Many epidemics have occurred among soldiers in the Philippines 
and three outbreaks among natives have been studied. Epidemics of 
great severity among the Filipinos are either rare or unnoticed. 

5. oecxiirmce of the disease in the Philippine Islands is quite 
fivenly distrihuted throughout the year. The incidmee is least in the 
wona qharters: 


qf The Widal reaction 


in typhoid fever in the 
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7. Paratyplioid organisms are occasionally isolated in the Philippines. 

(S. The lencocyte count in typhoid remains normal for whites and 
is slightly inc*reas(‘d tor natives. Tlie ditl'erential count is normal 
for both races. 

9. The mortality lor white troops in the Philippine Islands during 
the last five years has been no higher than at home. It appears some¬ 
what higher for .Filipinos Imt this may he due to failure to diagnose 
all the mild cases. 

10. More than a third of the cases of enteric fever^ whether among 
Xmericaus or Filipinos^ are entirely atypical and can not be diagnosed 
without laboratory methods. 

11. Over one-half of the cases occurring in the Philippine Islands can 
be diagnosed clinically and differ in no essential particular from typhoid 
fever as seen at home. This is true for both American and Filipino 
cases. 

12. Much work still needs to be done among the natives to estimate 
the actual amount of mild and at 3 T;)ical typhoid wliich is occurring 
and to determine why extensive and destnictivc epidemics are not more 
often seen. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 


Map whowing tlic distribution of typhoid fever in the Philippine Ifiknds: in 
far iirf it luis eome under the observation of the military antliorities. 
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THE WASSERMAN REACTION IN SYPHILIS, LEPROSY, AND 

YAWS.’ 


By JIouAcm Brx)()JMiiifli£Gii.‘“ 

{From I hr (‘nitcd Stalrft Army Board for the Hiudy of Tropical DiNCnscs aji they 
/'Jxist in the PMUppme Tftlandft.) 


^Pliose observations ^vere undertaken witli a view of determining if 
ilie Wasseman reaction could be obtained in certain tropical diseases 
in which it has been reported bj^ some authors to be positive. Owing 
io a scarcity of material at the time the work was being done we were 
able to examine only two eases of yaws. The methods we employed for 
making the tests followed in general the original procedure of Wasser- 
inan except as regards the antigen, which wuis prepared from normal 
guinea-pig heaii;. 

Sheep are not slaughtered iu Manila and fresh sheep’s blood from different 
animals can not therefore be obtained. The cells used in all our tests were 
obtained at different times as needed from the blood of the same sheep. Only 
during the last series of tests did the suspicion arise that the sheep had 
been ble<l too frequently, and thei*ofore the cells were fragile and less resistant 
than usual to the combined influence of amboceptor and complement. The cells 
were thoroughly washed and used on the same day as prepared. The dose was 
1 cubic centimeter of a 5 per cent suspension in 0.85 per cent salt solution. 

The complement was the serum of a guinea pig killed on the day of the test, 
fn this factor we found great variation in concentration. At times the scrum 
was foxmd to be almost devoid of complement. On several occasions we attempted 
to prcflorvo tlio complement by the addition of sodium chloride according to 
the method of Hecht(i) but without good results. The dose of the complement 
was 0.1 cubic centimeter, or, as employed in actual practice, 1 cubic centimeter 
of a 1: 9 dilution, in salt solution. 

The liiemolytie amboceptor was the inactivated serum of a rabbit which liad 
been immunized by successive doses of well-washed sheep cells. As a rule, wo 
have used the amboceptor in the dilution of 1: 600. Our practice has been to 
take at least twice the amount which, with 0,1 cubic centimeter of complement, 
completely hsemolyzed 1 cubic centimeter of a 6 per cent suspension of blood cells 
in one hour, requiring, however, complete hsemolysis with the quantify used in 

' Head, by permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division, before the 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Philippine Islands Medical Association at Manila, 
P. L, February 22 to 24, 1911* 

* Majqr, Medical Corps, United States Army. 
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one-half hour. The invariable dose was one cubic centimeter of the diluted serum. 
The amboceptor has remained stable for over four months, preserved after in¬ 
activation in sealed ampoulles. 

The blood serum of the patients as ii rule was removed from the veins at tlie 
bend of the elbow on the dsiy preceding the test and the serum from the clot 
was inactivated on the same or following day. tt was found later that O.G or 
0.8 cubic centimeter of serum could be obtained from the blood removed by deep 
puncture from the finger and collected in small tubes. The serum resulting from 
the clot w’as centrifugalized and later placed in similar small tubes, floated on 
corks in water and inactivated. All inactivation was done at .55° to 56° 0. for 
one-half hour. The serum at first was tried in the two doses of 0.1 and 0.2 
cubic centimeter diluted with the necessary quantity of salt solution. Later the 
dose of 0.2 cubic centimeter was used exclusively. 

The antigen was made by grinding guinea-pig heart together with sand in a. 
mortar and adding to this 50 cubic centimeters of 95 per cent alcohol. This 
was heated to 60° 0. for two hours, shaken from time to time, and then filtered. 
The dose was found to be Q.l cubic centimeter, twice this amount inhibiting 
haemolysis. The antigen has apparently remained a constant factor. 

The actual technique of the reaction as carried out by us does not 
differ from that usually employed. On all occasions on which the reac¬ 
tion was made, a positive sypliilitic and a normal serum were used as 
the main controls of the effective specific action of our reagents. The 
sera were likewise tested to determine whether they, independently ol* 
the antigen, bound the complement or whether they were actively Iioeino- 
lytic with cells alone, or in the presence of complement. Wliile it was 
found in actual practice that one hour was a sufficient length of time 
for the reaction, the final reading was always made at the end of two 
hours after the addition of the haemolytic amboceptor and red blood 
cells. 

At the time of our preliminary titration to establiBli the strength of 
our amboceptor, we made controls of cells plus complement, amboceptor 
and antigen, to show that the antigen did not inhibit hiemolysis; and 
of cells plus complement and of cells pins amboceptor to show that 
haemolysis did not occur under these conditions. 

It. is to be noted first of all that the results reached by us depend on 
the action of an antigen derived from normal heart and the question 
of the specificity of action of our antigen comes immediately into 
question. For our tests we have been unable to obtain syphilitic foetal 
organs in the city of Manila, and we may add that the work of others 
being conducted along lines similar to our work at the present time in 
Manila, is likewise undertaken with a similar antigen from normal 
qrgaais. In* July, 1910, Wassennan(2) still advocated the use of syphi¬ 
litic organs in the preparation of the antigen and the good results 
; .:wclxed by Dean(^) on the ^reaction in idiots, referred to by Wasserman 

that in certain lines of research such an 
Bayly(4») used ah alcoholic extract of 
godd r^nlte as with an alcoholic extract 


might indicate 
a neceesity. 
^ obtained a& 
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of foetal syphilitic liver. Tlie question is far from being decided but 
the weight of evidence would seem to indicate that extracts of syphilitic 
organs are not superior as specific antigens to the extracts of normal 
organs. 

Tn all^ 95 eases have been examined by us. Of these the following 
76 gave negative results: 

Beve7\iy-slx cases showing negaiwe Wasserman reactions. 


Num¬ 

ber 

of 

cases. 

Clinical condition. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

coses. 

Clinical condition. 

18 

Leprosy. 

1 

Exophthalmic goitre. 

17 

Syphilis or suspected syphilis. 

1 

Otitis media chronio. 

9 

Syphilophobia. 

1 

Pemphigus. 

5 

Dysentery, amoebic, chronic. 

1 

Rheumatism, muscular. 

2 

Dysentery, amoebic, acute. 

1 

Gastritis, alcoholic. 

1 

Dysentery, bacillary, acute. 

1 

Neurasthenia and syphilopho¬ 

2 

Rheumatism, articular chronic. 


bia. 

1 

Iritis. 

2 

Dengue. 

1 

Malaria, tertian, acute. 

1 

Ulcer of the log. 

1 

Rodent ulcer. 

1 

Fever, type undetermined. 

1 

Liver abscess. 

1 

Osteoma of the tibia. 

1 

Suspected leper. 

6 

Healthy Filipinos. 


It will be observed that in the above list a certain number of eases 
are tropical diseases of a protozoal or presumably protozoal nature. It 
was our desire to work particularly on the reaction as applied to tropical 
diseases, but we have failed to obtain the material which we most desired. 

Apaii from the syphilitics enumerated in the table our negative 
results have not been disappointing, and are entirely in agreement with 
our ideas of the results of Wasserman reactions properly carried out. 
Many of the cases were taken from the ward for normal controls, but 
on account of the habits in general of many of our patients, we. habit¬ 
ually used several normal controls at each examination. 

Certain cases were examined for purposes of diagnosis, notably the 
two following: 

A case of ulcer which gave a history of a sore, of eighteen months*’ duration 
on the dorsum of the nose. The first examination made of this patient’s serum 
showed a slight inhibition of hemolysis; subsequent examinations proved that 
the case was negative. Long continued mercurial treatment had no effect on 
the condition, and the case was considered to be one of rodent ulcer. 

A case of osteoma of the right leg, which gave a. history of a chancroid or 
soft sore on the penis in 1901 and no history of secondaries or any other symptom 
or sign of sypliilitic infection. The man noticed a swelling of the right shin 
in 1905 and states that occasionally it aches but as a rule he had no trouble 
,in any way due to its presence. The soldier is married and his wife has two 
healthy children. Until the Wasserman test was used it was thought the tumor 
was very probably a syphilitic periostitis. 
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The seventeen cases in which clear luetic liistories were obtained, but 
which gave a negative Wassernian reaction were!, to a certain extent, 
disappointing, although (lie results were not out ol accord witli the 
findings oJ‘ some othej* observers, as will be sliowii in the discussion a, 
little further on. The tliree i'ollowing are ol* int(‘rest among the syplii- 
litics who gave negative roaclions. 

One case was a patient wlio liad severe riipial Icssicms and whose 

serum was examined one week after tlie administration of Salvarsan (“GOO”). 
The case reacted negatively. IJowevcr, it must be stated that the patient liad 
been for a long time on very vigorous treatment with mercurials. lie had not 
previously been examined witli the Wassennan reaction because of our frequent 
negative results in cases under treatment. 

Another, which had been under mercm*ial treatment only three or four days 
reacted negatively. This soldier originally had a chancre in the inner canthus^ 
of the eye in which one of the Board had demonstrated Tirponama pallidum. 
The reaction was made shortly after the appearance of a rash. Whether the 
absence of the reaction was due to an insullicient liberation of antibodies, or to 
the treatment received we arc of course unable to say. 

A third case of more than passing interest was that of right-sided hemiplegia. 
This undoubtedly was a syphilitic condition occurring as it did in a young man 
who gave a history of a typical primai’y lesion, the usual secondaries, an iritis, 
and finally, almost two years after infection, a hemiplegia with aphasia. This 
patient had been thoroughly under treatment with mercurials and iodide, par¬ 
ticularly for the month or so preceding transfer to the Division Hospital. The 
Wasserman reaction was negative. That the condition was really syphilitic was 
demonstrated to our satisfaction by the marvellous improvement which the patient 
showed after treatment with Salvarsan. • 

The remaining fourteen syphilitic cases which gave negative reactions 
had all been under treatment for several months. 

A syraposiuin on the theory and workings of the Wasserman reaction w'as 
held at the Seventy-eighth Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, 
and on this occasion Wasserman(2) made some statements which are pertinent 
at tliis point. He said exhaustive investigations have shown that in the majority 
of recent cases we can cause the disappearance of the reaction through quicksilver 
treatment, Ehrlich’s new arsenic preparation appears to cause in a higher per¬ 
centage the disappearance of the reaction; whether permanently or not can not 
yet be decided, 

Mulzer,(5) working both with the original Wassennan procedure and witli a 
modified method, has demonstrated that during a mercurial course the serunt 
ines^im may change frequaitly from positive to negative and again to positive 
at intervals and concludes that it can not be used to determine the sufficiency 
of A core, and that for diagnostic purposes it should not be utilized during or 
imm^dlatefy after a course of mercurial treatment. 

It is useless to repeat the various reports in the literature which show the 
. that are obtained in attempting to secure positive reactions with 

of syphilisi EEarrisonfS) quot^ various authors who have proved 
i { deviating power to a certain extent, He found that 

at' <1- the ebmplement for h»malytic amboceptor 
<»MEfes’a considerably higher percentage 
^th the same serum 
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heated.for thirty or. sixty minutes respectively. If this is conlirriied, an improved 
technique in this direction may result for the investigation of the sera of treated 
cases. We note in his table of results (7) the statement that of 151 cases of 
secondary syphilis, 130 were positive; 15 were negative, and, in a footnote, he 
says that 13 of those negative oin‘s had rinteivcd at least one course of inunctions 
or injections. 

The i*o] lowing is a list of our twenty cases whicli gnvo a positive 
Wassennaii reaction. 


Twenty cases shaminy jyosUive Wasserman reactions. 


Num- 
1 ber of 

• Cliiucal conflition. 1 

Nxim- 
ber of 

Clinical condition. 

1 oases. 

1 

|. ... 

! 5, 

1 

1 

Syphilis secondary. 1 

cases. 

1 

j Dementia, pnecox. 

7 

Syphilis tertiary. 

1 

Periostitis, chronic. | 

ii 

Loprosy. 

] 

I Rheumatism, acute art.ieular ] 

1 

1 _ ' 1 

Yaws. 


(probably syphilitic). | 


Ilio vSniaJl percentage of positive results obtained by us in cases' of 
]e[)rosy was refeirod to l)riefly in the last quarterly report of the Board. 
We stated then that 18 out of cases were negative, and that of the 
three positive, one gave a clear history of syphilis of se\'en years'' duration. 
The two remaining positive cases passed from observation and we unfortu¬ 
nately were unable to make inquiry from them as to the existence of 
syphilitic infection or infection with yaws at some previous time, 

Weehsehnann and Meier (8) have recorded one case of leprosy 'in which the 
rciaction was positive, rising extract of syphilitic liver. The case had originally 
been considered syphilitic, but later lepra bacilli were demonstrated in the lesions. 

Eitner,(0) after Imving obtained a positive reaction in a case of leprosy with 
a watery extract of leprous tissue, later secured in a second case a positive 
reaction using as an antigen au alcoholic extract of normal guinea-pig heart. 

Cases reftTred to frequently in the literature are tl»ose of Slatineanu and 
DanielopoIu.(i.O), (li) Thoir tirst report referred to 2Q cases of leprosy examined 
by means of leprous antigen and of these 20 were completely positive and 4 
more were reported positive, although the complement fixation was less eom- 
pletjO. with alcoholic extract of syphilitic liver their results were difl'erent. 
Of 2J cases examined, 11 were “completely positive,” 5 apparently leas so, and 
the remainder negative. At present the general tendency of workers on the 
Wasserman reaction is to deal with positive and negative reactions only, al¬ 
though occasionally the importance of partial reactions is emphasized. In this 
connection we might add that almost invariably our results have been distinctly 
positive or negative and only in rare instances lias there been a partial arrest 
of hcomdlysis in negative cases. 

Baermann and Wetter, (12) working in Sumatra, found that there was about 
7 per cent of manifestly syphilitic individuals present anaong their laborers 
and that about 20 per cent of apparently healthy workmen gave a positive 
Wasserman reaction. Their percentage of positive reactions in leprosy varied 
between 50 and 65 per cent* the difference depending upon the type of leprous 
lesions present. Syphilitic antigen was used in their tests. 

104912 -. ■’ * 0 
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From our own limited experience we consider it doubtful if a posi¬ 
tive Wasserman reaction is to be obtained as a result of infection with 
the Bacillus leprm. Before attributing; a positive reaction in a lej)cr lo 
his leprosy alone it is netessary to consider llui possibility not only of 
syphilitic taint but also of iiiescnl or anhaaslent fratnlxesia. 'I’liis liilier 
is especially important when woi'kinjr with leprosy in those paiis of tlie 
Tropics where yaws is prevalent. Ilceently, we have seen a Filipino 
leper who also showed typical lesions of yaws. 

In yaws we were able to make observations on only two individuals. 
The serum of one case was forwarded to us by Ijieutcmant J. 11. Barber, 
Medical Corps, from Conegidor Island, and (.'anic from a young Fili¬ 
pino adult in the active stage of the disi*ase. The diagnosis was based 
on tire clinical appeai-ances and on the ])rcs(!n,ee of Treponema pertenue, 
in the nodules. Idie second senrni was oblained froiri a lon-voar-old 
boy who had long btHin a frequeirler of tire skin clinic at St. Paid's Hos¬ 
pital in Manila. Both of these sera gave iho same strong inhibition of 
hmmolysis that wc obtained fronr our untrealed syphilitic cases. The 
finding eonfinns the results of many others wdro have tried the serum 
reaction on yaw's. It will be of interc.st to add that seven days afliir 
treatmeirt with “fiOG'' in the Philippines Oeneral Hospital, to which 
we had transfcri-ed tire boy and where we obtained the blood a second 
time through the corirtcs.y of Dr. Donald Clregg, the scrum i-eaetion of 
the second case remained positive. Eviderrtly the time was not sulTi- 
ciently long for the substances in the blood arising from the activities 
of the Treponema pertenue, to disappear. Inciderrtally, the recovery in 
this case was remarkably rapid, although tlie hoy had done' very [loorly 
on the iodide of potash treatment given him at; the clinic ovci- a jrcriod 
of more than a year. 

Of the syplrilitic cases which gave [lositivc scrum reactions few had 
ever been on mercurial treatment and not one bad been recently treatwl. 
Four cases gave negative histories of previous syphilitic infection and 
in two thet diagnmis could not have, been tnndc without the aid of llie 
Wasserman reaction. 

One patient had been transferred to the Division Hospital with the diagnosis 
of (dironic periostitis, cause unknown, and liad been on sick report at intervals 
during the preceding eight months, tho total period of disability being more 
than three months. The diagnosis of ^hills was made by us on the strength 
of a positive Waaserman reaction. The condition began to improve shortly after 
the Biauguration of mercurial treatment and the soldier was suVmwiuently »e- 
iiwed to duty. 

- n transfeiTcd to the Division Hospital with 

I' W, fljSjgnc^S of. inalaiial fever after a considerable time on eick report. There 
ssrinptos in th)ie. case other than the presence of fever, and 
;tW,«spsctatioiB;;of obtaining.a-.n^iative residt. The 
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reaction was positive. The therapeutic test confirmed the diagnosis of syphilis 
as the febrile condition disappeared promptly on the institution of mercurial 
treatment. 

The third case gave a history of previous syphilis. One. thumb, showing 
rupial ulcera,tion, had been removed on account of the resemblance of the lesion 
to carcinoma, and the failure of the condition to improve on mercurial treatment. 
This case gave a good VVasserman reaction in spite of previous treatment with 
mercury and, after an intravenous injection of Salvarsan, the rupial condition, 
wliich was then general, disappeared promptly. 

Altogether the Board has been pleased with the practical results of 
idle Wassernian reaction and it is a matter of regret tliat we were unable 
to make a wider use of it in our study of tropical diseases because of 
difficulty in securing suitable material at this time. 

In conclusion, acknowledgment is made to the various officers of the 
Division Hospitd, particularly Captain Snyder and Lieutenant Shields, 
from whose wards the majority of onr patiente were secured, for kindly 
codpevaiion and many courtesies extended. 
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REVIEW. 


Practical Bacteriology, Blood Work and Animal Parasitology including Bac¬ 
teriological Keys, Zoological Tables and Explanatory Clinical Kotes. By 
E. R. Stitt, A. B., Ph. G., M. D., Surgeon, U. S. ITavy; Graduate T^oiidon 
School of Tropical Medicine; Associate Professor of Medical Zoology, Phil- 
ippine Medical School. * * * Second edition revised and enlarged with 
91 illustrations. Cloth. Pp. 345. Price, $1.50. Phihulelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co., 1910. 

The reviewer’s prejudice against all pocket manuals is strong. As a 
rule they contain nothing but what may be had in the larger works, and 
in the attempt to abridge it becomes a task to know what to omit and 
what to include. As a result many important facts are omitted, others are 
only partially stated, if not actually given a wrong setting, and hence 
the student receives a wrong conception of the actual facts in the case. 

While the volume under consideration is no exception to the above 
criticisms, still it contains some things that the student will not readily 
find elsewhere. It is more than a compilation ot facts from larger works. 
The author has drawn extensively from his wide experience as a clinical 
laboratory worker and teacher, both in the temperature zones and in the 
Tropics, which gives the book a different setting from the ordinary pocket 
manual, and forms the real worth of the volume. The reviewer would not 
recommend it as a text-book, but the busy interne in the hospital and the 
practising physician would find it helpful and suggestive. 

V. L. A. 
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ADDISON’S DISEASE AND ADRENAL TUBERCULOSIS. 


By B. C. CROWEi^n, 

(From the Pathological Lahoralory of licllecue Hospittil, New York, and the 
liiologU'ftl Lahorator}}, Bureau of Science, ^fam^a, P. /.) 


.1NTTRODXIOTIOX. 

ExtctiBive clinical, pathological, and experimental investigations into 
the pathogenesis of the symptom-eoinplex described by Addison have to a 
large extent failed to elicit any more positive knowledge of the subject 
than was originally possessed by tliat autlior. Fniversal recognition lias 
been accorded the establishment of the syniptom-coniph'.\' of asthenia, 
anaemia, pigmentation of cutaneous and mucous surfaces, with nervous 
and gastro-intcstinal disturbances as a clinical entity, and its frequent 
association with destruction of the adrenals by tuberculosis. However, 
the problems of the pathological anatomy and physiology of this disease 
have become increasingly difficult proportionately to the number of its 
investigators. 

That Addison’s disease and tuberculo.sia of the adrenals arc frequently 
associated and that there is some causal relationship between them is 
generally admitted; still the occurrence of apparently unequivocal cases of 
Addison’s disease without adrenal destruction, and cases of adrenal de¬ 
struction by various causes without the appropriate symptoms, has fur¬ 
nished many difficulties in the solution of the problem. In 370 cases 
106078 346 
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of tv[)ii.'al A(l<li{^oii’s <lis(‘asi‘ t‘olk‘ctcHl hy Ix*\vin,(*> sound a<li'(Mijils \v(‘r(‘ 
fomul in 1*2 per eoni and diseasod ones in SS p(M- ccMii. 

Typical cmscs of Aildisun's (Iis<*as(‘ associalad with dcsi nud ion of tlu* jidrcnnls 
l)y caiisoM other tlnin tuhcr(‘nl<»sis are not hifixwjiUMil. Soni<‘ of ilu'se have Immmj 
collected in a recent sui'vey of flic iiferalun*. 

S^implc uivophij of the adrenals has l>e<‘n found in Ad<Iison\s dis(‘aH<‘ l>y Cold 
sehniidt(2) (one case), PhilipsJm (one ('iiscM, KarakaselielVf-l) (live (*!is(‘s), 
Marcliaiulo".) (one case), Ililtorfn*) (Ihree <'as(‘s), IJoIoIVlT) (one cas<‘), and 

riramwelK^!» (oik* (‘as(‘]. 

Complete aplasid of lh(‘ a<lrenals was reporltnl in oin* eas(‘ hy Hramwell.Cn 

.Imi/loiit ffrprnenitioH has also hoen assi<«’n(Hl ns (he ('anse in om^ <'a.s<‘ hy P>il.-- 

torf. (10) 

Viimortiof the adrrualit in association with Ad<lisou*s disease liave been recorded 
hy BittorftlO) (two cas(‘s, hypernepliroina) Marchand,< 11 ) (one <*ase, hyperne¬ 
phroma, ■), and Kleiner (12) (one case, sa rcoina). 

Thromhofiis of the (ub'enfil rrini-i lias heini descrihtMl as the cause of acuU‘ 
Addison’s disease by Siniinondsfl.r») (one case), Slranb(ll) (om* ea.s<'), and 

Bittorf(lO) (one case). 

Cressitre on. (ho splanchnic nerre by an aneurism of the abdominal aorta was 
reported in one case by .7ur(Lrens.(ir)) This case is of interest as su^y^estinj;;* th<» 
splanchnic nerve as bearing a trojibie relation to tbc adrenals. l)reyer,(l(B '’i''Hche“ 
bokaaroff.dT) and Ashcr(lS) have proved tbai the major splanchnic- is the 
secretory nerve of the adrenals and that the vap,’ns has no inllueneti over t.he 
adrenal secretion. 

Instances of adrenal destruction without Addison’s disease are also numerous, 
ami in many of these tlie adrenals are the seat of tuherculosis. 

V. Kahlden(l9) has recorded (i cases of easeotis adrenals wiihoni Addison's 
disease. 

Wicsel(20) reported a case of a KKyear old fjfivl who had no clinical symptoms 
of Addison’s disease althouft'h extensive tuherculosis of the adrenals was [iresent. 

Cloldschniidt(2) reported 2 cases of tuberculous a<lrenals without. Addi.son’s 
disease. 

bewind) mentioned 44 cases of destruction of the adrenals hy various causcH 
ill patients showiiifif no evidence of Addison’s ilisease diirinfj: lift* and dyin|U( of 
intercurrent afrections. 

Karakascl)en*(-i) has drawn attention to eases of old luemorrha.p:e destroyiiif** 
the adrenal medulla without the production of Addison’s (liH(‘as(‘ and records an 
example of this in a child 5 months old. 

Although tumors in the adrenal are oeeasionally assoidated with Addison’s 
disease, aa noted above, yet moat frequently they cause no clinical manifestations 
suggesting it. The reason for this may possibly be due to the infrequency of 
destructive bilateral tumors. 


These cases, which have been selected from a very abundant literature 
OR. the subject m typical of the difficulties presented, seiwe to show tlu' 
complexity of the problem. Such cases fonii in part the basis for ox- 
ptoatoty theoiies. However, tliey are insufficient without a knowledge 
bf :the of the adrenals, whidi, I think, can be.-^t he oon- 

:$3ere.d in.a g^^ral discussion of the subject. 
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As an introduction to tliis, a hriid' sketcli of the development of thi‘ 
adrenals is given. 

'I'lu*. ('ortex of (lie jidreuiil is <levolo|K*(l from Hit* nie-soderniit* epitlieliuin whicli 
(*ov(‘rs (he m(‘sinl Jisju'et of tlio. fon‘])urt of the Woldiiiii body, in front of the 
germinal epitholiinn. Masses of symjmthetie forniiiiive (‘oils exist between this 
primitive adnmal ami the aorta, groups of which grow into the adrenal and 
eventually form the colls of the medulla. These cells increase in size, their nuclei 
become enlarged ami vesiculated, and they acquire the property of staining brown 
with chromium salts. However, not all of these formative cells enter the adrenal; 
many remain along the course of the sympathetic nerves in the abdomen and there 
undergo the same change into chromophil cells. T''liese colls were termed “chro- 
mophil cells” hy Stilling,f21) “cliromanin cells’’ by Kohn,C22) and ‘‘phaoehrome 
cells” hy lh)ll.(23) Crannies or globules of a suhstance yielding this reaction have 
hoen described in the blood within the medullary sinuses and in that of the 
suprarenal vein. This forms strong histological evidence that the inoduUary 
(*ells pass a scc'reted substance info the blood. 

PATiio({i*:xKsis OF Addison's disicasf. 

A year after his original communication, Addison himself found changes in the 
abdominal sympathetic in certain crises, and from that time until the present 
there lias been constant discussion as to wbetlier the lesions of the sympathetic 
system or adrenals are responsible for the symptous. Experiments directed toward 
the production of Addison’s disease by adrenal enucleation succeeded in reproduc¬ 
ing all the clinical symptoms except pigmentation, which w'as not evident during 
the brief period that the experimental animals lived. 

Noussor(24), from a consideration of the cases previously reported and from 
what was then known of the physiology of the adrenals and sympathetic system, 
promulgated the following theory: “The suprarenal gland is a gland with an 
internal secretion. It possesses a double function: first, the neutralization of 
the toxic products of tlie metabolic activity of other organs; second, the synthetic 
production of a, substance which is essential to the sympathetic system, maintain¬ 
ing its nutrition aiul a normal tone. Tn evei-y Ciise the symptoms of Addison’s 
disease result from impairment, or eventually i*omi>lete suppression, of these func¬ 
tions of the suprarenal capsules, brought about hy disease of the (iujisules them¬ 
selves, or of the nerve tracts controlling their functions. Those nerve tracts extend 
from the spinal cord through the splanchnic nerve and the cueliac ganglion. This 
impairment and (wentual suppression of the function of the suprarenal capsules 
account for the nutritive and functional disturhaiiee of the sympathetic system, 
on the one hand, and for the general autointoxication, on the other. Tn addition 
to these two jirincipal factors, extension of the pathologic process in many 
cases to the abdominal sympathetic is responsible for the occurrence of some 
of the symptoms of Addison’s disease. Pigmentation of the skin and mucous 
membranes is not an integral pait of Addison’s disease, and, though of decided 
diagnostic significance, is not an essential feature. It is rather an indirect than 
a direct suprarenal symptom, arising only through the agency of local or general 
disease of the sympathetic .system.” The antitoxic property of the adrenal (iortex 
lacks definite proof. 

Previous to this time numerous observers had reported the presence of changes 
in the spinal cord, spinal ganglia, and splanchnic nerves. 

It has been known since the time of Henle(25) (1865) that the cells of the 
adrenal medulla possess a peculiar staining reaction after fixation with chvomiiun 
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salts. Similar cells were also found outside the adrenals especially in the abdo¬ 
minal sympatlictic. Kohn(22) created the term “chromanhi bodies” for all such 
cells in and outside of the adrenals and later conceived the term “paraganglia” 
for such cell accumulations. The number of these paraganglia, or the places 
where chromaflin colls are found, has been constantly increasing and the boundaries 
of the chromaftiii system are proiX)rtionately extended. Thus, they have, been 
found in the inferior mesenteric ganglia (Zuckerkandl’s organ), carotid gland, 
coccygeal gland, ovary, testis, interventricular septum, aberrant adrenals, and in 
fact wherever sympathetic nerves are present. Tlie chromallin of the medullary 
cells has been found identical with adrenalin, the active substance of the adrenal 
secretion. 

The importance of these findings was empliasissed when Wiesel(26) in 11)0:3 
propounded the theory that Addison's disease was due to a disease of this chromaf¬ 
fin system and perhaps the adrenal, perhaps the extra-adrenal portions of the 
system were afl'ected in a given case. 

Changes in the sympathetic system had already been described in Addison’s 
disease, and pigmentation of the ganglion cells had been mentioned by Wah- 
ncau(27) and Babes and KaliiulcroCSS) among others, but it remained for Wicscl 
to oon'elate tliese findings. 

From a careful and minute study of the adrenals and the entire sympathetic 
system in 5 cases of Addison’s disease, all of which had caseous adrenals, the 
latter investigator propounded his theory. He found changes in the sympathetic 
nervous system similar to those which had been described by many previous 
authors, that is, proliferation of the connective tissue of the interstices of nerves, 
thickening of the walls of the blood vessels, atrophy of the ganglion cells and 
the formation of pigment and lipochrome in them. However, these he considered 
as not characteristic of Addison’s disease, but rather a purely degenerative 
process such as occurs with age. He created the term ‘‘chromaffin system” to 
indicate those places where chromairm cells arc found and indicated that this 
includes the sympathetic nervous system and the adrenal medulla. Addison’s 
disease he conceives as a disease of this chromaffin system which may be attacked 
at any part either in the sympathetic system or in the adrenal medulla. Ft con¬ 
sists of a progressive atrophy of chromaffin tissue which, as the chromaffin tissue 
of the adrenal medulla takes part in this degenerative process, 8prea<ls .secomlarily 
i to the cortex. In order that symptoms of the disease may occur, some considerable 
portion of the chromaffin system must be affected withoxit regard to the exact 
location; it is not absolutely necessarj' for the adrenal gland to bo among the 
diseased structures, and disease of one portion may be compensated for by 
hypertrophy of others. He does not attempt to say how many of the clinical 
symptoms are attributable to the involvement of the adrenal cortex and admils 
that pigmentetion of the skin is not accounted for. 

Karakascheff’s<4) conclusions are in direct antagonism to those of Wiesel. 

In 1904 the former reported 2 cases and <iuoted 3 others with total atrophy 
of the adrenal cortex and from his findings concluded that the cortex espocially is 
of importance in Addison’s disease, and causes the whole symptom-complex. 
Mioi^oopically, he found the cortex almost completely destroyed and the 
tnednlla intact. In his own two cases the. cceliac plexus was normal- He re- 
. case of a child 5 months old with an old haemorrage into the medulla 

iaa Hiat. the medulla can be completely destroyed without producing 

A|di^n’s4iseaee, He also quot^ Marchand’sdi) case, in which there was exten- 
' —solar plextis and upper cervical ganglion without Addison^s 

in which the adrenal medulla was caseous 
; pa,’rt' d^fctoyed, wi^out Addii^on^s disease, as 
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e,viclcnec that the sympathetic system is not responsible, lie also refers to C 
cases of Acldisson’s disease reported by Siinmondsd?*) with adrenal destruction, 
four of which had normal cmliae plexuses. 

Bittorf(tj) in 1908 rejected Wiesel’s theory and championed the pure adrenal 
theory contending- that disease of the sympathetic system can neither cause 
Addison’s disease nor ossontially inlliicnee the symptoms. Those cases recorded 
in the literature as clinically certain cases of Addison’s disease without adrenal 
ilisease he ascribed to inexact anatomical investigation, and those of adrenal 
destruction without clinical symptoms he would not recognize. He draws at- 
tention to the fact, as did v. Neusser, that lack of pigmentation of the skin does 
not preclude the possibility of Addison’s disease and thinks this may account 
for the failure to make the diagnosis in some eases. According to Bittorf melano¬ 
derma and sympathetic changes are the residt of adrenal changes, and he mentions 
the large and richly pigmented adrenals that occur in negros. 

Wiesel considers the cortex and the medulla of the adrenal as two separate 
organs related only topogi'aphieally, and believes that the function of the cortex 
is unknown. Bittorf, on the other hand, conceives the mutual physiological 
interdependence of the two parts and the unity of the organ. According to 
Bittorf, muscle poisons, and perhaps other similar metabolic products, reach 
the cortex of the adrenal through its vessels, and there through simple splitting 
arc deprived of their poison; through a further 'diemical action in the medulla 
they are converted into the. active substance. 

So at the present day the two opposite sieWvS are hold. The '"ad renal- 
ists’^ concede that the changes in the chroiualBn system may be }M‘esent 
but regard them as secondary or accidental. Those who claim the causa¬ 
tive lesions are in tlie chromaiRn system admit that the adrenal medulla 
may be the initial seat of the disease, but only in so far as it eonstitutos 
a part of the system does it produce symptoms. 

Another factor, the importance of which is as yet unknown, is introduced in 
the fretpicntly noted association of Addison’s disease with statiifs h/mpJiaticus. 
Avcrbeck(29) noted the condition of lymphatic hyperplasia in his cases of Ad¬ 
dison’s disease and considered it an essential part of the disease. Star was the 
first to note persistence of the thymus in Addison’s disease, and since then the 
association c)f the two diseases lias been especially emphasized by Hart,(30) 
irediuger,(Hl) Wiesel,(20) Bittorf,(6) Kahn.(32) and Schridde.(33) Hedinger 
found si ul us lymiihaticus iu 7 out*'of 15 cases of Addison’s disease. He con¬ 
siders the possihiliiy of their being due to a comiuoii cause which is to be found 
in an imperfect Avlage or in an alteration of the chromalliu system, this latter 
being suggested by W'iesel’s observation of a case of status lympliaticus with 
marked hypoplasia of tlie cliromaifin system. Kahn suggests the possibility of 
the lymplioid hyperplasia being an evidence of reaction to the toxins of Addison’s 
disease. Wiesel in his case just mentioned attributed the sudden death to the 
hypoplasia of the chromaffin sy.stem rather than to the status lympliaticus. 
It is now well known tliat sudden death is a frequent occurrelice in status 
lympliaticus and that many of the.se cases have « large tliymus gland. The.se 
ideas are expressed in the terms “thymus death” aud “status thymo-lymphatieus.” 

Schriclde(34) has suggested that death may lie due to a kind of endogenous 
poisoning through excessive or disordered function of the thymus. Warthin(35) 
eapectglly has oonsidered that the thymus causes death .mechanically by ti’aclieal 
cornpression, particularly in children. That the thymus in status lyniphaticus 
presents no especial features other than that of delayed re.salution or sometimes 
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slight hyperplasia has been shown by Pappeiiheiinor.(::5<>) 'I’liis dehiycd resolution 
brings the weight of the tliynnis above that of the noriiial, whic'ii latter, within 
the last few years, has been shown to (litfer from all })r(.'vious coneeptions. 
Haininar,(37) Norris,(3aj and rappeiihciiiner(3(i) have shown that the weight of 
the thymus increases up to the 15th year aiul tluni the ghiiul iin(lergo(‘s invndutioii. 
Delayed involution ocrurs from several eaiises. 

.Disease of other glands of internal secretion is inh infrccpuMitly as.^oeiaUnl 
with status lymphatieiis, the most indeworthy instance h<‘ing Ihisedow’s diseas(‘. 
In fact a hypoplasia of the genital organs is ciaiined hy sonic as an alnro"/ 
constant feature of status lyiuphaticus. 

The insufficiency of our knowletlgo of Addison's distnise is very ap¬ 
parent from a consideration of the confliciing theories just discuissinl. 
Hende,, the following eases are reported with the idea of furnishing <lnia 
which may he of valu(‘ in arriving at its eorr(‘et interpndalion. 

KEPOUT OF OASES. 

The present writer had the op])orhinity of studying two eases of 
Addison's disease during his service in the Pathologieal .Lai)oralory of 
Bellevue Hospital, and has reeeiitly (‘iiconntennl two inslaiu'es of a(in‘nal 
tuberculosis in Filipinos in Manila. 

The first case, number 2142, was that of an Italian married wouuui, .SO ytjars 
of age, a shopworker, who was under obHeiwatiou only 48 hours before death. 
The history was that of good health until months previous to admission to tlu' 
hospital. She then had severe pain in the abdomen and hack, which for a time 
became less severe, and was acM^ompanied hy insomnia and loss of appetite and 
strength. After 2 months her weakness became so marked as to coiiline her to 
bed, and she suffered from abdominal pain, vomiting, hiccough, insomnia, <* 011 - 
stipation, and headache. During the last ,‘l months of her life she lost 80 pounds 
in weight and her face and hands grew darker during the last month. 

While under ob.servation the e«.spnthil clinical features >rcr(‘ />igmenlatj{>n 
(described below), marked asthenia, weak pulse (H4 millimeters of mercury), 
and signs of apical tiibereulosis. Tliere occurred an ant(‘-mort(nn rise of tern- 
peratiire to 104®.2 F. (40®.l C.) and an attack of pulmonary a*d<Mna ended fatally. 

The autopsy, which was performed 18 hours after d<‘atl), was limited to an 
abdominal incision, through which, however, it was possihli* to remove the thoracic 
viscera. 

PROTOCOL 21 12. 

The body is that of a well-formed, fairly wcdl-nourfslied white femah* of shorl 
stature, 39 years of age. Rigor mortis is marked, and therc‘ is eonsiderahle 
post-mortem suggillation over the dependent parts. There is no (edema of llu? 
skin. The face and back of the hands, the lips, and the gums show brownish 
pigmentation. The chest is well developed and well formed. The. nipples and 
areolae are extremely small and black. The waist is narrow. Tlie thiglm are 
well probed laterally, the arching starting from the waist line; anterior arching 
is not marked. Thighs and legs have a few long hairs. The pubic hair is well 
developed. There is abundant lanugo over the abdomen. There are hairs over the 
tapper. arms,, moderate in amount. The hair of the head is abundant and dark. 
The ^yebrhws are well, developed- *Tliere is hair oh the nose between the eyebrows, 
a |iaiT!f^,y welkd^^ mou»li<die nnd long hairs on the clan. There is a moderate; 
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amount of ^oldou-yellow subcutanoous fat. The peritoneum is sliulitly thiekeiieil. 
The ^reat oinentuiu is and llun, with a small amount of fat and is adherent 
to tlie doine of the bladder and to the anl(*rior abdominal wall, Tln^ intestines 
an* eollaps(‘d; the serosa is elear, pale, and »»listt*nin^^ The nu‘sentery eontains 
a mf)ilerate amount of fat, with a few very pale lymph nodes about 1 eeiitimeier 
in diameter. Tin* liv(*r reaelies the rij^lit eosta.1 margin and is firmly adherent- 
to tin* diaphi*a<»ni. 'I'ln* diaj)hra^m rt‘aehes 4lh interspaee on tin* rij^'ht and 
oth on the h*ft. 

Ln/tf/s .— 'riit'rc is no tln/<l in the f»Ienra.l saos. The lung’s are fii’inly adherent 
to tin* pari(*t(‘s throii^iioiit, and each shows lil>roeaseous ar(*as near the apex, 
tin* remaining*- hmi^- siilwianee heiji^* en^pitant and soft, with a smooth surface. 
The pleurae* show a few ])nm‘tate hiemorrliaf^es. llronehi and V(‘ss(;Ih are in good 
eonditioii. 'Flu* lymph nodes at the hilus are enlarged and aiithraeotic, and one 
or two show librous foci. 

'T/n/nra.s*.-- Not diseoveii'il owing to the method of section. 

ThymUl. —Tin* thyroid is slightly enlarged, weighing 35 grams. Oji section 
it- is more pale than normal, Imt shows delinite glandular strnctnvc*, apparently 
with a, small amount of <!olloid. 

Jlcarl. —'Vhe pc'rieardium is tirmly adherent to tlie heart, which is small, 
without hypertrophy of either ventrieb*. Endocardium is iiitaet, (‘xcept for 
slight ]>all()r and thick(‘ning of the mitral valve. The heart muscle is very brown 
a,nd rather soft. The coronary arteries are. in good condition. The aorta show.s 
-some fatty degem'ralion of the intima, espeeially about the isthmus. 

HpUrn, 'File sple(‘n is of about normal size, weighing 150 grams. It is of 
good eousistence and th(^ capsuhi is thin and smooth. The cut surface is smooth 
and dark Ted. The Malpighian bodies arc easily visible, 

.tdr(.*nn/.s‘.--Tin* l(*ft adrejial is small and very firm, and on section none of the 
normal markings of the gland can be distinguished, tin* gland sub.stance being 
<*ompleiely r(*plao<‘(l by large, white, partly easeons. masses. 

'Flu*, right a<lr(*nal is eonsiderably enlarged, its surface being pah* and nodidar. 
On section tlu‘r(‘ arc* seen few of the markings of the gland, tlu* cortex being 
re])ros(‘nt,ed by faint yellovvisb streaks. .\t the lower pole is a large caseous 
focus, ami surrounding the entire cortex, for a width greater than that of the 
normal gland, is a pale. Firm tissue eontaining a few caseous foci. 

Huliicifa. —'Flu* kidneys ar<* of normal si/x* with thin capsules which strip easily 
from smooth pah* surfaces, ’’Flu* two kidneys together weigh 275 grams. On 
s(‘ction th(‘ consistence is diminished, the cortex is )>roa(l and j-miIc, w'ith somewhat 
injected Malpighian ho<lies. The pyramids are of a deep l)luc color. The pelves, 
ureters, and urinary Madder are free. Uferus, —-Tlu? uterus is small, firm and 
pale. Tl»e endometrium is intact. A mucous plug (^xtrudes from external os. 
Thfj T’o.f/j/K/L—Is normal. 7'he FaUopian Hiben. —Both are considerably distorted, 
folded on tlu'inselves and adherent, the left being a<lherent to the anterior wall 
of the uterus. They are al.so adherent to the oeoWes, wdiich are small, firm, 
pah% and scleroti<i, with u few small cysts. Hanging on the broad ligament at 
the fimbriated (‘xtremity on each side are small unilocular cy.sts containing a 
dark fluid. 

stomach and intesHnes .—Contain a considerable amount of pea-green, ttuui 
material, but no formed faeces. Duodenum and stomach show, on their mucous 
surfaces, numerous rather closely packed but still discrete small pale elevations. 

Liver and pall bladder ,—The liver weighs 1,500 grams and is slightly diminished 
in size. 'Fhe capsule is somewhat thickened where adherent to the diaphragm. 
On section the consistence is somewhat diminished, and the cut surface is dark 
brown in color, showing tlic lobules but indistinctly. Bile dtwfs. Normal, 
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Gall Madder ,—^Coiitains a considerable amount of dark bile with yellowish 
sand-like matter suspended in it. Its mucosa is apparently normal. 

Pancreas .— The duct of Wirsiing is normal. The pancreas is small, nari-ow, 
flat and pale, and weighs 75 grams. There are numerous culargod and caseous 
retroperitoneal lymph nodes. 

The gross anatomical diagnosis was: Clii'onic iibro-eascous tulxM’culosis of both 
adrenals; melanoderma; chronic adhesive pleurisy and pericarditis; healed apical 
pulmonary tuberculosis; healed tuberculosis of bronchial and retroperitoneal 
Ijinpli nodes; lymphoid hyperplasia of stomach and intesiiiios; (chronic paren¬ 
chymatous nephritis; chronic salpingitis and oophoritis; status lympliaiicus. 
No accessory adrenals were found. The thymus could not he isolated on aocount- 
of the method of section. 

Microscopically the adrenals showed complete destruction, being entirely re¬ 
placed by a central caseous area surrounded by tuberculous granulation iissu<‘ 
containing some miliary tubercles and areas filled with plasma cells. The thyroid 
showed microscopic tubercles as did the liver and spleen. The pancreas slioweil 
a marked hypertrophy of tbe islands of Laugerhans. The semihiuar ganglia, 
which were tbe only parts of tbc sympathetic system preserved, contained 
chromaffin. 


The investigation o£ the chromaffin system in this case was liiniitHl 
to the adrenals and semilunar ganglia, in the .former of wliicdi it was 
entirely lacking. Thus far this case .might well at*(*or{l with eithcM' 
WiesePs or Karakascheffs theory and forms alone an insiitliciciit hold 
for theorizing as to the pathogenesis of the disease. However, the simul¬ 
taneous lesions in the adrenals, thyroid, and iiancreas, form apjiaroni 
histological evidence o.f what lias been sliown experimentally in other 
connections. Eppinger, Palta, and Eudingor^*^®^ liave shown that hotli 
adrenals and thyroid inliibit the pancreas, and .Palta^’*^^ has reported 
one ease in which after thyroidectomy an undoubted hypertrophy of the 
islands of Langerhans occun-ed. In oiir ease there was eomphde sup¬ 
pression of adrenal function and in all probability dyslhyroidisin (*an b<‘ 
postulated in view of the thyroid tuberculosis. This would remove noiMiud 
inhibition from the pancreas and lead to tlio hypertrophy of tlu' islands 
of Langerhans, which is supposedly histological evidemv of hyp(‘rfiineli(m. 


The second case, number 2262, was that of a Canadian faruior, ,'14 years of 
age, who at 3 years of age had a lesion of the left bip joint which renulted in 
complete ankylosis. He had had bronzing of the skin fur 11 years, and had lost 2.5 
pounds in weight in the 3 months previous to his entrance to the hospital, wluu'o 
he sought admission on account of weakness, soreness of the mustdos, and loss of 
appetite. Aside from his ankylosed hip, pigmentation, asthenia, soreness of the 
muscles and low blood pressure (85 milVimeters of mercury) he presented no 
noteworthy clinical symptoms. 

I>ItOTOCOL 2262. 


body is that of a well built and muscular adult white male of about 35 
^ is 6 to 8 centimeters shorter than the right 

anS in feed mortis persists, but is disappearing in toes 

left leg can not be rotated, apparently being .fix:ed at the hip, and 
in dircat^ference thaii the right at both thigh and calf. The 
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skin of the lieud, especially that of the forehead, is a very dark brown, 
reseinbling sunburn, this being less marked over the face and neck. The skin 
of the trunk and abdomen is dirty yellowish in color. The dorsum of both 
hands is deep brown in tint, as if sunburnt. Over both extremities and trunk 
in front and bohiiul are numerous symmetrically distributed lesions, all being 
aliout. 7 millimeters in diameter, round, macular, with a narrow, dark brown 
()igmented rim, and a whitish, smooth central portion, not elevated above the 
surface and not scaly. In a few of the maculae the central portions are slightly 
depressed. The inner portions of the lips and mucous membranes of the mouth 
show a few black pigmented areas. On the skin of the penis and glans are 
several dark bluish pigmented areas of small size (2 or 3 millimeters). 

The hair of tlie scalp is of good ginwth, brownish, lustrous. The beard and 
moustache are scant. The axillary hair is vseant, the individual hairs long. 
There are a few long black hairs around the nipples, scant short hair on the trunk, 
a few also on liiicic of abdomen, and moderate pubae. The hair on the thighs 
and lower legs is poorly developed. The anus and perineum have a good 
growth of hair. I’licre are no lesions around the anus. No mucous patches 
a^^ visible. 

There is no mdema of the subcutaneous tissues. 

The head is moderately round in type. The pubic hair is feminine in type, 
'rhe superficial lymph nodes arc not palpable. 

On section there is a small amount of panniculus abdominis. The musculature 
is everywhert^ well developed. The abdominal cavity is free from fluid and 
adhesions. The liver reaches the costal margin. The diaphragm is at 4th rib 
on the right and 4th space on the left. The costal cartilages are not ossified. 

Lungs .—Tlie left lung is everywhere adherent; the right everywhere free. 
Right pleura is filled with a clear straw-colored fluid. The left Imig is every¬ 
where well aerated and dry; it is slightly congested. The right lung, e.Kcept 
for apical thi<fkcning of tlie. pleura, resembles the left. The bronchial lymph 
nod(‘s are small and anthracotie. There are no signs of tuberculosis in the 
nodes or in the lungs. The bronchi are congested, otherwise normal. 

Thymus .— Persistent. It is red and fleshy, and in places well developed. It 
extends fo the auricle over tlie pericardium where it is thin. It weighs 21.5 
grams. 

//carf. -~The pericardial sac is not distended; it contains 20 cubic centimeters 
of clear fluid. The epicardial fat is moderate in amount, being excessive at the 
apex. There is no disleusiou of the cavities, which contain chicken-fat clot, es¬ 
pecially on the right side. All the valves are normal except the mitral which 
is thickimcd at llu* margins. The anterior papillary muscles of the mitral are 
short and tijick at l.hc apex; chorda* tendinro are short. The apices of the 
papillary muscles are pale and thickened. The aortii is normal as to thickness 
and elasticity, the abdominal portion shows above the bifurcation a whitish, 
raised patch. The iliacs normal. Tlie aorta measures 75 millimeters above 
the cusps, 45 millimeters at the cteliac axis, and 35 millimeters at its bifurcation. 

Hplci'n .—Normal in size and appearance. 

Adrenals ,—The left adrenal measures 55 by 22 by 12 millimeters and weighs 
t».5 grams. It retains its original contour. On section it is seen to bo. apparently 
completely replaced by a pale yellowish caseous mass, and there is no vestige 
of glandular tissue visible. At the anterior extremity the vessels of the medulhi 
can be seen. Tlie right measures 65 by 30 by 13 millimeters and viygighs 12 
grams. It also retains its contour^and is replaced by a yellowish caseous 
material, which, extends to the capsule. At its lower and posterior extre.mity 
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the medullary vesstds are visible with perhaps a small ainouMi of eorlieai 
.substance at the periphery. 

Semilunar f/anfilia. —On the two sides wiisiderably lar^’er than normal, but 
very iiat ami rather firm in consist<‘nce. 

Kidnci/fi .—The kidneys ai'«‘ (mibechled in a small ainouni of perinephri<* fa I, 
and are of about normal size with thin capsules which strip easily from pah* 
surfaces. On section they are of diminisln'd consislem'i* (owiu'i' to post-mortem 
changes). 'Fin* corti*.': is of normal wi<lth, rather pah* Avith irregular r<*(l 
striatioiis. The pyramids are also rathei* pa It*. 'Fin* pt‘lves and ureters an* |■r(*(‘. 

Urinari/ bladder. —(V)ntracte<l and empty. A fc‘W (‘cehymoses on tlu* posterior 
wall. 

fntrsdncK —^The lower half of tin* small int<‘.stine shows many rais(*d hypt'i*' 
trophic lymphoid follifdas. All the Peyer’s patehes are rais(‘(l, ami liyiierplastic. 
and are occupied by a follicular, stip]ded mass of tissue. Snnn* of tin* Peycr's 
patches show mottled gn^enish and blaek pigmentation. ^Fhe large* intestine in 
its lower ])ortion contains a fairly solid mass of fa‘C(‘s. The follicles are every- 
wliere numerous, prominent and tint, with pigm(‘nf(*fl honlers. The mes<*nterv 
contain.s a moderate amount of fat. 

SIOiiKtcJi ;—Normal in .siz<‘, without disten-sion. Its min'o.sa is clean ami 
covered with mucus. No lymphoid hyp<‘rplasia is visil)l(‘. 

Liver. —Normal in size. The capsule is smooth. Tin* organ is dark brown 
in color. Section shows a Tiormal appearance witli rather indistinct markings. 
The gall bladder is normal, and sliglitly distt*mle<l. Tin* portal vc.ssels an* 
normal. The bile duct is patent. 

Pancreas. —Pinkish in color. Normal in size, and lobulations, it meastir<*s 
IbO millimeters in length, 12 inillimeterH in average thickness, tin* he;ul l)(*ing 
45 millimeters wide and the tail 30 niillimeters and weighs (>5 grams. 

XeH' orijans .—Tongue is large, ijapilla* at buHO being promiuenl. The lingual 
tonsils are very large. The pharyngeal tonsils arc enlarged irregularly and in- 
durated. The lymphoid tissue of the plnu-yux and larynx is hypert rophic. 'rh(*r(‘ 
is a slight laryngeal (edema. The trachea is normal. The (esophagus in its low(‘r 
j)ortion shows several raided, whiti.sli, linear patches. 

Thyroid. —Rather large. On section it shows normal colloid ap}M‘ara.nc(\ It. 
weighs 45 grams, each lateral lobe lu‘iiig .50 by 30 by 20 millimeters and the 
isthmus ])roportionatc in size. 

The parathyroids an* small. 

Lymph nodes. —Tin* cervical and a.villary lymph nodes are small and pale. 
The m(ssent(*ri(j lynpili nodes are very sinuU and pale, (‘xci^pt. for om> rather largt* 
one (about I centimeter in diamoier). There are some Hat. tnxlt's in tin* ile(>-(*n*eal 
chain. 

Rmin. The skull and st?alp are normal. The dura is normal. 'Fin* pia shows 
no oedema. The vessels at base are normal. The ve.ntricles and epcmdynui arct 
normal. Section of hrain sxibstanct* reveals no gross l(*sioii. Kar ,*4 normal. 'Flic 
, pituitary is normal in size. 

After excision of the hip joint, a transverse section tlirough the trochanter 
and head of the femur and the acetabulum shows the neck of the femur coie 
siderably shortened, and the head of tlm bone firmly fixed in the aotvtabular 
cavity, .HO that the outline of the margin between the femur and the acetabulum 
Ja very indistinct. About this line there is a considerable amount of firm, white, 
boiie tissue. The max*ro\v of tlie head ^diows one area of complete destruction 
2 centimeters in diameter. The marrow is replaced by fibrous tissue in 
in othei'S i^ destroyed and replaced by a yellowish-white substance 
wldoVis shifter than 
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'ni(‘ j'l-oss aiiiitonnc'al diaj,mo.sis was: Casiwis tiibemilosis of the adrenal 
)ii:laiids; (dironie coxitis (tubertniloiis V) ; ehronic adhesive pltmrisy; (dironie ossify- 
iufi: myositis of left i»liit(Mis uiediiis; hyperplasia of lymphoid tissue of lingua! 
and faucial tonsils, pharynx, larynx, spleen, small and larfjfe intestine; congestion 
of lungs; status lyjn|>liatiens. No a<*e(‘ssory adnmals w(*r(‘ found and there wa< 
no arterial hypoplasia. 

Mieros('oj)ieally, the a<lr<‘Hals showe<l the same complete libro-caseous destruclioii 
with only small vestig(‘s of the cortex at one part. The semilunar ganglia 
eoniained ehromanin. Th<‘re were some small cervical nodes which contained 
healed tnlxuamlons ar(‘as. The pancreas and thyroid sho\ved no marked patho¬ 
logical cluing('s. ()n(‘ ])arathyroid which was sectioned was found to be the seat 
of a very extensive tihi-osis, showing only small remnants of the gland embedded 
in tlie libroiis mass. The Ibymu.s gland showed marked hyperplasia. 

Extracts of tlic.* adrenal masses wore made aceordiiig to tlie method 
described by AVells and ('Treor,^^!) ^nd the intravenous injection of 2 cnhii' 
centimeters produced no rise of blood pressure in the rabbit. I'lie extract 
ot' a. normal adrenal, obtained the same lengtli of time after death and 
prepart^d in (‘xacdly the same way, produced a distinct, slnirjj rise when 
0.5 ciil)ic centimeter was injected. In order to eliminate a possible 
counteracting d(}prcssor action of any of the‘prodiiots of caseation, an 
(‘xtracl of caseous niosentenc glands from a tnbercnlous infant was 
injectcvl intravenously and no change in blood pressure was observed.”* 

Similarly, tlu‘ extract of the caseous adrenals gave a negative Ehrmann’s 
reaedion; that is, it produced no dilatation of an excised frog’s eye in 
several liours, while the ext ract of the normal adrenal produced temporary 
<lilaiation, as di<l also adrenalin chloride in 1 in 10,000 solution. Tlu‘S(‘ 
tests were performed with naked-eye readings simultaneously under iden¬ 
tical (conditions of tern})eratuiv and light, and the iudeptmdtmt readings 
of four observers ('oimn'ded. This is .mentioned because Schultzet-^-^ 
has devised an elahorah' apparatus foi* observing the pupil and making 
juxuirate measurements under constant light and tein])ertiture and con¬ 
siders naked-eye readings of no value. Oliver and Schaeffer(*1*0 who 
wore the first to describe the angiotonic effect of adrenal extract on 
intravtmous injection, have also found the extracts of the adrenals in two 
cases of Addison’s disease inactive as far as the blood-pre.ssiire-vaising 
reaction was (ioneerned. 

''Fhe salient features of tliis second ease, then, wen^ ])rolonge(l broir/ing 
of the skin, with acute symptoms of Addison’s disease lasting months, 

’ Since writing thiH there has come to hand an article by Clyde Brooks in 
Journ. Exp. Med. (1911), 14, 650, on the Absence of Adrenalin in Malignant 
Renal Hypcirnephromas. In this he reports negative physiological tests for 
adrenalin in (A) Metastatic tissue from an adrenal tumour, 

(B) Two typical liyperncphromas, 

(0) Blood from patient with malignant hypernephroma. In his report of the 
literature, he omitted the report of my tests which was published in Trans. 'N. V, 
Path. ^oc. (1909), N. 8. 9^ 80. 
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adrenal tuberculosis willioiil other tube*reuIons foci ex('e|)1 iliose long 
healed, parathyroid fibrosis, and status lyniphaliciis. It is wortliy ol! 
note that adrenal tuberculosis may occur without oUum- active or nu/ogiii/- 
able tuberculous .loci. It is also true that so.vert* loss of weight may occur 
on account of adrenal tulnn-culosis without other widespread tiibcn'ulous 
lesions. This patient lost 2i> ]>ounds in months. 1 is ease, like the 
first, showed a status lyniphaticiis and ties!ruction of anotlu*!* erulost*- 
cretory gland. 

The two cases oC tuberculosis ol* the adrenals which tin* writer has 
had the opportunity of studying in Manila were accidental niiiopsy ilnd- 
ings in which the clinical diagnosis was generalized tul)erculosis. J^oth 
of these occurred in Filipinos, thus raising the question as to the pos¬ 
sibility of making the clinical diagnosis of Addison’s disease in dark races. 
Bittorf and Nensscr state tliat nielanoderina is not a necessary integral 
part of Addison’s disease, but agree that it is ol* very great diagnostic 
importance. In these cases no excessive pignumtaiion of the mucous 
inembranos or of the skin could he observed on very closer examinaiion 
on the autopsy table, aside from two isolated dark spots on tlu^ tip 
of the tongue of the second case. It was considered at the time tlud 
these might have occurred from extraneous sources, sucJi as tluj teeth, 
and microscopical examination was of little assistance, siiu^e the ])igm(mt 
involved not only tlie epithelium hut the oorium as welh and iniglit liavt* 
reached the p^x^t from either direction. 

The first case, number 1350, was a male Filipino, 20 years of age, who liad btiQU 
imprisoned for 7 years and had been in the tuberculosis ward of the hospital for 
3 years. From May, 1900, until April 15, 1908, when he was transferred io 
the tuberculosis ward, various diagnoses were made at difierent times and these 
diagnoses constitute the only available lecord during tliat peiiod. These weu*, 
acute dyspepsia, acute articular rheumatism, malaise, acute hioudiitis, neurosis 
(anaesthesia of the right arm), intestinal colic and (‘onjunctivitis. In 1907 amuv 
bte and ova of Triohurin Uichiura wore found in his fieces, but disajipearcd after 
treatment. The urine was negative. Tubercle batdlli were found in the sputum 
for the first time in April, 1908, AI aufop/ty he was found to be a much cmaciatotl 
Filipino who showed no excessive pigmentation of his mucous membranes. 
Tlie skin being normally of a uniform, dark color, no pathological bron»:ing could 
lie determined. Ttic anatomical diagnosis made at the autopsy want Chronic 
ulcerative pulmonary tuberculosis (very extensive); chronic adhesive pleuri.sy, 
tuberculous; chronic bronchitis; tuberculous colitis, congestion and parenchy¬ 
matous degeneration of the liver; parenchymatous degeneration of the heart and 
kidneys; tuberculous lymphadenitis of the bronchial and cervical nodes; tubei- 
culosis of adrenals. 

The. pulmonary tuberculosis was very extensive, practically all Umg tissue 
lieing d^troyed. 

left adrenal weighed 5 grams and it showed on the surface smaller and 
fofei*, the^ as 'much as 1 centimeter in diameter. On 

; pale, circumscribed, , and occurred mostly in the cortex 

r through tiie cortex to the medulla; otherwise 

'adrenal weighed 4,6 
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grams and presented a similar appearance. The spleen weighed 210 grams, 
pancreas 00 grams, tlijn'cld 0.3 grains, and the testes 0.5 and 10 grams re¬ 
spectively. The spleen showed some interstitial splenitis, but the rest of these 
organs the weight of ^idiich is given sliowed no change. The weights of these 
viscera form about the average of the weight,s of the organs in the tuberculous 
cases without adrenal involvement. 

There was no evidence of status lyniphaiieus in this case and the thymus 
was embedded in sucli a mass of mediastinal adhesiou-s that it was not isolated. 
The miscroseopical examination of the adrenals conlirnied the gross anatomical 
diagnosis. Extensive ca.seation of the cortex of the adrenal occasionally involving 
small parts of the medulla constitutes the main lesion. Tlie caseous areas are 
surrounded by zones of small round cells icithout fibrosis. Tliis lack of reactive 
connective tissue is quite uniform tlirouglioiit this case, and indeed appears 
characteristic of the tuberculous lesions as encountered in Filipinos. The cortex 
is not all destroyed, and that which remains shows a nodular hyperplasia and 
dilatation of the capillaries. The individual cells, except wliere compressed by 
the tubercles, show' the normal structure; the protoplasm stains rather poorly 
with eosin and is reticulated; the nuclei contain abundant chromatin and occa¬ 
sionally assume giant forms. The inner zone of the cortex contains abundant 
native pigment (not chromanin). The medulla allows areas of coagulation ne¬ 
crosis even where not directly the seat of tuberculosis, with pyknosis of the nuclei 
and even complete nuclear destruction. Chromaffin is very scant. The semilunar 
ganglia contain chromaflin. 

The second case, number 1352, is that of a 57-year old Filipino who had been 
in prison 2.5 years. In 1909, two years before his deatli, he had a ^‘tuberculous 
abscess of the scrotum.’’ One week before dcaili he was admitted to the hospital 
on account of general weakness. His weakness was extreme and for 2 days 
previous to death he was practically pulseless. Aside from the evidence of the 
old scrotal abscess, there were but few symptoms on which to base a diagnosis. 

Dr. J. W. Smith, under whose charge the patient was, made the diagnosi.s of 
generalized tuberculosis iu spite of the lack of definite physical sigtis and the 
absence of tubercle bacilli from the .sputiiiu. 

At autopsy the only evidence of excessive pigmentation consisted in 2 small, 
dark areas on the sides of the tongue. He was extensively omaciatocl. The gross 
anatomical diagnosis was: Chronic miliary pulmomuy tuborciilosis; einphyseoma 
of the lungs; chronic adhesive pleurisy; tuberculous enteritis; parenchymatous 
degeneration of the heart, liver, and kidneys; chronic perisplenitis; tuberculosis 
of both adrenals, the riglit kidney, prostate gland, leff epididymis, right testicle, 
and spermatic cords. 

The left adrenal measures 6 by 1.5 by 1 centimeter and weighs 4.1 grams. It is 
pale and on .section presents numerous smaller and larger conglomerate caseous 
foci. Tlie normal architecture of the gland is completely obliterated so that no 
adrenal tissue can be recognized. The right adrenal measures 5.5 by 3 by 2 
centimeters and weighs 10.7 grams. This is also distorted in shape and the 
seat of one large nodule (2 by 2 by 1.5 eenlimeters) and several smaller ones, so 
that only a small vestige of the gland can be recognized situated at the lovper pole. 
These nodules are pale, fairly fiim, with yellow striae traversing them. The 
spleen weighs 120 grams, testes 9.3 and 8.2 grams, pancreas 54 grams, and thyroid 
7,3 grams. The weights of adrenals and testes are increased on account of 
tuberculosis. Microscopically, no vestige of medullary tissue is found in the 
adrenals. There are islands of intact cortical cells and many islands of these 
cells surrotinded by and included in the tuberculoiis tissue in all stages of 
degeneration and necrosis. The capsule is thickened and there is a small amount 
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of granulation tissue beneath it wliic.h includes many v'essels wliieli are the seal 
of a very marked endarteritis and periarteritis. The proliferated adventitia of 
the vessels frequently contain numerous tuberculous giant ivlls. IMasma cells 
are numerous. Chromallin iissu<‘ is present in the otdls of llie semilunar ganglia 
in small amount. 

These two eases oe('Urml in the hospital at Bilihid Prison where tiu'ii' 
is a large number of patients under tlu* eare of one physieinn, ami these 
oases did not attraet enough attention to make them ili(‘ subject of any 
elahorate })]iysieal exa.minalion. 

The writer is iiielined to believe that the lirst ease was a simple ease 
of adrenal tuhereiilosis without Addison’s disease. However, tlu^ set:omI 
ease is more probably one. of Addison’s disease, d’he (‘.vtreme [irostration 
of the. patient and the low blood pn^ssure during the last week might 
possibly have been aeeounted for l)y his widespread tiihennilosis, ])ut the 
faet that lie was al)le to he at work iiniil a week hefon^ his death would 
seem to jioint to some more definite anatomic'al h'aiurt' whiidi eouhl ae- 
eount for a lack of some neeessary touie. secretion. In this ease esjxie.ially 
the anatomical evidence is that the adrenals liad been fimctionhiss for a 
considerable time and the final prostration would more ]>laiisil)ly In* ai- 
eountecl for by the OYcntnal failure of other tissues to carry on the 
vicarious function of the adrenal. This appears to mo to ))e a very strong 
point in favor o.f viewing the adrenals as one part of a system, the 
complete destruction of which may for a time be coin])ensatcd for by other 
parts of the system. Whether this system be the adrenal medulla and 
the sympathetic neiwous system, or tlie adinnal cortex and some othm’ 
gland which may act vicariously for it, is not proved by my cxjKM'ieiUH'. 

SITMMAUY. 

1. Two (dinically certain cases of Addison’s diseases Imve been descrilied 
in which the adrenals were destroyed by tuberculosis and tb(‘ smnihinar 
ganglia contained chromaffin. In both of lhes(i, otbm* (uidosctcndory 
glands were the seat of pathologic processes. In orui, hy})(,‘rplasia of Ihe 
islands of Langcrlians was associated with adrenal and Ibu’oid iubm-cu- 
losis ; in the other, one paratliyroid was eirrlioiic. 

.1 A case of adrenal tuberculosis without chango^ in the semilunar 
ganglia and without recognized Addison’s disoaHc oceurrecl in a Filipino. 

3. A second case m a Filipino with adrenal tuberculosis and intacd 
semilunar ganglia was probably one of Addison’s disease. 

, The difficulty of diagnosing Addison’s disease in dark-skinned races 
is great on account of the absence of patliologieal melanoderma and tlie 
possible presence of wide spread tuberculosis, If Addison’s disease does 
i^-dark^ races it substantiates the opinion tliat melanoderma 

of the dise^e, while it emphasizes its impor- 
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4 . Thu adruiinls I'mui ono ease of AddLsoii's disi'asu i-oiitjiiiiud 310 
adronalm (‘ 4 iiiial)l(‘ by the aiii^iotuniu and ))ii])il-di!ati!i^U' rc*auti(»ns. 
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RICE AS FOOD: INVESTIGATION OF THE NITROGEN AND 
PHOSPHORUS METABOLISM ON A DIET CONSIST- 
"iNG PRINCIPALLY OF RICE AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE FOODSTUFFS. 


By JiAK« Aron and Felix Hocson. 

{Front the Drpnrtnicnt of Physiology^ College of Mechicine and Furgory, Unwersiiy 

of the PhUippiiies.) 


IJSrXJRODUOTlOX. 

Rice i8 probably ther most promineat vegetable food of man. A rough 
estimate shows tliat in Asia alone at least 400 million Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Malays consume rice. Only a small quantity of other 
food is eaten by the lower classes of these people, because their low earning 
power does not permit a richer diet. The question has been considered 
frequently whether such a diet is a sufficient one, and it gains further 
importance because of the close connection which has been proved to 
exist between the consumption of certain classes of rice and the existence 
of those polvneuritic diseases which are commonly termed beriberi. 

The variations in the composition of the different varieties of rice are 
not so great but that from our standpoint we can speak of rice in general. 
However, the different methods of treatment and milling alter consider¬ 
ably the co-niposition of the grain, as has been pointed out in' a ])revious 
papor.^ 

Wo have detenuined the phosphorus content of 28 different classes of 
rice during tlio past two years. The following table shows plainly that 
the phosphoi'ua content within narrow limits is determined by the grade 
of milling. The wliiter the rice the poorer it is in phosphonis. 

• This dfourml, See, B (1910), 5, 81-98. 
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Table I .—Composition of vorious classes of rice milled in different ivays. 


Num¬ 
ber of 
sam¬ 
ple. 

Variety of rice. 

A ppearance. 

iW-,. 

Nitrogen. 


i 



Per cc/nf. 

Per rxitf.. 

Per crnL 

1 ’ 1 


Verv whip*_ 

0.15 

1.07 

11.(57 




0.20 




Metabolism' experiment, 


0.2S 

1.29 

11.75 

; ‘1 

May, 1910. 

Metabolism e x p c r i m e ri t, 


0.2S 

l.»2 


5 

January, 1910. 

iPure white. 

iTrade-mark ‘ la, Blanco.” 

0. :ii 




0.82 

1.20 



Metabolism experiment, 4 ff. 


0.32 

1.06 





S 

9 

K) 


i 

0.32 




I 

0.33 



Metabolism experiment, 
January, 1910. 

|white..... 

1 0.33 

1.48 



U 

12 


1 0.34 




Metabolism exv>crimeni, 

Quito white sliglitly yellow- 

0.37 

1.23 




ish. 




13 

Komhav . ^ _ 

Brownish, pericarp incom¬ 

0.41 

1.25 

11.97 


pletely removed. 




.14. 

(lape Rngafio _ _ ^ 

Slightly brow'nish, pericarp 
partly removed. 

0.43 





' 1 


' 1?> 

Tagfalof*" D _ _ 

Slightly brownish, pericarp 
partly removed. 

0.45 

1.42'' 






.16. 

Haleuf.ta _ __ 

1 

0.45 

1.24 

11.63 

,17 

is'! 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Culion Januarv, 1910 

1 Brownish, pericarp ineom- 

< 0.46 

MaeAn Native Mill i 

j pletely removed. 

1 

0.46 



SiaTti, Asylum 


0.52 



.'Tagalog* 0 __ . 


0.53 1 

1,43 


TiftgiiTiM. MligThtly millixl 


0.56 


Metabolism ex peri men t, 

Brownish, greater pari, of 


1.19, 


^ 0.57 

0.53 


23 

,24 

25 

26 

January, 1910. 

rpATifrin 

pericarp not removed. 



Tlr»/>«r»rt A 


0.58 



Onlinn, Oember, 1910_- . 


0.60 

1.19 


Tagalog Pinawa_—.. 


/ 0 73 

1 54 

__ 

27 

Tiocano Plnawa___ 

Iliisked only and (lcaiu<l 
of husk by aii blast 

1 0 75 

1 27 


2K 

Pinawa, Metabolism oxperi- 

I 0 77 

1 29 



’ iPont, 






1 .. .... 

J.—... ... 





Table TI —Descriptions of nee samples 


Sample 

number 

-. 

1 

Hoca- s 
no - 
rice, 

; , ^ 6.; 

'. - ^' r4 

Treatment 

Kusked only, “Pinawa* - 

X^rger distance between cones than is 

1 pRiial undermined ^ 

HnppHOi* Blp-ncrt, Avormllled 

iHus^d only, ‘^Pinawa”_,_-_ 

,. tsairai- C.; 

.....■■■dX; ■ ■. 

K>ne;. polisher, pna eone. regular distance^ 

■' Vr-,.-, ■ ..--r - 

distance, 

' -- 


Phospho¬ 
ric acid 
anhy¬ 
dride 

Protein 
(nitrogen 
X 66 25 
percent) 

Weight 
in 1 000 
grams 

ttoinoved 
by mill¬ 
ing 

Per cent 

0 77 

7 94 

23 69 

P<T cent 

0 58 

22.55 
20 52 

4 8 

0 32 

0 78 

7 60 

9 63 

13.4 

0.53 

0.44 

8.96 

3.90 

— 



... ! 
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The nitrogen content of rice differs, considerably less than the phos¬ 
phorus content, but the more intensively a given rice is milled the 
poorer it becomes in niti'ogen; however, the nitrogen content of different 
classes of rice varies so greatly that this figure, in any particular case, 
gives no indication of what treatment the grain had been subjected to in 
milling. For practical purposes, we can distinguish three stages 
milling if we judge by the phosphorus content of the rice. These are: 
(1), rice, husked only, 0.7-0.8 per cent phosphoric anhydride; (3), 
undermilled rice, 0.45 to O.G per cent phosphoric anliydride; (3), over- 
milled rice, 0.15 to 0.35 per cent phosphoric anliydride. 

Eice as food, has the following characteristics: (1), it is comparatively 
poor in protein; (2) ,'it is very rich in carbohydrates, especially in starch; 
(3), the white variety is low in ash and especially in phosphorus. One 
hundred grams of rice, representing about 350 calories, contain only 
7 to 8 grams of protein. Therefore, the daily demand for energy of 
some 2,100 to 2,400 calories would be supplied by GOO to 700 gi*ams of 
rice: on the otlier hand, this quantity would contain only 45 to 55 grams 
of protein; and if the grain were white, it would then afford only 1.5 
to 2 grams of phosphoric anhydride. In fact, the quantities of the latter 
constituent which are taken will often be still lower if other foods, rich 
in carbohydrates or fat, are consumed in addition. 

Several authors point out the fact that a diet consisting for the greater 
part of rice must of necessity be very voluminous. This idea is based 
on the supposition that the rice-eating native cooks his rice in the same 
way as the European, Scheube - has shown this to be erroneous. Our 
own observations as well as those-of other residents in the Orient prove 
that the Japanese, Cliinese, and Malays cook rice with so little water that, 
although the grain becomes softened, it remains apparently dry. In 
carrying on metabolism experiments, we have weighed, twice daily for 
ten days, rice prepared by natives. This was done before and after cook¬ 
ing, and we found that within narrow limits 100 grams of uncooked 
idee gives about 250 grams of cooked rice. Earely is more than 300 
grams of rice, which cooked would weigh 750 grams, taken at one meah 
This is not a very great amount, especially when we . consider that the 
Malay at least, and, we believe, the'Chinese and Japanese'also, seldom 
drink with their meals; the majority of them drink afterward, and even 
then only small quantities. An average European very frequently drinks 
as much as one liter of liquid with each meal, so that his meal certainly 
is a much more voluminous one than that of the rice-eating .Oriental. 

These considerations induced us to investigate th-^' nitrogen and 
phosphorus metabolism of people living mainly on rice or pn a similar 


’ Arch, f. Hyg, (1883) 1, 362-83. 
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diet more or less deficient in nitrogen and phosphoi’iis. As iliese. (jiics- 
tions seemed to ns to be of fundamental importance, and as they were 
emphasized by Sdiaununm^ in his last extensive publication, we c-on- 
tinued the expeilments wliicli were described previously;^ using ])risonors 
in Bilibid Prison. Our thanks are again due to the authorities of that 
institution for their Idndness. Two medical stiubmis *’ also S(‘rv(Ml with 
great enthusiasm as subjects for further experiments. 

The basis of all rations was rice. In additioji, \vc ft'av(‘ varying amounts vA 
vegetable and animal foodstufls, sueb as bread, fruits, vegetables, sugar, tish, 
bacon, and lard. The bread used in a great number of experiments was ma<b‘ 
of fine wheat-flour, very similar to white rice in its content of nitrogen, phosphonm, 
and carbohydrates. The arrangement of the experiments was practically the 
same as described in our previous paper. The subjects were all healthy men. 
XIost of the prisoners had previously undergone small surgical opcraiiotis, but 
had fully recovered at the time they volunteered for the (‘Xperirmaits. We paid 
especial attention to securing men free from intestinal disturbances and who had 
good digestion. Their ficces, in two luicrovscopical ^xaminations, wcr(f free from 
intestinal parasites and eggs. The prisoners were isolated in a shady room of 
the hospital and did no work during the experiments. An exact control was 
passible only in this way. At the same time the secretion of sweat could t)c 
reduced to a minimum. 3?oth medical students who took part in the experimcius 
lived near the laboratory and performed but little laboratory work during the 
period of special diet. Therefore, the daily amount of ^vork which our subjects 
did was extremely limited and the food was comparatively low in caloric value. 
Experiments conducted during severe muscular work with a corr(‘sponding greater 
intake of food of composition similar to that given in our experiments, are 
desirable. However, such experiment-s in the Tropics would be very complicated 
owing to the necessity of collecting the sweat and determining the. nitrogen 
secreted in it. 

Four experiments® not open to criticism, have been fouiul by tis in the litera¬ 
ture. In these, nitrogen metabolism has been determined on a diet, consisting 
mainly of rice. They are compiled in Table 111. 

So far as we know, phosphorus inclalwlisin oa n siaJi as tlial givoii 
in Table III hitherto has not been investigated. A suainiary of our own 
15 experiments on 9 nonnal men is given in Table IV. It sliows the 
quantities of nitrogen and phosphorus taken with th(‘ food, the amounts 
of nitrogen and phosphorus excreted in the urine and Imces, the per¬ 
centage distribution of nitrogen and phospliorus, and, finally, the nitrogen 
and phosphoims balance. 

^ ^Aroh. I w, Trop.-Hyg., Beiheft (1010), 14, 13-372. 

* Loo. cit. 

® Messrs. Velarde and Feliciano. 

JlUbner, Ztsohr. f, Biol (1879), 15, 115-202; Karl Thomas, Arch, f, 
Am^. tfr. Pkys. (1909), 219-302; Muneo Kuniagawa, Virohoiifa Aroh. (1880), 

Itfi. 
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Red rice, hiis^ed only. 
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Red rice, Tiiisked 01117 . -*»■ White riCe, polished.. Liimitation of fjBces a faijure.' Figures for urine only.. 
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The detailed records of five of these experiments havt* already been 
published in a previous paper" (Nos. 5, (>, 7, 10, aiul 11), wliilc a 
complete record of the remaining ten will bo found ai. tlio tmd of Ihis 
paper. 

NiTKoa i«:n i\r kt a bo l i s Ar . 

Ill their experiments with a rice diet, neither Riibner nor ^I’lionias was 
able to establish nitrogen equilibrium in spite of a (^omparatividy grciut, 
intake of calories. However, they experimented only with Europeans. 
The nitrogen excretion likewise exceeded the nitrogen taken with tin* 
food in our experiments numbered 1 to 4, made on Malays. K lumigawa 
succeeded in establishing nitrogen equilibrium in only 1 experiment, in 
which 8 grams of nitrogen, or 0.19 gram per kilogram and r3,590 calories 
per kilogram were consumed. However, it must not he forgoittm that in 
addition he ate considerable quantities of turnips and other foodstuffs. 
(See Table III.) Therefore, in metabolism experiments (farried on by 
our method, it appears to be difficult to give the amount of nitrogtai 
needed by the body by means of a diet of pure rice, with such additions 
as sugar, bacon, and bananas as are shown in Tallin IV. It might b(‘ 
easier to give the quantities of protein necessary to eslablisli nitrogen 
equilibrium if the subjects Avere performing muscxilar lalior with a 
resulting greater demand on energy than was the case with our volunteers 
who practically did uo work. A number of experiments on metabolism 
in which mixed diets of rice and fish, or rice and moat and vegetables, 
were given, have been perfonned, but it would take too much space to 
review all of these.® Therefore, we will limit our discussion to cxjieri- 
ments numbered 5 to 15 in our series. We employed in these inslaiicos 
varying quantities of nitrogen as well as varying numbers of caloricjs. 

To facilate comparison we have reduced the figures for calories, tlu‘ 
nitrogen intake, and the nitrogen balance, to a uniform standard of 50 
kilograms of body-weight and these values are given in 'Talilo V. 

’’ Loo. cU. 

•W, 0. Atwater and C. F. Longworthy, Hull. 0. ki. Dopi. Ayr. Off. Ean). kOu. 
(1898), No. 46. C. Oijkmann, Virchow^a Arch. (1893), 131, 147, 180. Taniguti, 
Arheit a. d. hais. jap. militdr Mod. LebrauRt', 1, 85, 00. fiemow Maly ft Jahroft- 
berioht (1892), 22, 467-8. 
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Tablk V .—The figures from Table IV reduced to oO kilograms body weight. 


; Num- 




i 

j ber of 
lexpcr- 
■jimcnt. 

Calorics. 

Nitrogen 

intake. 

Nitrogen 

balance. 

Diet. 1 



Per cent. 

Per cent 

i 

A 

2,250 

5.0 

-l.G 

1 ; 

\ 2 

1 

2,200 

2,200 

5.5 

5.5 

CO t" 

11 

^Rice, bacon, sugar, coffee, bananas, rice cake. 1 

2 

2,200 

5.0 

- 1.6 

1 

5 

2,050 

Ta 5 

— 3.5 



2,050 

7.5 

- 1.6 

Rice, bread, bacon, sugar, cofl'ee, phytin (No. 6), egg | 
albumin (No. 7 ). ! 

7 

2,050 

8.5 

- 1.5 

' 14 

1,500 

8.5 

- 0.9 

i 

1 8 

1,950 

9.0 

- 0,4 

i 

! ' 

12 

i 13 

1,900 

1,550 

1,550 

9.0 

9.5 

9.5 

+ 0,1 

- 0.6 

- 0.6 

1 

Rice, bread, fish, sugar, coffee, and bananas, rice cake ; 

(No. 8 ), rice polishings (No. 11 '. ; 

i 

1,850 

10.5 

- i - 0,4 

j 

11 

1 

1,850 

11.5 

iO .5 

1 


It was not possible to establish nitrogen equilibrium, even in cases 
where the nitrogen intahe was comparatively high, if the number of 
calories taken was below 1,800 for 50 kilograms of body weight (see 
experiments numbered 13, 13, 14); on the other hand, if the number 
1,800 was equalled or exceeded, then 9 grams of nitrogen per 50 kilogimns 
of body weight were sufficient. If a less quantity of nitrogen than the 
above figure was taken with the food, then the loss of nitrogen exceeded 
the amount taken, even if the number of calories reached 3,200. How¬ 
ever, with an intake of 5 to 6 grams of nitrogen, the deficit amounted 
to less than 2 grams (see experiments numbered 1 to 4). Consequently, 
we are justified in concluding that in some instances 8 grams of nitrogen 
per 50 kilograms, or 0.16 gram per kilogram of body weight are sufficient 
This value is higher than the lowest limit found by other authors, who 
succeeded in establishing nitrogen equilibrium on 0.1 gi-am per kilo¬ 
gram of body weight. 

The question as to whether the quantity of protein given in a certain 
food will be sufficient or not, is mainly influenced by the proportion of 
protein absorbed, for that protein which is excreted, unabsorbed, by means 
of the faeces, obviously is worthless for the nutrition of the body. If from 
this point of view we consider the nitrogen absorption in our experi¬ 
ments, it appeal’s that a subject, given a diet of pure rice, excretes in 
the fsBces about 30 per cent (experiments numbered 1 and 2), and even 
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47 'cent^f&peniileni iiumbei* 4) of ’tlie'nitrogen takeii. The nitrogen 
contained in the outer .layers of the rice^ whether [akeii with the grain 
(experiment number 3) ,, or in the form of the .iuah?v,ial .niiilod off froin 
the grain and added to the food (experiment nahiber 11) is absorbed otily 
to the extent of about ‘35 per cent. Therefore, the fact that the nitro¬ 
gen content of red rice is somewhat liiglior tlnut that of' the’white variety 
is of no physiological importance. j, . , . 

Rubner found about 75 per eent of ilie nitrogejii'iii rice to be iibsorbe<b Jirlovi 
fis much as 78.3 per eeni. On the other hdnd, Tliohiixs and ' Yukawa'give Values 
agreeing more:rieloacly ■-with. :ours, namely,' f)7:4'.per cent and 0C,i^ jper cent, 
respectively. 

The nitrogen in the heces does not consist solely,,of that not abs,oijbed f.^om 
the foodstuffs, but it is partly present as nitrogep ,,from the sccre^tmns of, the 
intestinal tract. Therefore, the quantity of unajbso.rbed iiltrogeiv, expressed in 
percentage oJ* tliie nitrogen'tiikeri, must be.‘pi^po(rtionally higher the .lower”the 
nitrogen intake is. This explains the fact that ^ot‘Only in our work; but klso 
in that of Thomas® and Yukawa,“ a lower perjeent'age of the nitrogen taken 
was found to be absorbed, even with a lower nitrogeti intake, than was the caAi in 
the experiments of Riibner,” Kellner, and Mori. The percentage of absorption 
of .nitrogen .w.Jien the, diet consists, ,.ofj{>read and rice, is, practically^^tho^f^amei as 
in the case .of Wjiiite rice.alone. I^his is made ^>lain by-conipay^^^^ experj.men.tfi 

numbered 5 to 7\witt numbers 1 arfd 2.' ■ ' ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ 

The expeftneffts'^Svith mixfe'd* <Ji^ are'interesting, ks shOwn by Tklilh* Vti‘' '^ ' 

•• • !. ii ,;r,: -r.'L' , •• h . rf ;y.:‘ 


, .r . 




"i:*; : 

! 

Tn the food,. 

} I • ' ' i 

Quantity 
of nitiio-i 
&eri in 
/ filbc^SRl 

V.'' ' . . 

; Absprp- 
1 tidnbf 
•ni|TOpcn. 

.Nitrogen 
of faces' 
..in per 
cent of 
animal 
nitrogen 
in food. 

1 Kxpi^ii- 
' Mnent 

„ „ .. puipber. 

t ' , , I J i'*'. 

-fK’v 

Aiiiinii\ , , , Total 

nttrojfen, nlSS^„.i nltrogren. 

V." -'i- 


'Oram«:'^ 

GPravis. 


■ ' 

'md. 

. I ' .' 11 
■ At cati. 

i '' ■5 

0.3i . 

5 9.20: 

; '9.57 

‘ ' S-og;- 


. 30.5' 

t fi'ii 

0.25. 

. ..9.10" 

•• 9.41 , 

3.28 

415.7 

, 35.2 

b’ I'.b; 7:! 

1.95 

i).U . 

11.00 

8.88 

09.4 

87.]'; 

^ ■■ I' ■■-lu'j 

2.52 

'' 8.47 

‘ 10.99 

’ 104 

’ ’ 7ao 

■ ’ 31.2 ‘ 

; 13 

4.87 

5.90 

10.27 

2.27 

77.9 ' 

1 ■m'Ol'.. 

■ ^ 


'”.6.90;: 

10,27 

, 2.03; 


, ,36.|0. 

’ ’ 8 ■' 

4.20 

5,06. 

, 9.92 

. 2.,15‘ 


!. 37. 9 

^ 'l • . 'i4 ‘ 

2.82 ■ 

' •' ■5.28‘ 

'■ 7.90' 

'• i.yft 

■' 7i9 ' 

87,5'''' 

. . r 

. 2.S4., 

: 4:76 ] 

:M60 

■ i.64 : 

•i ; i78.'4' 

' 84.'4v 

1 -J 

- 




.__ 

-(r-—r 


! ‘' Thfe s'fnhlkr the proportion of Vegcdoye ifitrogciiVin the' food tlie'gfeat^r 
I relatively,-is■'tiio ab^ibrptidn-of nitrogen’.' The Yiiti^geii icoiitteiit of the 
! .®sees ' fr ptactibally ttireetly-ptopoifti’onal io'thfe 'quantity of 
■ nitrogen in the food, and is influenced but little by the amount in the 


: *Z>OC. cit. ■ 

:: V Verd. Kreht. (IQIO) 15, 4*^. 

b;'"y;,.?H oL'(1889).26, 
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aiiimal'cohstitnent^^. For this reason, the qu-antity ^oL- nitrogen, iii the 
fjfecesj expressed in pei'centages of the vegetable nitrogen in the food, is 
practically- a eonfetant-value of -35 per cent: Therefore*, it is iiefaessary 
t6'''lmo\v th'e -r(‘la1ive' the protein of 'aiiiiiial'and of’vegetable 

origin hi' hrtler ’t'O'determine the pliysiologic value of 'the’- protein 'content 
of a: gi\^oi*v food. ’ TMemly-ohcHhird *of the pfoteiii' nee! ,:eaid ‘'vviieat 
passes ■ anabsdrbed through the diitestines into' the‘fifeeeS'; 'this -liiust be 
subtractecVas^physiologica^^^^ valueless:'*• « ^ '"-i/’ o*...: ; -■ ’ 

‘ According to tlie recent' investigations by’ Mibiiaiid-^- iliad by Thdihas,*® the 
biblbgic'^Iuc.’of’v classes of proteins-'difiFeVs -widelj;^. jTOerefore/prbteih iii 
rice certainiy‘ ivouM have a loivcr bidlo^c .valn^ than-In-otein .from! anitnaJ-.soTffircee.' 
Jt- ^s thi be; regre-tted ;tliat onr knowledge ofi the. ;cji)emipal . i^inpoaition: ^ the 
>),rpieja.,pf,.ricc .,is si^ .ipeager, whereas ;many. detai]l^d;,.iny,esitigation 9 ,,pn other 
vcgetabiij proteins of considerably minor importance'^i*st. ^ I \ 

^ Finally, ;W.e wish to emphasize the fact that the absorption, nitrogen 
can be detenpined. pnly.by. an .qxact Icnowledge of the nitrogen cqntept 
o,f .-the -faeces, i. • The.quantity of, the nitrogen .absorbed; is,equal to,the .ijuan-: 
titj: ipg^^sted, minus the,aniQ.uut:in the f8ec,es. -Tlhe,'quantity, of .pitrogen 
excrete^ in the-urine is oqual to ,the;amo\uit ,absorbed only; in ,qase thq 
subject ;i{j in; exact-.nitrogenous equilibrium, so th^t. mispalculatmns .avouIqI 
result in niany instances- if the former figiu-es-were-|to die.-taken , 

* ' * ■ ' • 'inTOSPHOiiuS 'MBTABOLTSM.' ' ' 

A summary ot our experiments -is given in Table. YH;.the-quantity 
of phosphorus ingQBtqd and the phosphorus balance being reduced to 50 
kilograms pi* body .weight. ^ 

'rABi.K, ineJahoti^wi rcdiU'cd to op ' kilpffmms body weight. 


J^xperi- 

ment 

mimber. 

■PaOft: 

Iptakp. 

P.Os . 
btdanep. 


•PercetU. 


, . ^'5 


r-0,8 , 

V ^ 

. .1.46 . 

. .rrO.,45 

. .7 

! 1-46 , 

. ~0,8 . 

10. 

i.;e6 

.-i-o.bi ■ 

14 

bGo; 

-d.id 

■*9 

l-te' 

= -0.01 

- 12- 

1.66 

-0.2 ’ 

18 . 

1.65’ 

.-^-0.1 

w 3 

, 8.80- 

.r-fsoae 


'8-85 - 

. +1.2,,:.. 


,5'.20 . 

. .-j-OtO 


'^Ztstjir. pppi/i. Oh^\ 
^^Loc.cii. 
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While it is not possible to establish an exact phosphorus niininiuni, 
just as it is impossible to establish a nitrogen niininiuiri, our expcriiuonls 
show that an intake of less than U\5 grams of phosphorus per 50 kilo¬ 
grams of body weight, or 0.033 gnnns phosplioric anhydride? |)(?r kilogram 
is insufficient to cover the demand of the body for phosphoms. Tlie 
quantities given by most authors are considerably higher tlian this figure*. 

We discussed the fact that the phosphorus ('ontent of rice is of very 
great physiologic importance, in the introduction to this i)aper. Experi¬ 
ments numbered 4, o, and 7 slio-w conclusively that a diet consisting 
of white rice, bread, bacon, and other foodstuffs poor in pliospliorus does 
not cover the demand of the body for that element, even with the addition 
of small quantities of fish. (See experiments numbered 12, 13, and 
14.) However, the phosphorus balance becomes positive if unpolished 
rice, rice bran, or phytin is added to the food. (See experiments num¬ 
bered 3, 6, and 11.) A comparison of experiments num))ored 3 and 4 
very plainly shows that the body loses phosphorus when on a diet consist¬ 
ing mainly of white rice, while on the same diet, red rice being substituted, 
the amount of that element exceeds the demand of the l)odY. The distri¬ 
bution of phosphorus in urine and faeces is not of as great importance 
as in the case of nitrogen, because the phosphorus excreted in the fajces 
consists in part of that which has previously been absorbed and again 
excreted in the lower pai'ts of the large intestines. Tt should be noted 
that those experiments where the amount of phosphorus taken was liigli 
show that the excess is excreted almost entirely in the faeces. 

Our figures seem to show that the phosphorus demand of Filipinos (Malays) 
is lower than that given by other authors. Tt may be that the body becomes 
accustomed to a lower supply of phosphorus t})an that; usually coi^sidered to 
1)0 necessary, and the high results in the metabolism oxporimonts on Kuropciins 
might simply be roq^uirements of ‘‘luxury.” Another vit'*\\' seems not too far 
removed: Several authors have argued that there is a connection between mental 
work and phosphorus metabolism. Of course, the Indief of older investigators, 
that mental work increases metabolism in the brain, which is rich in phosphorus, 
has been shown to be absurd, TTie quantity of phosphorus iu the brain Itself 
is much too small as a whole to influence the phosphorus mcttiholism of the 
body. However, the nervous system might have a regulatory influence on nil 
the dissimilative processes in the body, so that what we might term the “tone” 
of the “catabolic cell-metabolism” could be increased during intensive activity 
of the nervous system and lowered during rest. We have based this consi¬ 
deration especially on the very striking results of experiments by Folin and 
Shaffer. If such a view has any basis in fact, then the “tone^^ of the cell 
metabolism of the ordinary Malay, with his phlegmatic temperament, must be 
very low. Such a conclusion h somewhat startling. Once considered, it was 
necessary to attempt to demonstrate whether a difference in the deatructiou of 

^*6eri, 0tschr. klin. Med. (1909), 67, 288, 30fi; Ehvstrphm, Bfmtd. AroK Phyn. 
(1903)., 14, 91; Renball, Skand, Arch. Phye, 16, 94-138; R. Ttgerstedt, 

Phye, (Kagcil) (IfliOS), 1, 630* 
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body material eoniainini*- phosphorus takes i)iac-e in ordinary Filipinos, as 
sliown by an increased (‘xcretion of pliosphorus in the urine, during' periods of 
menial work and control periods, in which the subjects arc left entirely to 
themselves, t,he diet, bein^ the same. With three pi-isoners (D, E, H) we divided 
llie entire pt^riod inlt) three, sub-periods, during which on the one Iiand the men 
were either quiet, by themselves or, on the other hand, performed mental work. 
It was very easy to obtain “mental rest,’’ but iniicli more ditlieult to secure 
“mental work.” Th(‘ num were asked to study arithmetic or history, or to read 
poems either in Tagalog, English, or Spanish, but it was alino.st impossible to 
make them do this for more than two or three hours a day, and we are sure 
that when we were not present there was very little work done. One experiment, 
number 9, apparently gave a decidedly positive result ; experiment number 15 was 
]>raetieally indecisive; and experiments numbered 12 and 13, which seemed to be 
the most successful of all, apparently gave exactly the opposite result, if differ¬ 
ences could be considei*cd to be present at all. 

Table VIJJ shows the influence of mental work and mental lest on the 
phosphorus excretion in the urine, so far as our experiments go. Wc do not 
believe that any definite conclusion can be drawn from them. 

Tabi.k VIIl. — yUrv(/cu and phosphoric anhydride eoccft'cLion in I he urine dtirhuf 
periods of rest and menial icork. 

Experimcni <), Frisoner i). 

< 'onclition 


Rest 2 days__ 

Mental work 2 duy.s_. 

Rest 2 days.. 

Experiment 15, Prisoner' H. 
Condition 


Kt'St 2 days_ 

Mental work 2 days 

Expc7'im€nts I^-IB, Prisond' E. 
Condition. 

Rest 8 day.s: 

Firat day_____ 

.Second day.—-.— 

Third day___ 

I Mental work 3 days: 

; First day.... 

Second day.. 

Third day___ 

Rest 2 days: 

First day__ 

Second day____ 



I 


|Nitrogcn. 

PsOfi. 

1 Gramn. 

Oravis, 

9.09 

1.65 

S.80 

1.13 

9.01 

0.91 

S.OG 

1.08 

8.41 

0.98 ! 

9.13 

! 

1.28 

.j 8.45 

1.29 

8.7« 

1.25 



Nitrogen. 


' ' 

Grams, 

Gnons. 

13.75 

2.14 ; 

13.77 

I 2.42 



Nitrogen. 

i 

Grims. Grama. : 

,| 11.01 1.42 I 

Ti.% I 1.85 

11.41 ! 1.56 : 

1 
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Table IX. —Complete records of the experiments and an<tl}/srs of foodstuffs. 


Numbers of experiments. 


9 ,12, Vd, 14, iri.... 

1 , 2 .-.- 

3 .... 

4 ...1.. 

8 .. 1 . 

9_L-..- 

12, 13, 14, 15. 

1,2 .... 

8 . 

1 . 2 ___ 

3,4—.,. 

8 . 

9... 

12, 13, 14, If). 

3.4... 

1 , 2,8 - 1 -- 

3, 4, 9,12, 13, 14, 15. 

• Fat 12.2 per cent. 


F(KMisUlfy. 

N. 

I'-jOr.. 

. . 


Pf:r cent. 

' 

lYr cent. 

Brca<l... 

1.28 

0.17,' 

Ricel-- ... 

1.100 


Itic.e r ... 

1.29 

0.^7 

Rice w -... 

1.26 

0.52 

Rice II.. 

1. 116 


Rice A.:_ 

1.29 

0.2h 

RiccR..i 

1.23 

0.37 

Rico cake I___’ 

0. 105 


Rice eakc II 

0.423 _i 

Bacon I__ 

0.82 

(!■) 

Bacon II __ 

0.75 

0.056 

Fish (daliif^) 

;i. 556 


Fish (salmon)_ 

3.6(1 

0.40 

Salt codfish_ 

4.37 

0.346 

Onions.. 

0.14 

0.06' 


(tram. 

(?mm. 

Coffee 150 c(v. 

0.02 


Coffee r)(MJ (!C_ 

0.02 

0.016 


'* Fat 86 per cent. 


Experiment No. 1.— September to IdlO {subject, nedictU student V; 

weighty kilograms ). 



Daily food. 

1 NitrciKen, 

; ' . 1 

Calories 

(estimated). 

400 grama rice I -. 

200 grams rice cake I_ 

100 grams bananas_. 

4.5 grama sugar _ 


' (framx. 

...■ 4.44 I 

..... O.Sl 

. .... 0.22 

1,300 

340 

80 

160 

i 180 . 

1 

60 grama bacon 


.... 0 •(<» i 

150 grama coffe__ 


_ 0 OU 1 



Total intake per day...... 

— 



Aitalysca of urine. 

! 

Ray. 

-- 

- .. 

Analyacs of heecs. 1 

■ 

Quantity. 

Nitrogen. 

! 

September 22 .. 

cc. 

fVr cctiL 


530 (1,000) 

6.09 

|61.6 grams iajcea containing 8.80 peir cent nitro- 

September 23_ 

660 ( 1 , 000 ). 

6.75 

- gen and 94.9 per cent solids. ' Total nitrogen. 

, September 24_ 

880 ( 1 , 000 ) 1 

6.76 

6.81 grams. ' 

Total nitrogen_ 

— . 

17,60 
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Balance ^heet, per day. . 


Outj*o in urine 
(’)utgo in fioces 

Total outgo 
Intake, total 

Balance 


Grams of 
nitrogen. 
5.8,7. 
1.77 

7.64 

5.98 

1.66 


Kxvertmplnt No. 


-September 22 to 24, 1010 {subject, medical student F; 
weight, 54.0 Hlograins). 


I 


Daily food. 


I Nitrogen. 


I 


(trams. 


Calories , 
(estimated). 


•100 grams rice 1. 

200 grams rice cake I _ 
IflO grams bananas 

•15 granus sugar .. 

GO grams bacon I. 

150 grama coffee. 


Total intake per day . 



Analyses of urine. I 

Day. 


' i 


C|nantity. 

Nitrogen. 


; , cc. 

Per cent. 

September 22. 

i 

j 4,87 

September 23_:__ 

1,075 

4.92 

September 24*..-. 

; 725 ' 

1 4.78 

, Total nitrogen. 


. 14.57 ! 


4.44 

1,300 

0.81 

340 

0.33 

120 


160 

0.49 

0.02 

4S0 


f). 09 

2,400 


Analys(‘s of fseces. 


75.0 grams dried faeces containing 3.28 per 
cent nitrogen and 04.6 pet cent .solids. To¬ 
tal nitrogen, 6.19 grams. 


r 


Balance sheet, per day. 


Outgo in urine 
.Outgo iu fmccH 

Total outgo 
Intake, total 

Balance 


Grams of 
nitrogen. 
4.80 
2.00 

6.92 

6.09 

-0.83 
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Experiment No. ;3.— "Novemher Id to 21, 1910 {suhjecty priaoncr C: weighi, 
Jj9.0 kilograms). 


Daily footi. 

400 grams rice r......... 

TOO grfl.ms onions . _ _ _ 

Nitrogen. 

(fmms. 

5. If) 

0.14 

PsOf.. 

(f)’atns. 

3. OS 

0 Oil 

tUiloriu.s 

(estimaU'cl)^ 

l.HrH) 

;■() 

50 grams bacon II _____ ___ _ 

j 0.3S 

0.03 

350 

300 grams eoffGG- _ .. _ . _ . _ .... 

1 0. in 

0. Of) 


20 grams lard_____ 


150 

50grams sugar______ 

■ 1 

I- 

200 

Total intake per dav__ _ 

' .i 

r>. .S3 

3.22 

2,200 1 



Analyses of urine. ! 


Day. 

Quantity. 

Nitrogen. 

P,0.,. 


cc. 

Pit)' mit. 

Per cent. 

November 18 

040 

] 


; November 19 .....I 

400 

1 17.05 


November 20 ,1 

400 

1.129 

November 21 

480 

I 



Analyst's of fii'ces. 


1 20‘J grams dried i'a'cos containing (J.ll pur cunt 
nitrogen and 3.97 per cent P-tOr,. Total, 12.4<i 
grams nitrogen and 8.10 grains P«()ri. 


Balance sheet, per day. 


pjxcretion in urine 

Grams of 
nitrogen. 
4.26 

Grams of 
PaOtt. 

1.03 

Outgo in freccs 

3.11 

2.03 

Total outgo 

7.37 

3.06 

Intake, total 

5.83 

3.22 

Balance 

~1..54 

+0.16 


Experiment No, 4.—November 22 to 25, 1910 {subject, prisoner O; wcdghf, 1,8.1) 

kilograms ). 


Daily food. 


Nitrogen. 


IV >f,. 


I Caltnles 

|(eHtlmatfld). 


400 grams rice VV_ 

100 grams onions. 

50 grama bacon _ 

300 grams coffee.. 

20 grams lard__ 

50 grams sugar_ 

Total intake per day 


iH'tWis 
I 24 
0 14 
0 88 
0 15 


(hums 
1 28 
0 06 
0 03 
0 05 


1»350 

350 


4.91 


1 42 


150 

200 


— r.'. 



~~ —- 

■ ' . ' ' i 

Day i 

1 Analyses of urine | 

1 

j 

Quantity 

Nitrogen 

PfiOs 

Analyses of faeces 

1 

! 


cc 

Oram. 

Oiam 

i 

November 22 ™ 

2,4^ 



J32.4 grams dried fmees containing 7.06 pm 

3t^ovember23 

1,305 

' 17.04 


NovemW24-;,.^| 

850 

4,16 

- cent nitrogen and 2,50 per cent PA Total, 

November 

.980 



9.33 gte.ms nitrogen and 8 81 grams PA 
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Balance sheet, per day. 


Outgo in uriiH* 

Grams of 
nitrogen. 
4.26 

Grams of 
PaOc. 
1.04 

Outgo in firms 

2,33 

U.S3 

Total outgo 

6.59 

LS7 

Intake, total 

4.91 

1.42 

Balance 

— 1.68 

-0.45 


Experiment No. S. —Bepiemher 27 to Ootoher X, 1910 [siilject, medical student 
F; weight, 54.0 kilograms). 


[ 


Daily food. 

Nitrogen. 

. 

Calories 

(estimated). 

400 grama rice. I r _ _ . _ _ . 

4.40 

4.26 

0.3:i 

1,300 

100 

120 

120 grama fiall (daliig) .. . 

150 grama bananas _ _ . 

•200 grams rire eakfi 11 _ . _ ... _ _ _ 

0.85 

340 

40 grams angnr 


160 

150 grams 

0.02 


10 grams larO _ 


SO 

Total inttikc per tUiy.-. 

0.92 

2,100 


! 

Analyses of urine. 


nay. 



Analyses of fjeces, 

Quantity. 

Nitrogen. 




er. 

Gmm^. 


September 27__ 

690 

7.37 


i September 2S ____ j 

915 

7.60 

40 grams dried feces containing 0.S5 per cent nitrogen 

1 September 29..j 

1,175 

9.09 

and 98 grams dried fioces containing 7.73 per cent 

j September 30_' 

1,315 
Lost. 

vS.71 

nitrogen. Total, 10.73 grams nitrogen (5 daysl. 

j Oc.tnhnr 1 



] Tf>bil 


*82.77 






»-l dayis, 


Balance sheet, per day. ■ 

Grams ol 
nitrogen. 


Outgo in urine 8,20 

Outgo in fipces 2.15 

Total outgo 10.36 

Intake, total 9.92 

Balance —0,43 


106073-3 
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Experlment No. U.— tfimc J7 to JnJij lUUi {Nubjrrf. prisourr D; irrufhL 

h'ilof/ranift). 


Daily 


I 200 grams rk*C‘A.. 

I 160 grams bread_ 

j 75 grams salmon-- 

I 150 grams sugar_ 

500 grams coffee. 

Total intake per dny_ 


Nitrogmi. 


(-alorios 

(estimated). 

Ornins, 

(irtnnu. 


2.57 

0.50 

050 

1.98 

0.21 

800 

2. 84 

0.82 

1 100 



j ooo 

0.20 

0.10 


7. 00 

1.28 

1,050 

-i 


Analyses of nrinc. 


Day. 

i 

1 Quantity. 

Nitrogen. 

IU)a. 

....... 

; — - ^ 

— 



<r. 

Gmms. 

(rrarna. 

June 27. 

-.Ji 1,1101 

1 


June 28. 

—1 980J 

j 11.01 

1.419 

June 29.—. 

8901 

12.90 

.1.848 

June SO- 

July 1 .. 

855} 

..J 1,1451 

1 11.41 

1.568 

July a. 

-J 630J 

Total_ 

1 

j 

85.38 

4.880 


Analyses of f;e(*es. 


140 grams dried ft«.‘<‘e 8 containing 7.02 per 
cent nitrogen and 2.08 per cent To¬ 

tal, 9.80 grams idlrogen and 2.91 grams 

PjsO:,. 


Italanre shrcl, per tUty. 


Outgo ill uriiu‘. 
Outgo ill fmces 

Totiil outgo 
Intake, total 


Grams of 
nitrogen. 

5.00 

1.04 

7.54 

7.00 


Grams ol! 
PaOc. 
O.SO 
0,4‘) 

1.20 

i.as 


j^ilUllKC 


+0 00 


-0 01 


Experimen'i Ko 12. \/nin lo 2.7, if)JO {nahjifL ptnonr.t K, iroitihl, HljiO 

hlogtani'i) 


Daily food 


260 grams rice B.... 

200 grams bread____ 

ICO grams salt codfish _ 

100 grams sugar... 

SCO grams coffee...... 

Tot^ intake per day.. 


I Nitrogen 

(hamn 

3 075 
2 3(5 

4 87 


0 26 


10 265 


Psl>& 

Ol iiintt 
0 925 
0 34 
0 846 


0.16 


1 77 


('alorlcH 

(<iHtimatod) 


800 

400 

150 

400 


1,750 
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E\'i*i<;kimknt Xo. 12.— f!uhj fo 2J, ./!f/0 {subjcoi, prisoner b): wcUjht, o/j.O 

b ilofjrains ) —(‘ontinned. 


Analyses of urine. 


• 

1 1 

QuiuitUy. .Nitrogen. 



1 1 

cr. ' (fmms. 

ftrarris. 

July 23 ... 

2,030 : 9.09 

1.65 

July 2i_ 

! 1,250 ' S.80 

1 . 13 ; 

Jiilv 

S30 (1,000) 9.01 

0.91: 

Total ___ 

i ‘>fi on 

3.69 ' 





Analyses of fa‘cos. 


Balance sheets per day. 


Outgo in urine 
Outgo in faeces 

Total outgo 
.Intake, total 

Balance 


Grams of 
nitrogen. 
8.0(1 
2 .o:i 

10.00 

10.27 

-0.72 


Grams of 
P 2 O 5 . 
1.23 
0.70 

1.99 

1.77 

- 0.22 


'Kxr‘KUiMKNT No. 13 - —July 26 to 30, 1910 {svhject, pmwicr E; iveight, 
fjJl Jcilograms). 


Daily food. 

. 

Nitrogen. 

PoOj. 

Calories 
(estimated). 

250 grams rice B__ 

*200 grams bread _ _ . . . .! . _ 

Grama. 

8.075 

2.56 

Grams. 

0.925 

0.34 

800 

400 

100 grams salt codfish___ 

100 grams sugar ^ __ _ . ..... . . _ _ .. .. 

4.37 

0.346 

150 

400 

.500 griims coffee . _ .. . . , , , 

0.26 

0.16 

Total intake per day__ 

« 

10.265 

1.77 

1,750 


Duy. 


Analyses of urine. 



Quantity. 

Nitrogen. 

PjOj. 

. 

. 

cc. 

Cr’nims. 

Grams. 

J Illy 26 __ 

660 (1,000) 

8.66 

1.08 

July 27 

640 (1,000) 

8.41 

0.98 

July 28 

670 (1,000) 

9.18 

1.28 

July 29 

600 (1,000) 

8.46 

1.29 

July 30- 

580 (1,000) 

8.76 

1.25 


Analyses of fieees. 


95 grams dried, jfs&ccs containing 7.18 per cent ni- 
^ trogen and 2.30 per cent PoOe. Total, 6.82 grams 
nitrogen and 2.19 grams 
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Balance sheet, per clay. 

Grams of Grama of 
nitrogen. PsOs- 
8.73 l.ll 

2.27 0.7G 


Total outgo 

11.00 

1.87 

Total intake 

10.27 

1.77 

Balance 

-0.73 

-0.30 


(Xiiyo ill urine 
Outgo in fapees 



Balance sheet, duration Jt days. 



Grams of 
nitrogen. 

(Iramw of 
phospho¬ 
ric anhy- 
flrldo. 

Outgo urine 

6.72 

0.949 

Outgo fojces 

3.980 

0.583 

Total outgo 

8.706 

1.632 

Total intake 

7.90 

1.45 

Balance 

-0.80 

-0.08 
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Experlmen'L’ No. 16 to 21, 19X0 {subject, ynso)\c}' H; loeight, 

63.0 kilograms). 


Daily food. 


•J.'iO KTJuns I’ico li__ 

200 araiiiH brwid__ 

00 grains salt codfish .. 

7o grains .sugar_ 

r)00 griiins cofico_ 

Total intake per day . 


j Nitrogen. 1 
.1 

H.O3. 

Calorics, 
(estimatedi. 

(inunt^. ' 

(fmwx. 


J 8.0.S ! 

0.ti8 

SOO 

2.50 , 

0,8 t , 

■too 

-I 2.02 , 

0.21 

100 

J _i 


800 

i ■ ■ 1 

.j 0.2t) 1 

0.1(5 



-j S.52: 

l.til 

1, (500 


Analgses of 'urhics. 


Day. 


..,u...tity;NUrogen. 


firnnii. 


.lune IT- 
,I line LS_ 
-luiio 10- 
Juno 20. 
Juno 21.. 


Balance sheet, duration .) days. 


Outgo urine 
Outgo finces 

Total outgo 
Total intake 


--1 

I 

1,050 7.:io .: 

R40 ■) i 

. 

•™ > IS 77 . -r ; 
1,030 / ; 

Jf days. 


Grams of 
nitrogen. 

Grams of 
phospho¬ 
ric anhy¬ 
dride. 

C.87 

1.21 


S.o2 

l.G;i 


Balance 

























THK EFFECT OF ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS ON AMOEB/E, 
AND THE USE OF THESE RADIATIONS IN 
THE STERILIZATION OF WATER.i 


liy W'kston I^. CiiAMUKkLAiN and Edward B. Vbuder.- 

iFroni I he United Hlatcfi Arniij Hoard for the Hludy of Tropical Diseases r/.s they 
hlrifit ill the Philippine fslandfiS‘) 


It has already been shown by several investigators that the ultra-violet 
rays of the speetniui are capable of killing bacteria in a few seconds, and 
the Westingliouse Cooper Hewitt Company of London and Paris have 
(ionstnicted several types of practical water sterilizers utilizing these rays, 
'riic ultra-violet radiation, upon which the action of these sterilizers de¬ 
pends, is produced by a quai'tz mereury-vapor lamp either suspended 
over or innnersed in the water. One type has a capacity of 132,000 
gallons (r)2<Si00() liters) of potable water in twenty-four hours, and only 
requires an eIoctn<! current of tljree or three and one-half amperes at 220 
volts for its operation. It has been demonstrated by experimentally pol¬ 
luting water with Barilhis roli that these organisms are killed during the 
passage tlirougli s\ich a sterilizer, although the water remains in the ap¬ 
paratus for only live seconds, A more eoniplotc description, together with 
fdiotograplis and diagrams of this apparatus, may be obtained from the 
articles of TouldslU and Thresh and Beale.{^) 

lliere are many features about this method of sterilization that render 
it peculiarly suitable for use in tropical countries and by armies in the 
field, among wlii(h. the. following may be mentioned. It is automatic 
and can l)e intrusted to a comparatively nnskilled man, this automatic 
action Ixiing secured by a valve in the inlet which is operated by the 
(nirrent of the same circuit that produces the rays, and which prevents 

^ Fiiblishert by permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division. 

*W. P. Chanibeiiain, major, Medical Corps, United States Army, and E. B. 
Vedder, captain, Medical Corps, United States Army, members of the United 
States Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases as they Exist in the 
Philippine Islands. 

* The apparatus for these experiments was supplied by the Biu*eaii of Science, 
and the exposures were made in that Bureau. 
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any water from entering the sterilizer if tlie eiui'oul is iidiMTupltid. 
Tlie apparatus is small and one type is f)orl{il)l(^ \vai(^r is ]Kutli(ii' 

heated nor altered in taste by the process. ll; providts a nipid nudhod 
by which a badly polluted water may be trausl'orjiiod iii{(t oih' of poiabb^ 
quality, and linally it is very a*.ononiical in operation. Tlui low cosi 
should place it within the means even ot ])oor ji,iil.iv(3 village's, a. small 
gasoline engine being capable o(; producing snlliciiad, powto'. 

For army use this apparatus with dynamo and gasolim' (aigiim ('onld 
be readily carried in an escort wagon or automobile. In cas(‘. Hkj lalhn* 
were used a special gasoline engine could be disiamsed with, and Ihe 
motor of the antoinohile utilized to drive the dyiuinin, d'be small typo 
of apparatus delivers 130 gallons (520 liters) ot sterile water ])or liour, 
and it 'would be capable of supplying an entire regiment witli a, (juart of 
water for each man after only tliree liours" ()j)era.lioii. Idle largin* appa¬ 
ratus, although designed for pernumeiit installation, could also be earried 
in an escort wagon, and would supply 132,000 gallons (52<S,()00 liters) 
in t-wenty-four hours, thus providing in twelve hours a little over 3 
gallons (12 liters) of sterile water for every soldier in a division of 
20,000 men. The delivery of pure water would commoneo within a lew 
minutes a'fter arrival in camp, would be coutinnous, and the water would 
be unchanged in taste, a great desideratum when dealing widi soldiers 
whose objection to. the flat taste of boiled water is well known. Also 
there would be no time wasted in waiting for water to cool as is ilie (»ase 
when sterilization by heat is resorted to. 

But in considering the use of such a sterilizer in the 'Trojiies we 
are confronted by tlic 'fact that bacterial pollution is not ibc only nor, 
in some cases, tlie most important danger that lurks in the drinking 
supply. Amoebae arc found in practically all 1ro])ical surfaca* walors, 
and while the free-living species are not pathogenic', il is to hv (‘xpect(^d 
that Entamwha liisiolytica will be cncoimtcrod under llio saim* conditions 
of pollution that would cause the presence of typhoid laudlli or eliobuu 
spirilla in the water. In similar dreuniKtanc'c^, Balanlulhm roii, I^rnn- 
hha inteiiUnali^, and other protozoa, as well as (he ova or larva' of various 
parasites are liable to occur. Therefore it is important, before adopting 
any method of water purification for tropical eouniries, to show that the 
procedure will protect the consumers against infections with animal 
parasites as well as against the bacterial causes of disease. Filter beds 
will eliminate 99 per cent of the bacteria in water, but will not remove 
ammbse or other protozoa, so that this method of water purificatioii is 
impracticable in the Philippines for this reason and also because of its 
^at e:^ense. 

It,seems quite probable, from what we know of the action of the 
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ultra-violet radiation, that protozoa and the ova or larvae ol; intestinal 
worms may all be killed by this powerful agent. It has been shown 
tlint radium emanations on short exposures inhibit, and on longer expo¬ 
sures kill various forms of bacteria, protozoa, ova, embryos, and larvge. 
The, oii1y reference we have found indicating that the effects of nltra- 
violot 1 ‘ays ha\'o bc^eii tested with protozoa is an article by HerteK^) 
showing that paranicceia are killed by these short length waves. We have 
failed to find in Manila any reference indicating that the influence of 
ultra-violet rays on amoeba} has been investigated. 

These considerations seemed to indicate the ‘desirability of studying 
the effect of ultra-violet rays on amoeba} and the experiments about to 
be described Avere undertaken for this purpose. The source of the ultra¬ 
violet radiations used by us was a quartz mercury-vapor arc lamp OAvned 
by fhc Bureau of Science in Manila. This lamp, which was made by the 
firm of W. C. Heraens, Ilanaii, Germany, was rather small for our 
])nrpose, but prodAiced a brilliant light particularly rich in ultra-violet 
rays. A description of the lamp may be found in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Electro-chemie. (S) 

Tlic strain of amaiboe used was originally isolated from a normal 
human stool, has been kept constantly under cultivation for a year, and 
is the same that Avas employed previously to determine the efficacy of the 
ipceae treahnent of dysentery.!®) These amceke belong undoubtedly 
io a. free-living s])ecies, but it is believed that any agent which is found 
to be detrimental to the growth of such free-living organisms will prove 
even more efficacious against the parasitic amoebae which are much more 
susceptible to unfavorable conditions as shown by the fact that it has 
hiiherto been impossible to cultivate them on artificial media. 

The experiments were performed in a number of ways, using both 
solid and fluid media, and with exposures for different periods of time 
a< various distances :(:rom the source of radiation. After the exposure, 
(uilluroB W(n‘e made at once from the exposed amoeba3 to determine Avhether 
they had been killed by the rays, and these observations were controlled 
1)y similar ciiUuros made from amoebjB grown under identical circum¬ 
stances, but which had not been subjected to the action of ultra-violet 
wavtis. The effect of the rays on the amoebce has also been compared 
with the effect produced on BacUlm iypJiosm and Bacillm dysente rice 
(Shiga) by similar exposures. Before proceeding to an account of the 
experiments themselves we will give a brief description of the stock 
culture of amoebse and the plates used, and the method of exposing the 
cultures to the rays, 

A. Btooh culture of mwibcBn —Tlie amcebss referred to previously were cultivated 
for several weeks in a 2f)0 cubic centimeter Erlenmeyer flask containing plain 
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bouillon inixt'd witli double the quantity of distilled watiM’. Duriii.e' this period 
the tlaak Avas liaudl<‘d ^vitll care so that tlie tluid was never shaken, and theaiiKeha*. 
that, developed were found in countless ninnbors lyiii^** in the surr‘a<'e iilm of the 
bouillon. This flask was then used as a .stock culture from which al! the, inoeida," 
tions of an experiment were made, and a sinj^h* larfjfe l<K>pfnl taken from this 
snrtVe film was used for each inoculation. 

B. Plaich ',—The lamp already referred to is in t.he form of a small are and 
the rays, both visible and invisible, radiate from tliis are in evewy dire<diou. 'the 
radiatioms diminish in intensity as the .scpiare of tin* distance from the soure(‘, 
and therefore it was desirable to make the exposures quite close' to th<‘ lani}), 
approximately 10 centimeters from it. But it seemed proha,bll^, if ordiiiary-si/ed 
Betri dishes were used at this distance, that the outer margins of the plate 
might he heyoiul the sphere of eifectivc intensity of the ra.ys, and that for this 
reason some of the amoebie might not be killed. In order to avoid this dilHculty 
we used special plates consisting of aluminum ointment boxes 2.5 centimeters 
in diameter and with tightly fitting covers. Tlu'se boxes were sterilized in the. 
autoclave, filled with plain sterile agar and covered with their lids. This kind 
of plate avoided the difficulty just mentioned, and was very eonvoniimt to liandle, 
took up le-s.-^ space in the incubator, and required nuicli less iigar, points by no 
means beneath, consideration when it is a question of making .stw'oral hundri'd 
exposures, 

C, Method of making expoHurva, —^The. inoculated plate was luu'ovtu’ed and placed 
directly under the center of the lamp. The cover was turned upside down and 
placed beside the plate in order that it should also be exposed to the x'ays 
with a view to killing any amcebm that might have containiimted it accidenially. 
The switch controlling the current oi^erating the lamp Avas then closed and 
the appearance of the light timed with a watch. After the desired number of 
seconds of exposure, the switch was opened. We were thus enabled to time our 
exposures accurately. As soon the exposure was completed the cover was replaced 
on the plate. 

This method was quite satisfactory except for one particular. We know* 
that it is necessary for the lamp to lieconie warmed up before it is capable of 
procluciiig its maximum output of ultra-violet rays. Tin's occurs a. fcAV secoiuls 
after the current is turned on, in which time the lamj> hceonu's quite hoi. 
It is probable that thi.s temporary lack of efliciency in the ai)paratus wlum 
the current is first turned on explains why some of our (uiUures were not 
killed by exposure for a period of five seconds.' This will be reh'vvetl to tiguhi 
later. 

In order to prove that the amad>a^ and bacteria were killed by the ultni-viohd. 
rays, and not by heat generated by the lamp, wc exposed a thermometer 10 
centimeters from the lamp, that being the nearest point at which the cultures 
were ever placed. After a forty-.second exposure the thoi'mometer had risen 
to 50® centigi-ade. Thus it is shown that although the lamp its(df may becojuo 
very hot, sufficient heat to injure bacteria or amoebae is not radiated to a distam-e 
of 10 centimeters in a period of forty seconds. Only a slight* sensation of 
warmth is felt if the hand is exposed dose to the lamp, althongli a severe burn 
naight be caused if the lamp itself were akually touched. 

Mperment L—In tliis__experiment plates made as described above 
were, ,eq>^ to the nltrarviolet rays immediately after they were ino- 
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uulaU.Hl. Fart ol! those* plates were iiiooiilated with a loopl'ul troiii the 
stock culinro of aiiuebiv, part from a stock oultiii'c of Bnciilns typliOHUH, 
and part IVoin a stock culture of BaciJlufi dijsantcrUv. A few of the ijlah^s 
iriO(*uIatod with eadi orgaiiisiii wen^ at once placed in the incaibator to 
serve as controls while the j*(‘niaiuder were exposed to the rays as described 
above, for periods \a.ryiiyi»: from five to eighty seconds, and after the 
exposure they also were placed in the incubator. In ordoi- to compare 
(ho, effects of the rays at different distances from their source, exposures 
were made at point 10, 15, and 23 centimeters from the lamp. After 
incu])ation for lAventy-foiir hours, the plates were examined for growth 
and the results of this experiment are contained in Table J. In this as 
in, subsecpient tables, tlie pins sign means that growth occurred, while the 
minus sign indicates a sterile plate or culture. 

'fArtLio Experiment 1: Apar platcfi expoaed to ultra-violet rapfi immedkiteh/ 
after i)ioeulafhn, and then inouhaied 24 hount. 


Distance 

No, 

Organism exposed. 

Time of exposure in seconds. 


Con¬ 

trols, 

from lamp. 

5 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

notex- 

posed. 

A. 10 cm. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A mate_ 

Amoebm_ 

B. typhosus_ 

B. typhosus- 

B, dysenterijc_ 

+ (6) 
-K2) 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

r 

•f 

+ 

■1- 













7 

8 

Amcebm_ 

ATnfT'bn* 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

"!• 

'i' 

B. 15 cm. 

9 

B, typhosus_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

■1 

10 

B. typhosus_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

(■ 


11 

B, Dysenteria;... 

H (l) i 

““ 

— 


~ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1- 

1 

12 

B. Dysentcriae__ 

H-(2) 1 

. 



— 



— 

— 

I. 


1 

18 

Ammbai_-_ 

+ 

+ 

M- 

tI 


-1- 

“1 

— 

— 

•i 

i 

14 

Amcebm_ 

-I- i 

+ ! 

+ 

-1- 


-t- 

1- 

— 

— 

1 

0. 28 cm. 

15 

B. typhosus--- 

+ {3) 

+ 

+ 



- 

— 

— 

- 

'i' 

16 

B. typhosus_ 

■K2) 

"1- 

■i' 

- 

— 




— 



17 

B. dysentcrise_ 

H-(4) 



— ^ 

— 

— 


— 

— 

H* 



B. dysenterijc-.._ 

+ (1) 


+ 

— 


— 

— 

— 


■i- 


The figures in parentheses in the 5-seconfi column indicate the number of colonies 
found on the plate after incubation. 


As is shown clearly in Table I, a profuse growth was found on all 
of the controls which were not exposed to the rays. Of the plates 
exposed for five seconds at 10 and 15 centimeters, some of those in¬ 
oculated with, bacteria showed growth and others were sterile, but none 
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of tlie plates inoculated with, amoebae showed gi’owih atiei* ibis exposure. 
However^ it will be seen that the effect of the j'ays on the bacteria was 
very pronounced even in live-second exposures, because inslead of a 
profuse growth such as was observed on the cojiirol plates, only a lew 
scattered colonies were found. If the lamp had been in prelimimiry 
operation for a few seconds, so that U was producing its loaxiinum of 
rays at the time the exposure began, it is probable that all of the plates 
exposed for five seconds would have boon sterile. It would have hoen 
very difficult however to make accurately timed exposures with the lamp 
continuously in operation, and in any case the results are sulficieut for 
our present purpose. Others have already demonstrated that bacteria 
are killed in five seconds by such exposures. This experiment shows 
that in exposures close to the lamp amoebm are dd'Jstroyed by the ultra¬ 
violet radiations quite as readily as Bacillin^ li/pliosu^s or Bacillus dp- 
scniericB, 

At a distance of 23 eentimeters fi'om the lamp it required twice as 
long an exposure to kill aincebse as compared with Bacillm ti/phosm 
and Bacillus dysenterim. This is unimportant wilh regard to practical 
sterilization of water in the apparatus as nianuEactured, for ihc reason 
that in these sterilizers all the water is forced to flow close to the 
lamp, and furthermore the lamp used is probably much more powerful 
than the are employed by us. 

The conclusions which can clearly be drawn from this cxperinioiit are 
that amoebse are destroyed by exposure for a few seconds to ultra-violet 
rays, and that at 10 centimeters distances they are as icadily killed by 
this agent as are dysentery and typhoid bacilli. 

However, it was desirable to determine whether encysted amoebic 
would be killed by this method, since it is quite probable that amoebai 
in a water supply would usually be present in the cucysttwl form. Tlie 
fallowing expenment was performed for this purpose. 

Experiment 2 .—Plates were inoculated exactly as i3x tlie first experi¬ 
ment, but were incubated for twonLy-foin* hours before exposure. During 
this period of growth many of the ammboe bocamo encysted. Since it 
is impossible to tell by microscopic examination whether an cncysLcd 
amoeba is dead or alive, this point was detoimincd by cultures. After 
exposure to the ultra-violet rays the growth was scraped from the surface 
of the plate and inoculated into a tube containing a mixture of 1 part 
of plain bouillon and 2 parts water. This culture was incubated for 
twenty-four hours and then examined for motile amoebae. Cultures were 
also made from control plates that had not been exposed to the light. 
The results of this experiment are shown in Table IT. 
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Table II. —Eosperlment 2: Agar “plates inoculated with amcebce and cultivated for 
2-'i hours before exposure to ultra-violet rays. Plates contained encysted forms. 


Distance from 
ianip. 

. 

No. 

Time 

of expo.sure 

i 

in sec 

onds. 

Con¬ 
trol, 
not ex- 


10 

•20 

30 

40 

riO 

posed. 


1 

— 


— 


— 


A. ]i) cm. 

2 

I" 

— 



— 



‘.i 

— 

- 

■1 

— 

— 



4 




— 


-H 



— 

““ 

— 

— 

— 


B. If) cm. 

i ® ’ 

; — 

- 

— 

— 

— 

! 


1 

! -i- 

— 

'!• 

— 

1 — 

I '!■ 


: ^ 

i _. 

1 

— 

•— 

i - 

1 + 


I 9 

'i- 

*1- 

i + 

4' 

1 

-]■ 

(1. ‘28 cm. 

i 10 

•i 

. 1 . 

1 + 

H- 


- i' I 


: 11 

-1- 


! + 

*}' 

! *r 

' ]- 


i 12 

1 

i” 

! 1 


i 

i 


By consulting this table it becomes apparent that exposures at a 
distance of 33 centimeters from the lamp were entirely ineffective, but 
that the amcebre exposed at distances of 10 and 15 centimeters were 
invariably killed in forty seconds, and usually killed in ten seconds, 
although an occasional positive result was obtained even after exposures 
of thirty seconds. However, these failures may readily be explained. 
The growth of amcebse and associated bacteria on plates at the end of 
twenty-four hours is dense, forming a very perceptible layer on the 
suirface of the agar. It is well knoAvn that the ultra-violet rays of light 
have no greater power of penetration. Therefore some of the amcebae 
in. a few of the expo.sures have survived owing to the absoi'ption of the 
rays by the superficial layers of the growth. This could not occur in 
water passing through a sterilizer operated by ultra/-violet rays. 

Since all of these plates contained many encysted amcebse, and since 
positive cultures could never be obtained from those plates exposed 
forty seconds or more at 10 and 16 centimeters, and rarely after ten- 
second exposures, we are justified in concluding from this experiment 
that encysted amcebaj are killed on solid media by ultra-violet radiation. 
The subject of encysted amoebas will be further discussed in Experiment 
7, where a fluid medium was used. 

The effect of ultra-violet rays upon amoebae in a fluid medium was now 
tested. These experiments axe considered to be of much more value 
than the preceding ones, because they approximated the conditions which 
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w’ould o])tain in the practical slenlizalion of water by ilie ai)|)aratiis above 
described. Tlio results arc shown in the following- o evpia’iiiienis. 

Hxperimcnf —A number of ordinary liollow-o’round slides were. sl(‘r- 
ilized and a large drop from the stock culture, of iUiKeha* was placed in 
tlic liollow- cliarnber of the slide. A culture was then juaile from this 
drop by Iraiisferring a small loopfnl from the slides to a h‘sl tube con¬ 
taining weak sterile liouiUon. As soon as ilu‘ culture was made, the 
slide was placed under the center ol the lamp and (he oiirrtMil iurniMl on 
for a Few seconds. After the exposure to the ultra-violet rays a si'coml 
culture was made in a similar manner from the dro}) on tiu* slid(‘. Tabb* 
111 shows the results of such an experiment. 

Taislk eh.— Kxperimvui >i: I^csnlt of cvltiircff from- houillo}) inoculnlrd 'mUh 
omfi'ha.', made heforo ami after e,rposinr hf wttra’vtolei ratf.s. 



10 cm. from lamp. 

IT) om. from lamp. 

No. 

Culture 

before 

exposure. 

Exposure 

in 

seconds. 

Culture 

after 

exposure. 

Oultiirc 

before 

exposure. 

Exposure 

in 

seconds. 

Culture 

after 

exposure. 

1 


5 



5 

1 

2 




-!■ 

5 


3 


5 



r, 

: 

4 

i 

10 


-1 

10 


5 


10 

... 


10 


6 

■!■ 

10 

-- 

j 

10 


7 


20 



20 

- 

8 

1 -1 

20 



20 

... 

9 

i -!• 

20 


1 . 

20 

... 

10 

1 1 

30 


1 

80 


n 

i + 

SO 



80 


12 

L " 

30 

— 

I 

30 1 

— 


It will Ijc seen tliat in thi« experiment, the aiiueliie were killed in 
every trial at 10 eentimeters from the lamp and were niao kilh'd in all 
exposures of ten seconds or more at a (liatajuee of 15 centimeters. Tliis 
experiment was particularly satisfactory although it must. Ixi admitted 
tliat all circumstances were very favoi*able, since the amnihiv were in a 
thin layer of clear fluid. 

Experiment 4 .—This was performed in a manner similar to experi¬ 
ment 3. Distilled water was placed in ordinary staining dishes in 
sufficient quantity to form a layer 2.5 centimeters deep, 'riiia water 
was heavily inoculated with araoebse from the stock culture. A loopful 
of this water was cultivated in a test tube of dilute bouillon in order 
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io prove the ]ire.seuce of aimxsha?. the diali of water was then e.\pnse<l to 
the ultra-violet rays, and a second culture at once made to sliow the elFecl 
of flic, exposure. The resulls of this experinient arc shown in Table H'. 

Tahi.k IV. - AV/xTiHK'a/ {.• ItcHiill of rullurcK fivHi icater inoculated mth amwbw. 
t'ullui'cu uauU' before and after cr/to-vior tu iiltra-riolct rnjjH; distanrr from 
laini>, III ernlimelers. 


No. 

Culture 

before 

exposure. 

Exposure 

in 

.seconds. 

Culture 

after 

exposure. 

1 

-I. 

r> 

__ 

2 

-1 

r> 

. ■ 

3 

'i' 

<■) 


4 

i- 

5 

•r 

5 

+ 

10 

- 

6 

j. 

10 


7 

■r 

10 


8 

H- 

10 1 

j 

9 1 

H- 

20 

- 

10 


20 


11 

-i- 

20 

- 

12 

-{ 

20 


13 


30 i 

- 

14 

1 

30 


15 

-1- 

30 

- 

16 

'{■ 

30 

! 


This e.vperinient was equally satisfactory in demonstrating tliat motile 
aniffibaj can readily he killed by exposure to ultra-violet rays. In order 
to clinch the matter two more e.xperiments were performed. 

Expermortf fi .—Distilled Avater was inoculated with aimelue, and e.x- 
posed in the same manner as in the previous o.x])eriment, hut instead of 
merely taking a. loopful for cultivation aftesr the e.xposure, the entire 
amount of water exposed was ])ourcd into a small liask containing l)ouillon, 
and this flask was e.xamined for amadia* after scsveral days’ cultivation. 

Expvnmml 0 .—This was the same as the [uxivious experinient e.xeept 
that instead of distilled water, muddy rvate.r taken from the Pasig River 
was used. ’Phis was done in order to determine Avhetlicr aimehai would 
be killed in cloudy water or whether the rays would he intercepted hy 
the jiarticles in suspension, thus irermitting some amceba' to escape. 
For controls in botli of these experiments a dish of tlie water used was 
inoculated and rvithout exposure was at once poured into a flask of 
bouillon, ’rhe.se tu'O experiments are shown in Table V. 
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Table V. —Eceperimcnts 5 and 6: Results when dear and muddif waters were 
inoculated wiili arncebw, exposed to ultra-violet rays and the entire amount of 
icatcr poured- into fiasl's conlmniuy houWon; distance from hnnp^ 10 renti- 
meters. 


I 

i 

I No. 


1 


j KxporiiiUMit 
c.U'ar wat(T. 

I 


I Kxpo- 
I Mui'c in 
! seconds. 



10 


(lulture 
in llask. 


KxiHsriniont (I, 
muddy waUir. | 


Expo¬ 
sure in 
seconds. 


Cnltiire 
in dusk. 


•iO 


2 i 10 


20 


I 

I 


3 ! 


20 

20 

30 

30 


20 

30 

30 

30 


I |Control I 

i 7 ' not ox- I -I 

i poacd. 1 


'Control I 
not ex- \ i 
[ poRi‘-d. 1 


Prom Table V it is evident that amoeba} were killed by the iiltra-\io1(?t 
rays in both clear and muddy water after teD-seconds' ox])osiii*o in 
the former case and after twenty-second?^^ in ihc latter. Another veiy 
interesting and impoiiiant point was noticed in experiiiiont (I. llio 
coiilrol flask that received the Pasig Kiver waier inoculated with aincnbie 
not only developed many amoebae after a few day^’ oullivation, but also 
a large number of balantidia of unknown species. No balantidia wore 
found in any of the flasks containing water which had been exposed to 
the ultra-violet rays. This affords very good evidence that balanLidia 
as well as ammbae are killed by nltra-violot rays. Tliese balantidia are 
more or less constantly present in the Manila waier supply and arcs 
probably harmless; but Balantidimri roli is recognized as a dangerous 
parasite. 

It will be remembered that in experiment 2 tlie encysted anicelKC 
on solid medium were not destroyed invariably by exposures of 1 <^sh than 
forty seconds. In order to demonstrate conclusively that encysted unicnbao 
may be killed by short exposures to ultra-violet radiations the follow¬ 
ing experiment was undertaken with a fluid medium, thus avoiding the 
possibility that some organisms were protected from tlie rays by the 
thick overlying film of amcebas and bacteria. 

Eoipmm&at 7 .—^Amcebae from the stock culture were grown on an agar 
plate fot forty-eight hours, at the end of which time microscopical exam¬ 
ination sho*^ed very many encysted forms. These forms were as nu- 
mjeroiis as,the active, organisms. A little distilled water was poured, upon 
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the plate and the ainoebae scraped from the agar, thus forming a suspension 
containing immense numbers of amoeba, both encysted and motile, A 
little distilled water was then placed in a shalloAV dish, inoculated with 
one large loopful of the suspension of amoebse, exposed to the rays and 
immediately thereafter poured into a flask containing weak sterile bouillon. 
After all inoculations and exposures had been completed the suspension 
of amoeba) was again examined microscopically and the presence of large 
numbers of encysted amioebse demonstrated, thus proving that the encysted 
forms had not changed into motile forms during the course of the 
experiment. 

The flasks into which the exposed amoeba) had been poui*ed were 
incubated for forty-eight hours and then examined foi* the presence of 
the organisms. The results are shown in Table VI. 

Table VI .—Experiment 7: Clear icaier inoculated with encysted amoebce, exposed 
to ultra-violet rays, and the entire amount of water poured into flasks of 
houillon; distance from lamp 10 centimeters. 


No. 

Time of exposure in seconds. 

Controls 

not 

exposed. 

1 

0 1 10 

1 

20 

30 

1 

i 



■1- i 

2 

1 — 


— 

•i- 1 

3 

i 

— 

— 

-i 

4 


— 

. — 


0 


— 

— 



This experiment conclusively proves that encysted ainoebse are killed 
by exposure to the ulti'a-violet rays for a period as short as five seconds. 


CON’OLUSIONS. 

These experiments taken as a whole undoubtedly demonstrate that in 
a water supply the amoebse^ whether motile or encysted, may be killed 
by a comparatively short exposure to ultra-violet rays. Balantidia, also, 
appear to be destroyed by the same agency. These facts afford a very 
potent argument in favor of the use of these radiations in the practical 
sterilization of water in the Tropics. We have had no opportunity to 
test the apparatus manufactured for this purpose, but since the results 
of these preliminary experiments have proved so satisfactory we hope to 
perform this important work in the near future with a view to de¬ 
termining whether the rays are fatal to amoebae and other protozoal 
parasites under the conditions obtaining with the commercial sterilizer 
in practical use. 

106073-4 
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A SECOND CONTRIBUTION TO THE ETIOLOGY 
OF BERIBERI.^ 


By W'eston P. Ohamiierlain and Edward B. Vei)DEr.“ 
{From Tfnitrd Htatea Arniij Board for Bi-udij of Tropical Diseases.) 


Our previous pa])er on this snbject(l) entitled A Contribution to the 
Etiology of Beriberi, as*well as the present eommimication, deal exclusively 
with polyneiii'itis of fowls. Therefore it is fitting to state, as an explana¬ 
tion of our title, that we believe that polyneuritis gallinarum and beriberi 
arc essentially the same disease. The identity of two diseasCvS may be 
considered from several standpoints, including tlieir etiology, patho¬ 
logy, and the symptom complex presented. The cau^scs of beril)eri 
and polyneuritis gallinarum arc apparently identical, both diseases being 
produced by a deficiency of the same as yet unknown substance in the 
food, and the pathology and symptom complex of the two conditions 
are practically the same with the exception of the fact that oedema is 
commonly observed in beriberi and only rarely found in the multiple 
neuritis of fowls. The similarity is so stinking that it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that the two conditions are due to the same pathological 
process causing slightly different manifestations in diverse species. We 
should expect that two species, varying aa widely as man and the domestic 
fowl in their anatomy and pliysiology, would react very differently vdien 
subjected to tbo same unfavorable diet of polislied rice. The surprising 
thing, tlierefore, is not that there are differences in the symptomatology 
of beriberi and polyneuritis gallinarum, but that the similarity is as 
great as it is. 

In a paper by Chamberlain, Bloombergh and Kilbourne(2) it was 
shown that in some cases polyneuritis gallinarum could be produced in 
fowls by prolonged starvation. This observation, however, does not con¬ 
flict with the statement that the etiology of beriberi and polyneuritis 

' Published with 'permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division. 

*W. P. Chamberlain, major, Medical Corps, United States Army and Edward 
B. Vedder, captain, Medical Corps, United States Army, members of the United 
States Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases as they Exist in the 
Philippine Talands. 
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gallinaruni are apparently the same. It a lowl is starvo<l c‘oiH])lelcly 
it is certainly deprived of the neuritis-preventing siibslance prescMU, in 
food. In such an experiment, therefore, it simply depends upon, indi¬ 
vidual idiosyncrasy whether tlie fowl will die of starvation ])orore neuritis 
can develop or vice versa. In other words it is a question wdiether the 
bird will die of general starvation or develop neuritis as a result of lh(3 
absence of certain food elements necessary to nerves jiiitriiion, a ])]ieii<>- 
menon which we will term partial starvation. In (lie great jiiajority 
of cases the fowl will die without nerve degeneration as wo sbonlcl 
expect, but there will be a few exceptions to this rule for the following 
reason. Cocks fed on a diet of polished rice contraet neuritis in an 
average of thirty days. In some instances a much longer time is rc(|uired, 
while on the other hand many birds develo]) neuritis in less liian tliirty 
days. Several fowls in our experiments have contracted neuritis in 
nineteen days. Cocks that have been given nothing but watei* havo 
lived from fourteen to twenty-three days. Therefore., it is apparent 
that in a few eases it may be possible foi* the nerve degeneration resulting 
from partial starvation to occur before the fowl sucicinnbs to general 
starvation. 

So far as we know, nothing at all resembling l)eril,)evi has ever d(3- 
veloped in a professional faster or among men who have undergone 
starvation. But it has been shown by Frazer and Stanton(3) that it 
is necessary for men to subsist at least eighty-seven days on a diet of 
polished rice before cases of beriberi begin to appear, and it is extremely 
improbable that any man could live eighty-seven days without food. In 
the case of the fowl, therefore, the incubation i)eriod of polyneuritis is 
such that in a few instances it may fall within the time the bird (3an 
resist starvation, a condition that is impossible in the case of man. ''rho 
observation that certain fowls when starved will develop neuritis is, 
therefore, no argument against the similarity of beriberi and polyneuritis 
gallihartim, since there is a perfectly satisfactory explanation for the 
presence of this phenomenon in fowls and its absence in man. 

In our previous communication referred to above we showed that the 
neuritis of fowls could be prevented by means of an extriud of rice polish¬ 
ings containing the following: 

Per cent. 


Total solids 1.34 

Ash 0.03 

I^hosphorous pentoxide 0.00166 

Nitrogen » 0,0406 

Sucrose 0,88 


tfe further showed that the neuritis-preventing substance must be 
splulbte and in cold water, and must be dialyzable. How¬ 

ever,. wO; that these results wore , based on a comparatively, small' 
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series of experiments and that further work would l)e performed to 
confirm the observations. 

We are now able to state tliat these results have been fully confirmed. 
We have prepared this extract on a large number of occasions, and from 
five different lots of rice polishings. The quantitative- anal 3 ^ses of these 
several extracts have varied slightly from that given above, as might 
be expected, but there has been no essential difference. 

At different times we have fed seven groups, each of which consisted 
of four fowls, on polished rice combined with this extract in its pure 
form or after it had been modified by dialysis or l^y fermentation, with 
the following results: 

Group J .—Four fowls remained well at the end of seventy days. 

Group 2 .—Four fowls remained well at the end of seventy days. 

Group S .—Four fowls remained well at the end of one hundred days. 

Group Jf .—Three fowls remained well at the end of fifty days and one 
died, apparently of starvation, without evidence of neuritis. 

Group 5 .—Four fowls remained well at the end of sixty days. 

Group 6 .—Four fowls remained well at the end of fifty-four days. 

Group 7.—Four fowls remained well at the end of thirty-nine days. 

Tliis makes a total of twent 3 '-seven fowls that we have maintained 
in health on a diet of polished rice by the addition of this extract. This 
same rice repeatedly caused the development of neuritis within thirty 
days in fowls of our other experiments. Fraser and vStanton report a 
number of experiments in which the fowls were kept for only thirty-five 
days, a period within which neuritis ordinarily declares itself, but we 
have kept our birds from fifty to one hundred days. IVe have now been 
studying polyneuritis gallinarum for more than eighteen months and 
after observing a large number of fowls we think it is quite certain that 
no group of twenty-seven fowls could be maintained on a diet of polished 
rice for thirty days without the development of a single case of neuritis, 
unless they received some neuritis-preventing substance in addition to 
the rice. When this period is prolonged to fifty, seventy, and one hun¬ 
dred days, the results become conclusive. 

Therefore, we regard it as proved that our extract of rice polishings 
prepared as described in our previous paper contains a neuritis-preventing 
principle. 

By the same reasoning we regard it as proved that this neuritis-prevent¬ 
ing substance is dialyzable. The four fowls that were kept one hundred 
days Avere fed on polished rice combined with the diffusate obtained from 
this extract. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that after our first paper 
had gone to press we received the last communication published by 
Frazer and Stanton (^) in which they showed that the dialysate was in¬ 
capable of protecting fowls from neuritis, thus independent confirming 
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our observation. They also stated their uiabiljty to obtain the dilluhate 
resulting from the process of dialysis owing io its pniroraciioii. Tlu're- 
fore, it will he iutorcsting to give in detail ilie nudhod by whii'li w<' 
succeeded. 

Tlie coiulensod cKtiact was plciced ii» a parchment baj* and suspended m n 
glass jar containing distilled w'ater in such .\ nuinncr that llie surfaces of the 
two liquids were on the same level. A few cubic ceniimeiers of ehloroforin 
were then added to the bag and also io the waiei ouiside Uie bag, .ind lb<‘ 
whole apparatus was placed in the iee box TIio combined action of the cold 
and the chloroform pi evented all decomposition and the dia,lysate and diffiisate 
were perfectly sweet after ten days of dialysis. The difTusate was removed 
every two days, and replaced by fresh distilled water, in order ibai the dialyzablc 
substances might be completely removed from the extract in the bag. Those 
separate portions of the diffnsatc were subsequently mixed before feeding it 
to fowls. This method was effectual and enabled us to collect and test tlic 
diffusate, proving that it contains the neuritis-preventing principle. 

The next step was to consider the action ot the sucrosi* contained jn 
this extract. It was utterly inconooivaWo on physiologic* grounds ihul 
sucrose could have the slightest power to prevent neuritis, bui Ksinco 
out of 1.34 per cent of the total solids consisted of this dialyziable snl)- 
stance, we decided to give it a fair trial by experiment. Two separatt‘ 
e.xperiments were undertaken for this purpose as follows: 

E(jcperiineisd d-®—A quantity of extract was prepared rrom rice polish¬ 
ings as described previously, and was then inoculated with kitchen yoasi 
and allowed to undergo feimentation in the incubator. Fermentation 
was very rapid for several days but finally ceased entirely. The cxtrael 
was then filtered until it was absolutely clear and the microscope showed 
no yeast cells in the filtrate, in order to avoid adding ycasi cells or tlndr 
subsequent decomposition products to the extract. Th(‘ alcoliol fonmid 
by fermentation was then expelled by boiling the filiraie. ^rhis was 
subsequently diluted to its original bulk, reinoenlated wHb yt^asi, and 
fermented again in order to make sure that tlie m*(*uimilalion of alcohol 
had not stopped fermentation before all the sugar was <?xbnlisted. Afttn- 
assuring ourselves that the sugar was all removed from finv (>xtra(*t b\ 
fermentation, the yeast cells were again carorully filtered out. 

This extract contained all the substances extracted from rice polish¬ 
ings by this method with the exception of the siiorow*,"' and it was made* 
in such proportion that 10 cubic centimeters of the extract would coniuiii 
the substances extracted from 10 grams of polishings. A solution was 

“Experiments one, two, three and four are detailed in our former article the 
title of which is given in reference one. 

.*^he sucrose was undoubtedly removed. It is possible that some other sub- 
stanei^ also may have been broken up by the action of the yeasts or aasociated 
^^xhe rea^son te think that the neuritis-preventing substance 
W by 
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also made containing 2 per cent of chemically ])ure sucrose in distilled 
water. 

Eight fowls were now fed on polished rice. The first four were given a 
daily dose of 10 cubic centimeters of the fermented extract, while the 
second four were given 10 cubic centimeters daily of the solution of 
sucrose. The result of this experiment was as follows: 

Group A: Four fowls fed on polished rice plus 10 cubic centimeters 
of fermented extract daily.—One fowl died of inanition, after thirty 
days having refused to eat for several weeks. This fowl did not have 
neuritis. The three remaining fowls wei‘e alive and well at the end of 
iifty days when the experiment was discontinued. 

Group B: Four fowls fed on polished rice plus 10 cubic centimeters 
of a 2 per cent solution of sucrose.—One died of inanition in twenty- 
four days without neuritis; one developed neuritis in twenty-six days; 
one developed neuritis in twenty-eight days ; one was alive and well at 
the end of fifty days when the experiment was discontinued. 

Neuritis developed in 2 of the 4 fowls which received sucrose in 
twenty-six and twenty-eight days respectively, and did not develop dur¬ 
ing fifty days in any of 4 fowls that received the extract deprived of 
sucrose. This indicates that the sucrose is of no importance in the 
prevention of neuritis. 

Experiment 6 .—This experiment arrived at the same result as regards 
the inefficiency of sucrose, but in a different manner. An extract of 
rice polishings was prepared by the method detailed in our previous 
paper(l), and was slowly filtered through bone black (animal charcoal). 
As is well known this kind of charcoal adsorbs many substances, but 
allows practically the entire bulk of the sugar in a solution to pass 
through. The extract as poured on the bone black was yellow in color, 
but the filtrate through the bone black was perfectly clear and appeared 
like water. However, fermentation tests, showed that this filtrate con¬ 
tained practically all of the sucrose present in the original extract. 

The bone black remaining on the filter was then transferred to a 
flask and repeatedly shaken and washed with distilled water in order 
to remove, if possible, the ingredients separated from the extract by this 
substance. The attempt was only partially successful, since a clear fluid 
having a very faint bluish tint was obtained, as compared with the 
straw-colored fluid originally poured upon the bone black.” 

Eight fowls wore then fed on polished rice. The first 4 were given a 
daily dose of 10 cubic centimeters of the filtrate through bone black while 
the second 4 received a daily dose of 10 cubic centimeters of the sub¬ 
stances subsequently removed from the hone black by distilled water. 
The result of this experiment is as follows: 

“ The bUimb tinge is believed to have been due to some impurity iii the 
charcoal. 
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Group A: Pour I'owls fed on polished rice [)liis 10 ciihic ceiiiinieiers 
daily of the filtrate through bone black.—Two fowls developed neiirilis 
in twenty-two days; one fowl developed neiiriiis in i.weuly-four days; 
one fowl developed neuritis in twenty-six days. 

Grotip B: Four fowls fed on polished rice plus 10 (aibic centimeters 
of the washings of bone black daily,—One fowl developed neuritis in forty- 
one days; one fowl developed neiuatis hi rorty-nine days; two fowls were 
alive and well on the fifty-sixth day when the exjieriiueut was di scon tinned. 

In this experiment all 4 fowls that received ilie tiltrate containing 
sucrose developed neuritis. This experiment and cxperimeui-5 show 
conclusively that sucrose is incapable of proventiiTg polyneuritis gal- 
iinarum. 

We also have demonstrated in the last oxijeriiiient that the neuritis- 
preventing principle is retained in a filter of bone blacky and, tlierefore, 
bone black must have a strong power of adsorption for this subsiance. 
Washing the charcoal with water appeal's to remove soma of the neuritis- 
preventing substance as shown by the fact that S3 out of I fowls wer(‘ 
completely protected for at least fifty-six days, while in the ease of iho 
2 birds which developed neuritis the disease manifested itself only afim* 
an unusually prolonged incubation period. It is probable that the 
neuritis-preventing principle can he extracted completely from this bom^ 
black by using other solvents and that this will afford another new 
method for the separation and identification of this important subsiaiu'c. 

In addition to the experiments with extract of rice polishings jiisl 
described, we have tested the neuritis-preventing properities of Hcvoral 
other articles. 

Bxperiment 7.—It has been suggested several times that ])eriberi and 
scurvy are closely allied diseases. This seems ({uito iinprol>ablo owing 
to the vast difference in the pathology and symptomatology of the two 
conditions. Lime juice is well known to be both a preventive and a (uire 
for scurvy, and if there is anything iu the supposition that the two 
diseases are allied we might re^isonably exjieet that the adminiRtraiion 
of lime juice would prevent the development of i)olyneuriljs gallinaniui, 
To test this hypothesis 4 fowls were fed on ]>oli8lic(l rice and wore given 
a daily dose of 0.8 of a cubic centimeter of lime juice diluted with watei 
to 10 cubic centimeters. This quantity for a fowl is equivalent to about 
40 cubic centimeters for a man, which is ample to prevent the devidop- 
ment of scurvy. The result of this experiment is as follows: 

Group A: pour fowls fed on polished rice plus 0.8 cubic; centimctoi 
of lime^ juice daily.—One fowl died of inanition on the twenty-fourth 
dayy.pa^ fowl developed nexiritis on the twenty-fifth day; one fowl de- 
yeloped neuritis on the thirty-sixth day; one fowl was alive without 
uear;iti% ;^ljjipugh rather weak on the thirty-ninth day when the experi- 
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Two fowls out of 4 developed neuritis while receiving lime juice daily. 
Therefore^ it is apparent^ that there is nothing in lime juice which will 
prevent polyneuritis gallinarum and it seems quite probable that there can 
be no etiological similarity between scurvy and either polyneuritis gal- 
linaruin or beriberi. 

It has been suggested by several authors that neuritis of fowls and 
beriberi are due to a lack of nucleins in the food. The nucleins are 
combinations of an albumin with nucleic acid, a very complex substance 
containing a considerable proportion of phosphoras. Our experiments 
have excluded such a substance from consideration since it would not 
be dialyzable, and since it has been shown in our former article (1) that 
phosphorus is immaterial and unnecessary in preventing neuritis. We 
desired, however, to experiment with nuclein in order that we might 
have a direct experiment with one of these highly phosphorized proteids. 

Experiment 8, —Therefore, four fowls were fed on polished rice and 
given a daily dose of 0.2 gram of dried nuclein. This is a very large 
quantity compared with the nuclein that would be naturally received 
in the food of a fowl. The nuclein was obtained from a leading phar¬ 
maceutical house in Manila. 

Group A: Four fowls fed on polished rice plus 0.2 gram of nuclein 
daily.—One fowl developed neuritis in thirty-three days; one fowl deve¬ 
loped neuritis in thirty-six days. 

Two fowls -were well after fifty-six days when the experiment was 
concluded. 

As 2 fowls out of 4 developed neuritis, it is not believed that the 
nuclein used had any decided power to prevent polyneuritis gallinarum. 
Since the incubation period for the 2 fowls which did develop neuritis 
is perhaps slightly above the aver-age, and since 2 fowls remained well 
at the end of fifty-six days, it can not be denied that there may havi* 
been a small amount of neuritis-preventing substance in the nuclein, 
a quantity sufficient to retard the outset of the disease. As will be stated 
later on, our work has led us to suspect that the neuritis-preventing 
principle may ultimately be found among the decomposition products 
of protein. It is possible that small quantities of such material may 
have been present in the miclein. We have not made any further exjiori- 
ments with nuclein because the question as to whetlier or not nuclein was 
efficacious had no direct bearing on the main line of investigations we 
were pursuing. 

Hnlshoff-PoK'i) proved that a decoction of hatjang idjo 
radi-at'us) prevented and cured beriberi. It has been generally accepted 
in the Philippines that these beans, known here under the name of 
motigos, possess this property, and for a while mongos were su))plied 
to the Philippine Scouts (native) as a pai*t of their ration for the purpose 
of preventing beriberi. However, it was found difficult to obtain mongos 
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ill sufficient ([uantity in the local market, tliey did noi keep very well, 
and the Scouts did not like them as a. sleady ariit-le o! diet. 1’'here 
are no sucli objections to llu*. use* of the ordinary while h(*an that (M)n- 
stitutes a pari ot' ihe army ration, hut there was no iiirormation oliiain- 
able as to whether it would jire.vent lundheri. It seemt*d to us <{uitt‘ 
probable that the wliite bean woidd lu* just as (‘llicacious in this n^speei 
as any other logiinK*. '’rinu'erori*, we t(*st(*d tlu‘si‘ l)(*ans in Ihe Tollowing 
experiment, 

Experlmv.nt i). — One kilogram of dried white h(.‘ans was soaked over 
night in distilled water, and the following day hoihid t'or two liours, 
allowing the decoction to eva]n)ra1e down to such a ]>oint that 1 lit(‘r 
of fluid remained. The cloudy litpiid obtained was lilterod until ]Kn- 
feetly clear. This fluid was of a deep yellow color with a t(‘ndenev to 
become opalescent on standing, and had a distinct odor of ))(*ans. It was 
preserved in the ice box witli the addition of a slight (juantity of ehloro- 
forin. Ten culiic eentimeters of the fluid re[)resented the substalU‘(^s 
extracted liy boiling water from 10 grams of l)(*ans. We tlum treated 
1 kilogram of mongos in a ])reeisely similar manm*r, obtaining from 
them a corresponding extract. 

Fine fowls wore now fed on polished rice. Five fowls riMudved daily 
in addition 10 cubic centimeters of extract of beans, whiles the oth(*r 
4 fowls received 10 cubic centimeters of oxtra(*t of mongos. H’lu* n'sidt 
of this experiment is as follows: 

Group /I; Five fowls fed on ])oljshod rice plus 10 cubic^ centiauders 
of extract of beans daily.—All five fowds vemaiiu^d healthy at the 
of sixty days when the experiment w^as discontinued. 

Group B: Four fowls fed on polished rice ])lus 10 cubic^ eeiitiimdors 
(d extract of mongos daily.—One fowl develo})od neuritis on the thirty- 
fifth day; tlie other three fowls remained well at tlu‘ (*nd of sixty days 
wJien the experiment was discontiiuiod. 

We do not believe this e.xperiment to indicate tliat mongos will fail 
to prevent beriben. On the contrary, we believe that they will pr(‘V(mt 
this disease. The extract of mongos as wo prepared it was lilttjre.d until 
perfectly clear, and it is quite probable that we removed in ibis manner 
many of the sixbstances which were present in HulshotT-I^oFs deootdion. 
This part of tlie experimentvthei^fore, only demonstrates that the cxiracrl 
as we prepared it failed to confer complete protection. The important 
fact in this experiment is tliat the fowls receiving extract of beans wmx* 
completely protected. Therefore, the ordinary wliite boan^ must contain 
a neuritis-preventing principle. 

Whfle we do not wish to claim too much on the basis of a single cxp<*ri- 
menVwe ourselves are convinced that the ordinary white bean will prove 
equally as the prevention of heriheil This 

is i very Ob,^iwation it that we may use tlieHe 
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beans as a preventive against beriberi in the rations of native troops, 
native prisoners, and others. Probably in actual practice the ordinary 
white bean may be even more efficacious than mongos, because beans 
are more savory and arc more desired as an article of diet by all classes 
of men. This point must be borne in mind when prescribing for natives 
a diet consisting largely of rice. If the natives do not happen to care 
for mongos, or the other articles introduced into the ration for the purpose 
of preventing beriberi, they will not eat them, but vvill live on an almost 
exclusive diet of rice; but the man, native or white, who does not relish 
well cooked beans is hard to find, and it is believed that they would be 
generally eaten by persons who would refuse to eat mongos. 

It is also quite possible that this observation will be of further as¬ 
sistance in identifying the beriberi-preventing principle. Extracts of 
beans and of rice polishings doubtless contain many substances peculiar 
to themselves, but we may find some substance, or a few substances, 
common to both of these extracts. If this slionld occur, it is probable 
that the neuritis-preventing principle will be found, or at least the search 
for it will be restricted to very naiTow limits. 

We have also performed some experiments in the course of whicli we 
evaporated tlie extract of rice polishings to dryness in a water bath at 
100°C. This necessitated prolonged heating at this temperature and 
we found tliat the extracts so prepared had lost their efficacy. It baa 
long been known that even a brief exposure to a temperature of 120° C. 
destroyed the neuritis-preventing substance and it is now shown that 
prolonged exposure to a temperature of 100 °C. will also produce the 
same effect. It is possible that this is the reason why our decoction of 
mongos lost some of its power, and we would recommend, therefore, 
that no extract supposed to contain the neuritis-preventing principle 
sJiouId be boiled for more than one hour. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We have made some progress in the identification of the neuritis¬ 
preventing substance contained in the extract of rice polishings prepared 
by the method described in our first paper. Of 1.34 per cent total 
solids contained in this extract, 0.03 per cent was ash. This we believe 
to be negligible since it consists entirely of inorganic constituents, chiefly 
of lime, magnesia, and potassium carbonate. We have tried salts of 
calcium, magnesium, and potassium and found them wanting. Nitro¬ 
genous matter comprises 0.04 per cent of the total solids. Of this only 
0,02 per cent was present in the diffusate, which has been shown to 
contain the neuritis-preventing principle, and the remaining 0.02 per cent 
can be eliminated because it remained in the dialysate which failed to 
prevent neuritis. The 0.88 per cent sucrose is of no-importance. Com¬ 
bining those unimportant substances and'subtracting them from the 1.34 
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per cent of total solids, we find that there is only 0,4 per cent remain¬ 
ing. The neuritis-preventing principle must, therefore, be sought for in 
this 0.4 per cent of solid matter and must be a substance that is dialyz- 
able. that is soluble in water, in 95 per cent alcohol, and in 0.3 per 
cent hydrochloric acid, which is easily decomposed by heat and which 
possesses a strong af&nity for bone black. The same substance or a 
similar substance is also contained in a decoction of ordinary white beans. 
Bodies corresponding to this description are found among the decom¬ 
position products of the proteids. Therefore, it appears to us, that we 
have obtained sufficient information with regard to the nature of this 
body to attempt to identify it by the direct methods of chemical analysis. 
We have already begun experiments along these lines with the assistance 
of Mr. B. E. Williams, of the laboratory of organic chemistry. Bureau of 
Science. Manila, and expect to report them in the near future. 
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A STUDY OF ARNETH'S NUCLEAR CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
NEUTROPHILES IN HEALTHY ADULT MALES AND THE 
INFLUENCE THEREON OF RACE, COMPLEXION, 

AND TROPICAL RESIDENCE.i 


By Westox P. Chambeklaix and Edwabd B. Vedder.- 

{From the United States Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases as they 
Exist in the Philippine Islands,) 


IXTEOBUCTIOX. 

In the quarterly report of the Board for September 30, 1910 (pub¬ 
lished in the Military Surgeon for February, 1911) there was a pre¬ 
liminary report upon some observations by the Board regarding the 
Arneth classification of the neutrophiles for Filipinos and for white men 
living in the Philippines. Since the original work a much larger series 
of cases has been studied, counts having been completed on 72 Americans 
and 50 natives. The earlier and the later observations were made in¬ 
dependently b}" different members of the Board and the results of both 
series are practically identical. Therefore, it is safe to say that the 
personal equation, which might be a considerable factor in this kind of 
work, has been discounted in making up the final result. These exam¬ 
inations w^ere originally undertaken as a part of the investigation into 
the influence of tropical light on blonds and brunettes, and the research 
was subsequently extended to natives among whom most interesting 
results have been obtained. As far as we can learn no work along this 

line has previously been xmdertaken in the Tropics. 

* 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF ARNETH^S OIASSIFICATION. 

A classification of polymorphonuclear neutrophiles based on the number of 
nuclei or nuclear fragments was proposed by Arneth in 1904.(1) He described 

^ Published by permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division. 

* Weston P. Chamberlain, major, Medical Corps, United States Army and Ed¬ 
ward B. Vedder, captain. Medical Coi-ps, United States Army, members of the 
United States Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases as they Exist in 
the Philippine Islands. 
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•j main classes." Class 1 has a single nucleus which may l^e roiinil or of irregular 
shape. If the nucleus is round, the cell is then identical with Ehrlich’s neutro¬ 
philic myelocyte (S) which is not found normally in the peripheral circulation. 
Class II includes tlie neutrophiles with 2 nuclei or nuclear fragments. Class III 
has 8 nuclei or fragments and if5 the largest class in normal blood. Classes IV 
and V have respectively 4 and 5 nuclei or nuclear fragments. A fairly constant 
proportion between the different classes is found in normal blood. The ‘‘neutro¬ 
philic blood picture” as given by Arneth is for each one 100 polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes as follows: 


■ Class I. 1 Class II. Class III. Class IV. i 

i ; 

Class V. 

Index 

(Arneth). 

Inde.x ! 
(Bushnell 
and 

Treuholtz). 

1__ __ . 

» 5 i 35 : 41 i 17 

1 . J . .1 

2 

40.0 

1 

GO. 5 


Siinon(3) gives the following normal range for each 100 neutrophiles: 


Glass I. 

Class II. Class III. 

Class IV. 

1 

Cla.ss V. 

i 

4-9 

21-47 ! 33-48 

i i 

: 9-23 ! 

1 i 

1 

2-4 

1 


The so-called nuclear fragments seldom if ever represent separate nuclei, but 
only lobes of a polymorphous nucleus, the connecting nuclear substance being 
drawn out into a fine thread. The “index” is a standard for comparison of 
different pictures. Arneth adopted as an “index” the sum of classes I and II 
while Bushnell and Treuholtz selected the sum of classes I and II and one-half 
of class IIL<13)(14) 

The polymorphonuclear leucocyte is the active phagocytic cell of the blood 
stream and the corpuscles with 3 or 4 nuclear fragments are considered the 
adults and are thought to be most active as phagocytes and best fitted to protect 
the body against invading organisms. The superannuated cells represented by 
class V and the immature cells represented by classes I and II are less able to 
take up the defence of the body, Pottenger in a series of experiments found a 
gradual rise in phagocytic power from class I to class IV inclusive, and a 
decrease in class V. 

When the first and second classes are increased above normal and the third 
and fourth are correspondingly decreased the condition is spoken of as a “shift 
or a drift to the left” while the reverse alteration is called a "shift to the 
right.” Pottenger, (4) KIebs,(i5) Kagan, (2) Minor and Ringer(13) and others 
have found a decided shift to the left in patients with marked lesions of 
tuberculosis and Kagan also found a less marked shift to the left in cases 

* Arneth subdivided his 5 main classes into a number of smaller groups 
with distinctions depending upon the indentations and the character of the 
loops and lobes. These sub-groups seem to us to be an unnecessary and im¬ 
practical refinement and moreover the number in each sub-division is too small 
to be of value unless 500 or 1,000 neutrophiles are counted(6). Such a procedure 
IS very, time-consuming and does not appear to us to promise compensating 
a'dvantaires. 
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of sepsis. Solis-Cohen and Strickier were not able to tind any shift to the 
left in tubercidous patients at any stage of the disease although the poly¬ 
morphonuclear cells were reduced in numbers.(6) Arneth considers a shift to 
the left an evidence of lowered resistance to the disease affecting the patient 
whose blood he is studying; as is indicated by the fact that when a tubercular 
patient improves the blood picture tends to return to the normal. (13) 

OUR XETPTOD OF STAlXiyO AND COUXTIXO. 

Most of our counts were made with very thin smears stained with 
WrighVs stain. A few were stained with hematoxylin and eosin after 
the method of Bushnell and Treulioltz. This method gave excellent 
pictures but did not seem to offer sufficient advantages to compensate for 
the tronble of making a second stain for the differential count. "Wliatever 
staining method is used, it is important that smears ))e thin. We have 
tried the technique of Wiedenreich. but without success. (16) 

Even in a well-spread and well-stained slide there will always be 
an uncertainty as to the group in which some nuclei should he classified. 
Pottenger considers tliat these clonldful cells constitute VI per cent of 
the total when Wright'^s stain is used. To obtain uniform results, we 
adopted the following rules in counting: 

(1) Nuclear ma.sses connected by a distinct isthmus were counted as 1 
nucleus, while masses connected by only a thread were counted as 2 nuclei. 

(2) Nuclear masses clearly superimposed were considered as separate nuclei, 
but where the superposition was not distinct the body was considered a single 
nucleus, 

(3) In all instances when there Avas doubt as to whether a cell should be 
grouped in one or the other of two classes, it Avas always placed in the higher 
class. 

By a careful adlierence to rule 3 Ave have avoided the possibility of 
producing an artificial shift to the left. If all doubtful cells had been 
recorded alternately, the first in a lower and the second in a higher class, 
the shift to the left Avhicli we found for bloods in tbe Tropics would have 
been even more pronounced than Ave now claim. 

In our work we enumerated for differential counts 200 cells for each individual. 
For the Arneth work Ave counted 200 cells each from a part of the men and 
100 each from the remainder. Wliile an enumeration of 100 cells for Arneth 
work and of 200 cells for differential counts may in a few instances lead to 
slight errors for the individual, it is believed that it is ample to give accurate 
average results such as we were seeking in our investigation. 

The following table indicates how close an agi*eement in the results 
for both differential and Ameth counts was obtained by our two in¬ 
dependent observers working at different times. 
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Xable I.— Acfi'cemcnt of diffei'^ntial VLiid A-vnetli counts os tuo^dc hi/ tico itidcpc-yid’ 
ent observers hi the Philippines. 
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A 
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i 13.6 

i 28.1 6.2 ‘3.2 |o.8 ' 
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i41.2 

1 i 

5.3 
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B 
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2»; 

55.1 j 

S.6 

‘ 31.2 .3.4 !l.] jo. 6 ] 

: ! ! 

27.0 

! .36.8 

i 

26.6 1 

9.1 

1.0 

63.3 

76.6 


It wiU be observed that the Arneth index of Observer A is slight 
higher for Americans than that of Observer B and that the same is true 
for the observations on Filipinos, so there is complete agreement between 
the two observers as regards the finding of a marked shift to the left for 
natives. The same remarks are true when the Ameth counts are com¬ 
pared on the basis of the index of Bushnell and Treuholtz. 

THE INFLUENCE OF EA.CE AND TROFTCAL RESIDENCE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND THE ARNETH COUNT. 

The appended tables (hTos. V and VI) give the individual data for 
our series of 122 counts. When divided according to race, American 
or Filipino, the white cell count per cubic millimeter was found within 
normal limits in both races, (7) averaging a little higher for the Filipinos, 
9,248 as compared with 7,304 for Americans. The average differential 
leucocyte count showed for both races the characteristic changes found 
by this Board, (9) (10) and by others,(ll) (12) in the blood of Filipinos 
and of white men resident in the Philippines, namely, a decreased poly¬ 
morphonuclear count associated with an increased pei’centage of small 
lymphocytes and, for the natives, an increase in the eosinophilic cells due 
in the vast majority of cases to infestation with intestinal parasites. The 
reduction in polymorphonuclear neutrophiles was slightly greater for 
natives, who had 52 per cent of these cells as compared with 56 per cent 
for Americans. 

When the Ameth count came to be considered very marked differences 
were found between the averages for the two races. There was evident 
a slight shift to the left in the average count for white men as compared 
wi& the standard recognized by most authorities in Europe and America.^ 
Since we have not counted for comparison any extensive series of blood 

"staiidards” vary considerably with the writer, and we believe 
thia is ih dne to the fact that most observers have counted 
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smears from men residing in America, vre are unable to state ^vhether 
this slight drift to the left is due to climatic influence or to our OT;v’n 
personal equations in enumerating. For the Filipinos we found a very 
decided shift to tlie left and are sure that this represented ait actual and 
wide departure from the Caucasian average, because we have as a standard 
for comparison our series made simultaneously on white men in the same 
locality. 

Our average results for differential and Arnetli counts for the two 
raceSj compared with several writers' estimates of the nomial are shown 
in Table II. For the 7”? Americans the average lengtli of the present 
tour of tropical duty was l-f.d montlis and the average total tropical 
service ?S.T months. 


Table II. —Arnetli counts on healthy Americans in. the PJrUiiJijines and on healthy 
Filipinos, contrasted with normal counts in Europe and America. 



i 1 Differential counts, per .Irneth’s classification, ■ \ 
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i 1 
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Americans in Philip- 5 


! • i 

■ 1 

1 

pine Islands _ 

.i 7,304 56.S i 3.8 

31.7 '6.9 

0.8 :13.3 32.9 37.2 

14.6 2.0 I 46.2 

64.S : 

Average for 50 healthy 

1 : t 
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1 : i 
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Filipinos - 

.1 9,248 ;52.2 10.6 

1 L ; 

29.9 6.6 

j 

0,7 127.5 |3S.3 ;25.8 

_ _ J _ ^1 _ 1 _ 

7.5 ,0.9 ' 65.8 

78.7 


* With the large lymphocytes have been classed the transitional forms, following the 
grouping of Simon. 

^The average white and differential counts given in this line are from R. J. M. 
Buchanan. Blood in Health and Disease (1909). The Arneth averages are from 100 
counts on 65 individuals in the United States by W. W. Williams in Colorado Medicine 
(1911). 8, 175. 

From the tables it is evident that there is a marked shift to the 
left in the Arneth count for Filipinos and apparently a slight movement 
in the same direction for Amencans resident in the Philippine Islands. 

THE ARNETH INDEX IN THE TWO RAGES. 

The mdes, referred to in an earlier part of this paper, is very useful 
to give at a glance a basis of comparison between different Arneth counts. 

106073-5 
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The more marked the shift to the left, the higher will be the inde,\. 
For our American series the index adopted hy Arneth (sum of classes 
I and II) was 4b.*2 which is but a little higher than the index of 40 
found by Arneth for normal individuals in Europe. For the Filipinos 
of our series the index is much elevated, averaging ()5.8. 

Using the index adopted by Bushnell and Treuholtz (sum of classes 
I and II and one-half of class III ) there also appears a decided eleva¬ 
tion for the Filipinos, average TS.7, as compared with G4.S for Americans 
resident in the Philippines, but the differences are not as great as when 
the index adopted hy Arneth is employed. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE COMPLEXION OF -WHITE MEN ON THE HI AUNETH 
COUNT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


M'e have for eiglitoen mouths been at work on the influence of the 
Philippine climate on soldiers of the blond and the brunette types of 
complexion who have served a year or more in the Islands. By blond 
we mean a man with light brown, sandy, red, or flaxen hair, blue or gray 
eyes, and a light or ruddy complexion; by brunette one with dark brown 
or black hair, brown or black eyes, and a dark complexion. Men in 
whom eyes, hair, and complexion do not all conform to the same type are 
classed as mixed types and excluded from consideration. The blood 
counts considered below are from men who were pronounced vspecimens 
of the type they represent. 

Table HI. —Leucocyte count, differential count and ArneWs count on 28 blonds 
and 28 brunettes resident in the Philippines. 



»-S i 


62.2 

66.8 


Tlie length of the present tour of tropical service averaged 16 5 months for 
the blonds and 16.2 for the brunettes. If previous tours of tropical service are 
added then the average total tropical service was 29,1 months for the blonds and 
36,0 months for the brunettes, 


It will be observed that the proportion of the polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes (phagocytic cells) is slightly less for the blonds (55.5 per 
cent as compared with 60.2), while the brunettes show a somewhat higher 
indes: for tbe Arneth count, whether reckoned by tlie method of Arneth 
or of Budoiell and *^euholte. Ve believe that these differences 
are'UnimiKiidant^^ to the inherent error attaching to such a small 
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serif^s of eases. Some authors have considered that blonds are less well 
able to stand the influence of a tropical climate. As far as our small 
series of observations is concerned, vre do not think this view is sup¬ 
ported ; in fact the liigher Arneth indexes for brunettes, if found to be 
constant in larger series, might indicate the reverse condition. 

THK POSSIBLE SICtNIFICAXCE OF LOW POLYWOIlPROXLXLi:AU COUXTS AXD 
ITIGH ARNETH INDEXES IN FILIPINOS. 

In estimating the significance of the blood counts which we have 
found in Filipinos it is necessary to consider the four factors discussed 
below. 

1. Low polyniorpkonuchar count in Filipinos .—That the polymorpho¬ 
nuclear cells of Filipinos and of Americans long resident in the Philippines 
are reduced below the minimum point considered normal for Americans 
and Europeans at home seems quite well settled. Some results found in 
healthy persons in the Philippines are shown in the following table. 

Table TV,— Reduction in polymorphonuclear neiitrophiles found in the 

Philippines. 


Observors, 


Wiefcime (12)_ 

Guerrero and Sevilla (11) 

This Board (10)_ 

This Board (9)_ 

This Board.. 

Do. 


« These were all soldiers who had served continuously in the Philippines over 18 months 
at the time the counts were made. 

’* All the members of this group were soldiers who had been in the Philippines over a 
year. 

All of this group were adult males. 

All of these were soldiers with an average of 14 months' continuous Philippine 
service. 

* Includes transitional forms. 

Ill all of the counts made by ourselves care has been taken to count back 
and forth completely across the slide to avoid obtaining an undue number of 
small lymphocytes which are liable to be more numerous in the central portion 
of the smear than at the borders. 

That these low polymorphonuclear and high lymphocyte counts for 
Americans developed gradually after residence in the Philippines and 
were not pixsent on their arrival in the Islands has been shown by 

Wiekline.,(l2) 

2. The cells of the lody which are phagocytic .—It is generally accepted that 
the small lymphocytes have no phagocytic povrer, Buchanan says that the 
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•‘coarse eosinopliiles are actively amoeboid and to a certain extent pliagocytie’^(7), 
vt’hile Kanthack and Hardy consider that they never act in this way. (8) 
\Veshrook once observed phagocytosis by these cells, but considers it extremely 
rare.(8) It has also been stated that virulent living bacteria act in a negatively 
chemiotactie manner on eosinopliiles. (5) Buchanan considers the large mono¬ 
nuclears to act as phagocytes,(T) but Kanthack and Hardy believe that only 
in case of feebly virulent bacteria are they capable of immediate action. That 
certain fixed cells, notably endothelial cells, have phagocytic power is generally 
accepted, but the extent and manner of their action is not very thoroughly 
understood. 

As far as the blood is concerned the chief phagocytic cell is the poly¬ 
morphonuclear neutrophile, the ‘•'micropliage” of Metehnikoff. This is 
the only blood cell which is generally recognized as being able to ingulf 
and destroy bacteria. Its importance in the production of immunity 
was overshadowed for a time by the work of Ehrlich, hut has again been 
brought into prominence by the researches of Wright. 

Cabot says, "J# would appear that the degree of health in persons not 
organically diseased might perhaps prove to vary directly luith the per¬ 
centage of polymorphonuclear cells in tlie Hood/' 

3. Influence on phagocytosis of a high Arnetli index. —As before 
stated, Arneth considers that classes I and II of his classification represent 
the immature leucocytes and that they are less able to protect the body 
than are the cells with three or four nuclear fragments. Pottenger(4) 
reports that the phagocytic power of the leucocytes for staphylococci 
gradually rises from class I to class lY inclusive and diminishes for 
class Y. On the other hand, Buchanan, using cocci, could not detect 
any relation between the number of nuclear divisions and the number of 
bacteria engulfed by the cell. 

Turning from experimental researches to clinical observations, it will 
be found that nearly all of the work with the Ametli classification ha,s 
bemi done on patients suffering from tiibercmlosis. It seems quite gen¬ 
erally accepted that a marked shift to the left indicates lowered lesistaiue 
to that disease. In other words, a high Arneth index goes liand in hand 
with a low resistance or with a high degree of toxic and bacterial absorp¬ 
tion which is leading to the destruction of the actively phagocytic* cells 
(classes III and lY). By a large number ot examinations m various 
infectious diseases, Arneth has demonstrated a direct relationship between 
the blood picture and the course of the disease. The picture is there¬ 
fore considered an index of the protective efforts of the body against 
infections. (15) 

It seems to us reasonable to conclude from the foregoing that a bad 
Arneth blood picture, if found habitually in the apparently normal indi¬ 
viduals of, a race, probably indicates a diminished resistance on the part 
^ iiifections. This conclusion is merely offered as 

have not, been able to find 
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jniieh evidence as to the number of white cells per cubic millimeter in the 
blood of health}' natives. Our own work on 29 adult male Filipinos gave 
an average count of 9,248. This may seem a trifle high, but it is at least 
well within the normal upper limit of 10,000 given by Simon, Buchanan 
and Cabot. 

It may be mentioned that our average of 9,248 agrees closely with the 
average of 9,000 given by Castellani and Chalmers for adult male Ben¬ 
galese in India. 

Summary .—^After a consideration of the above four sections it will 
be evident that in our series of Filipino bloods there is; First, an absolute 
number of white cells within normal limits; second, a markedly low rela¬ 
tive proportion of pol}morphonuelear neutrophiles: and third, an abnor¬ 
mally high percentage of the neutrophilic elements which fall in classes 
I and II of Arneth and which are supposed to be deficient in phagocytic 
power. Therefore, in the Filipino blood there is both a relative and 
an absolute reduction in the phagoc}i;es, the cells which, with the aid of 
opsonins, are concerned in destroying bacterial invaders. 

If this state of things is general in tropical races, it may be a visible 
indication of the lowered resistance of such peoples to certain newly 
introduced maladies and to some epidemic tropical diseases which gen¬ 
erally cause a higher mortality among natives than is experienced among 
Caucasians. In the first class of diseases may be mentioned measles, 
leprosy, syphilis, and tuberculosis, and in the second class plague and 
cholera. Apparently the natives of the Philippines have a good resistance 
to infections with staphylococci and streptococci, and this clinical fact 
may be related to tlie observations of Buchanan who could find no rela¬ 
tionship between the degree of nuclear subdivision and the number of 
cocci engulfed by the neutrophilic cells. 

POSSIBLE lOTLUEXCE OF TROPICAL CLIMATE. 

Whether the reduction we have found in the phagocytic elements of 
the blood may he the result of a tropical climate per se is an interesting 
subject for speculation and for future study. About a year ago we 
suggested(^) that the low polymorphonuclear count in natives and white 
men in the Philippines might indicate lowered resistance and be due to 
tropical conditions. The work of Wickline showing that the deci-ease 
of pDljinorphonuclear elements becomes progressively more marked as 
the length of residence in the Philippines increases, is suggestive that 
the change is dne to the climate. Our recent work with the Arneth 
classification points in the same direction, sinc^ the index for white 
men who had lived over a year in the Islands is a little higher than 
has been found normal in temperate climates by most obsers’ers. On 
account of the many complicating factors, tliree of which are mentioned 
bdow, it will be extremely difficult to establish a direct relationship 
l>etween climate and diminished phagocytic power. 
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In the case of the Filipinos in our series a possible ijiHueiice of 
tuberculosis should be borne in mind. All of the counts tvere made on 
apparently healthy laborers, but no physical examinations were made to 
exclude latent or incipient tuberculosis as a cause of a high Anieth 
index. Although tuberculosis is widespread among the Filipinos, we do 
not believe that it is so prevalent as markedly to raise the average Arneth 
index of a series of oO men engaged in daily labor and to all outward 
appearances in perfect health. 

Intestinal parasites greatly modify the blood findings in Filipinos and 
are responsible for the eosinophilia almost invariably met with. It is 
impossible at present to state whether infestation with intestinal worms 
produces a modification in the Ameth index. 

Diet is a third factor which conceivably might influence a blood picture. 
The food of the Filipino consists largely of rice and is low in nitrogenous 
components. It would be of much interevst to make a series of Arueth 
counts on Japanese and northern Chinese, people who dwell in a temperate 
climate yet have dietary habits similar to those of tropical races. 

OONOLITSIONS. 

1. Both Filipinos and Americans residing more than a year in the 
Philippines had a nonnal average number of white cells per cubic milli¬ 
meter. 

2. In both races the percentage of polymorphonuclear neutrophiles 
was much decreased below the niinim;imi considered nonnal for white 
men in temperate regions. 

3. Probably the polymorphonuclear neutrophiles are the only actively 
phagocytic cells in the circulating blood. 

4. The average Arneth picture sliowed a marked shift to the left in 
the case of Filipinos and a slight drift in the same direction for Amer¬ 
icans resident more than a year in the Philippines. 

5. A shift to the left in the Arneth count probably indicates a dimi¬ 
nution in the phagocytic power of the blood in question. 

6. From the first five conclusions it will be apparent that the Fili¬ 
pinos diow an actual absolute reduction in the number of polymorpho¬ 
nuclear neutrophiles (phagoc 3 des), and that of this reduced number an 
abnormally large proportion are deficient m phagocytic power. In other 
words, the Filipino has absolutely fewer efficient phagocytes than arc 
found among white men either in the Philippines or at home. 

7. This reduction in circulating phagocytic cells may be a visible 
indication of a lowered resistance to infections on the, part of native 
races. 

8. FTo material differences in the differential count or the Arneth 
pictare weire observed between two groups of American soldiers, one 

pi SS pronounced blonds and the other group of 2S 

pronounced 



Table y,~-DifferenUal and Arneth counts on the blood of Amerimns residing in the Philippines, 
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Table V .—Dxffcreniial and Arneih counts on (he hlood of Amcricmis residing in the rhilippincH —(JoiiliiiutMl. 
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Table VI .—Differential and Arneth counts on the 


hlood of Filipinos. 




Arnoth classification. 
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THE SO-CALLED X-BODIES AS ARTEFACTS IN 
GLASS SLlDES.i 


By \Vestox P. CHAiiBERLAiN aud Edward B. Vedder.= 

{From the United States Army Board far the Study of Tropical Diseases as they 
Eivist in the Philippine Islands.) 


Dr. Andrew Balfourd) lias announced the finding of the so-called 
X-bodies in the blood of a patient suffering from urticaria. These bodies 
were first reported by Horrocks and Howell(2) who found them in a case 
of tertian malaria, in several cases of undetermined fever, in the citrated 
blood from a rabbit and in the blood of oxen. They describe the X- 
bodies as follows: 

’‘The bodies, wlien stained, were eharaeterized by a faint capsule with a 
circular centre staining deep blue; they varied in size, some being as large as 
a red corpuscle, others only about one-eighth the size of a red corpuscle. In 
addition to these forms, which were the most common, the following vrere also 
seen: (tt) A small blue circular centre surrounded by four or more faint 
capsules, concentrically arranged; (5) tw’o circular bodies, each having a dark 
bine central point surrounded by a light blue ring, enveloped in one capsule 
which appeared indented as if two capsules w'ere in the process of formation: 
(c) similar to (b) but the part surrounding the deep blue centre stained a deeper 
blue, and two indented capsules were seen; (d) a dark blue central part shaped 
like a crescent, containing a small circular body, with a deep blue central point 
within the arms of the crescent. None of the bodies on the slide showed any 
signs of chromatin.^' 

Neither Horrocks and Howell nor Balfour commit themselves as to the nature 
of these bodies. Indeed, the former authors say, '^Having in view the diverse 
nature of the cases in which the X-bodies were found, we are not justified in 
considering that they were the cause of the pathological conditions observed."^ 
It occurred to Balfour that such bodies might be contaminations from the 
skin, but this idea was subsequently dismissed, and none of these investigators 
appear to doubt that the bodies were really obtained from the blood. Fortunately 
they both furnish good and detailed drawings which permit of easy identification 
of the X-bodies. 

^ Published by permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division, 

® Weston P. Chamberlain, major. Medical Corps, United States Ai*my and 
Edward B. Vedder, captain, Medical Corps, United States Army, members of the 
United States Array Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases as they Exist in the 
Philippine Islands. 
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We believe that '^ve can point out the nature of these bodies, and that 
we should do so, not only because two papers have been published on 
the subject^ but because it has come to our knowledge that other inves¬ 
tigators have been misled by them. Therefore, a statement of their 
true nature may simplify investigations in the future. 

These peculiar bodies were first observed by one of us in 1907 while 
studying the blood of dengue, and before the publication of the paper 
by Horroeks and Howell- They were at fii*st thought to be parasites 
associated with that disease, but further study showed that they were 
frequently-present in normal blood. Subsequently they were found again 
in specimens from various pathologic conditions, and from different parts 
of the body, and the idea was ^ally suggested that they were artefacts 
in the glass slides. Search of a number of plain unstained glass slides 
having no specimens on them revealed the fact that these l^odies could 
be found on many. On such unstained slides the bodies have the same 
morphology, but are 'ndthout coloration. When the glass slide is pre¬ 
viously stained with a little ■Wright'''s stain, as though staining a blood 
film, the bodies take on exactly the appearance described and accurately 
depicted by Horroeks and Howell and by Balfour. 

The X-bodies in these two papers are, therefore, artefacts of some 
sort, present in certain of the glass slides for microscopic use. We think 
that they are found more often in old slides which have been used several 
times, and have been kept for some time in the Tropics. believe 
that anyone finding the X-bodies in a preparation can readily verify our 
statement by staining and examining some of his slides on which no 
smear has been made. The bodies are not in the stain, because they 
may be found in unstained preparations. 

Other facts that confimL these observations are: 1. The X-bodies have 
been foimd on slides made under a great diversity of conditions from 
both m'en and animals, including the blood from cases of malaria, un¬ 
determined fever, urticaria and dengue, and normal blood in the human, 
and also the blood of oxen and rabbits and the liver of oxen. We have 
observed them in slides containing scrapings of skin mounted in liquor 
potassse. 3, In the same case the bodies are not found constantly, but 
are only seen in a few out of many smears, although they are usually 
numerous in the particular slides in which they are observed. If present 
in the circulating blood, they should be found on all or nearly all the 
slides examined from the case at the same time, though not necessarily 
in large numbers. 3. So far as we are aware the bodies have never 
been detected anywhere except in smears or preparations made on glass 
slides. , . 

farther evidence in favor of the X-bodies being in the surface of 
the slid0 perfoOTed the following experiment: 
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A blood smear was stained with Wright’s stain and showed many brightly 
colored X-bodies of various sizes. Several large ones were located with the 
vernier scale of the mechanical stage. The slide was then removed and scrubbed 
with water and gauze. On again bringing the located areas under the lens no 
blood corpuscles could be seen but the X-bodies were still there and unchanged 
in appearance except that the coloration was less intense. The slide was again 
removed, scrubbed with alcohol, and replaced beneath the lens. The identical 
X-bodies were present in the same locations as before, but all trace of the stain 
had been removed from them. 

If a clean ne’w slide containing no specimen is stained in the usual 
manner 'with "Wright's stain, and the stain-rdni is then rubbed off with 
dry gauze or with xylol, X-bodies, still showing coloration, may he found. 
This fact suggests that the objects named X-bodies in most instances 
may be due to minute portions of the stain being retained mechanically 
in microscopic pits in the glass. Usually, the X-bodies are seen to be 
at a lower level than the blood corpuscles on a slide. We rarely have 
found instances where they appeared to be above the corpuscles and the 
edge seemed to overlap a red cell. Such an appearance could hardly 
have been due to a pit, hut might be caused by a minute scale of glass 
on the surface of the slide, which would entangle the stain and beneath 
which the edge of a corpuscle could slip. The slide on which this over¬ 
lapping was noted is the one described in the preceding paragi’aph and 
the X-bodies which appeared to have the edges slightly overlying red 
cells were the ones winch remained unchanged in location after repeated 
scrubbing. 

Photomicrographs of these bodies are appended. The photographs 
were made by Mr. Charles Martin of the Bureau of Science, to whom we 
desire to express our obligation. The magnification in all cases is 1,000 
diameters. The first three figures are photographs of X-bodies found 
on a slide containing a smear of normal human blood, while the last 
three are of bodies that were found on a glass slide containing no specimen 
of any kind, but which had been stained with Wright’s stain and the 
dry stain-film then rubbed off with a piece of gauze. The bodies were 
very numerous on these slides, a number being present in nearly every 
field, but it is almost impossible to procure good photographs of more 
than one or two on a single negative owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
an accurate focus on several of them at the same time. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pl.vte I. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3. X-boclios on slides smeared normal blood. X 1,000. 

Figs. 4,5, and G. X-bodies on a clean slide which had been stained with Wright’s 
stain and the stain-film nibbed off with gauze. X 1,000. 
Photomicrographs by Charles Martin of the Bureau of Science, Manila. 
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GOOTENTS. 

Part I. iNTROOVCTrox: Soi roes of Kvidenoe: Geography an’d Climate: Sun¬ 
light. 

Part. II. Physical Examinations and Laboratory Tests on Blonds and 
Brunettes of the 1009-Group and the 1030-Group. 

Part III. Relative Amounts of Sickness among Blonds and Brunettes 
OF THE 1909~Group. the 1910-Gboup, and the Scout-Constabulary- 
Po|-ice-Group. 

Part IV. Symptomatology and Dietary Habits fob the 1910-Group and for 
THE Scout-Constabulary-Police-Groui*. 

Part V. RELATn-E Proportions of Blonds and Brunettes among Soldiers 
Invalided Home, and in the Scoirr-CoNSTADULARY-PoLicE-GBOUP, as 
Compared with Proportions of same Types among Ten Thousand Soldiees. 
Part VI, Character, Court-Martial Records and Sick Rates fob Alcoholism 
AND Venereal Disease in the 1910-Gboup. 

Part VII. Relative Frequency of Occurrence of Sunstroke iAcoNG Blonds 
AND Brunettes in the United States. 

Part VIII. Discussion of Climatic Influences and Pigment.ation : General 
Summary : Conclusions. 

^Published with permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division. 

3 Weston P. Chamberlain, major. Medical Corps, United States Army, president 
of the United States Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases as tb^ 
Bsiist in the Philippine Islands. 
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PAET I. INTEODUCTION ; SOURCES OF EVIDENCE; GEOGRAPHY AND GLiarATK ; 

SUNLIGHT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The iniuence of a irf>pical climate on men, especially the members of 
the Caucasian race, is an extremely complex subject. Among the general 
factors to v^hich, with greater or less weight of authority, the deleterious 
effects of tropical residence are alleged to be due may be mentioned 
heat, humidity, cliemical action of the sunlight, lack of exercise, dis¬ 
turbed sleep, improper food, bad. water, alcoholic and venereal excesses, 
and, perhaps most important of aU, infections with those animal and 
vegetable pathogenic organisms which are confined more or less exclusively 
to hot regions. Individually age, sex, race, stature, previous residence, per¬ 
sonal immunity, and perhaps complexion have to be given consideration. 

The work herein reported has to do with only one of the above factors, 
namely the complexion t 3 !^pe. The distribution of the black and brown 
races in the hotter portions of the globe and the difficulties which in 
the past attended the colonization of the Tropics by the Caucasian were 
matters of common observation long before the causes of tropical disease 
and deterioration received any adequate study. More recently several 
authors have claimed that the blonds tend to decrease in numbers or to 
deteriorate when they are transplanted from the relatively cloudy regions 
of northern Europe to sections in the Temperate Zone which have a 
much greater amount of sunshine. Woodruff, studying this i)liase of 
the subject in the Philippines, maintains that the blonds suffer more 
severely than do the brunettes from the deleterious influence of tropical 
residence and that the ill effects observed among white men dwelling in 
the Torrid Zone are due mainly to tlie large proportion of chemical or 
ultra-violet rays contained in the tropical sunlight.(2) (3) 

To determine what may be the influence of the actinic rays alone, as 
distinguished from the other factors enumerated in the first paragraph, 
is evidently well-nigh impossible. The question as to whether trans¬ 
planted fair-skinned races gradually change after many generations from 
a lighter to a darker average type, as a result of the survival of those 
best fitted to endure a high degree of sunlight, is purely speculative and 
of theoretical interest only. Whether men of dark complexion living 
ten, ^enty, or thirty years in the Tropics can withstand the climatic 
influences more successfully than those having fair skin, light hair, 
and blue eyes is of much practical importance, but is extremely difficult 
to determine because of the a,lmost insurmountable obstacles which stand 
in the way of maldng observations over such a period of time on any 
of men. When’ it comes to. the relative resistance 
during the comparatively short tour of 
ddfy;, (^0 jrto winch American soldiers cqmmonly/serye in, 
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ippines, the task is beset with fewer difficulties and it is to the eiueidation 
of tliis problem that our efforts have been directed during the last thirty 
months. The matter is of some practical importance in the selecting 
of recruits and civil service employees for tropical countries, 

SOURCES OF EVII)E>'CE. 

The evidence on which this report is based is oi several Ivinds and 
derived from various sources. It may be divided into classes as follows; 

Class I. A series of observations carried out imder the supervision of the 
Board, during the calendar year 1909. on enlisted men of the United States 
Army. This will be called the “lOOO-Group.” One hundred and fifty-seven 
blonds and 154 brunettes were observed. Besides the symptomatology and the 
sick record over a period of two years for these men^ there were made 1,100 
weight. 1,320 pulse rate. 1,320 respiration rate, 1,320 temperature, SSO blood- 
pressure and SSO dynamometer observations, spaced at equal inten-als throughout 
one year.® There were performed by the Board 195 red blood cell counts, 195 
hiemoglobin estimations, 38 leucocyte counts, and 57 differential counts. 

Class II. A series of observations carried out under the supeiwisioii of the 
Board during the calendar years 1910 and 1911 on enlisted men of the United 
States Army. This w’ill be called the *M910-Group.” Three hundred and forty- 
seven blonds and 34G brunettes were observed for one year. Besides recording 
the sick record,^ symptoms, effects of tropical residence and sunlight, habits as 
to food and alcohol, characters, court-martial trials, fines and confinements, 
there were made on the men, 3,694 weight, 3,986 pulse rate, 3,986 respiration 
rate, 3,936 temperature, 2,540 blood-pressure and 620 dynamometer observations. 
1,134 hfemoglobin estimations, 1,134 red blood cell counts, 1,152 urine and 
601 stool examinations.® These observations were spaced at regular intervals 
throughout a year. There were performed by the Board 118 leucocyte esti¬ 
mations, 90 differential blood counts, and 5G Arneth counts on blond and 
brunette Americans, and, for comparison, 552 blood-pressure estimations on 
386 Filipinos and 50 differential and Arneth counts on 50 Filipinos. 

Class III, A collection of data from the commissioned officers of the Phil¬ 
ippine Scouts and the Philippines Constabulary and from the Americans in the 
IVIanila police force. These are men who have been a long time in the Philip¬ 
pines, the average period of continuous tropical serrfce being 5.5 years. There 
were 186 blonds, 147 brunettes, and 235 of a mixed type in this group. As a 
class they are men wdio do a large amount of work out of doors and exposed 

®The observations'referred to in this sentence were made under the super¬ 
vision of the Board, by the following medical officers of the United States Army: 
5^Iajor C. C. Collins and Captains C. B, Cowles, jr., G. L. McKinney, and 
H. A. Phillips. 

*The sick record covered a period of over twenty-two months. 

®The observations referred to in this sentence were made under the super¬ 
vision of the Board, by the following medical officers of the United States 
Army: Majors A. E. Truby and Roger Brooke, jr.5 Captains E. G, Bingham, 
tTohn R. Barber, Mahlon Ashford, E. G. Huber, H. M. Snyder, and W. L. Hart; 
First Lieutenants J. B. H. Waring, W. R. Dear, 0. E. Doerr, F. S. Wright, 
0. ,G. Snow, N. L. McDiarmid, Annin Mueller, T. J. Leary, M. C. Stayer, L. G. 
Garcia, and C. E. Fronlv, Medical Corps; and First Lieutenants W. F. de 
Niedman and G- A. Betts, Medical R^erve Corps, 
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to the sun. These individuals are considered in -wliat we will term the ‘“Scout- 
Constabulary-Police-Group.*' 

Class IV. An examination of all patients invalided home from the Division 
Hospital in Manila during a period of one and one-ha'If years and a deter¬ 
mination of the complexion type of each. Tliere were *273 of these men. 

Class V. An examination of 10,072 enlisted men of tlie Tiiited States Army 
to deteraiine the relative proportions of the blond, brunette, and mixed types. 
The rate per 1,000 was found to be, blonds 238, brunettes 200, mixed types 650. 
This information was used as a basis for comparison with the rates per 1,000 
of the three types in Classes 111 and IV, the former consisting of men who had 
voluntarily endured the cdimate for an average of 5.5 years and the latter of men 
who had succumbed to its influences during their tour of military service. 

Class VI. A series of cases of sunstroke and heat exhaustion occurring in the 
United States and in which the type of complexion of the patient was recorded." 

In Class II;, the choice of the blonds and brunettes for observation was 
made by the medical officer referred to in footnote 5. and the selected 
men were subsequently all examined by the writer, nnd those who did 
not conform to the standard types were excluded. In Class I, selection 
was made by choosing from the cards of a group of 800 men^ who had 
been under observation for two years, those on which the 3 recorded 
complexion factors indicated well marked blondness or a clearly defined 
brunette type. Throughout this report the blond group includes men 
with blue or gray eyes, light brown, red, flaxen, or sandy hair, and fair, 
ruddy, or light complexion, while the brunette group is made up of 
those with brown or black eyes, dark brown or black hair, and medium 
or dark complexions. Men in whom one of the complexion factors cor¬ 
responded to a certain type and the other two belonged to the opposite 
type were classed as “mixed/^ and were excluded from the observations 
dealt with in Part II.’' 

Each of the officers referred to in footnotes 3 and 5 had under ob- 

•Tliese statistics were collected through the kindness of tlie authorities at the 
following hospitals, to whom we wish to express our appreciatio 7 > of the eourtesies 
extended to us: Philadelphia General Hospital; Roosevelt Hospital, New York, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York; hlassachusetts General Hospital, Boston; Pres¬ 
byterian Hospital, New York; Boston Cfity Hospital; Carney Hospital, Boston: 
St. Luke’s^ Hospital, Chicago; Mercy Hospital, Baltimore; Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia; New Haven Hospital; Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, Chicago; Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago; St. Louis City Hospital; Rhode Island Hospital, 
Providence. We also received reports from a few other institutions, but as they 
came in our franked envelopes without address we are unable to credit them to 
: the sender. 

^ * With suhh a classification there will he a very well marked average difference 
m complexion fype betw^ the blond group and the brunette group. However, 
■it xhtist not be thought that all of the blonds were conspicuous examples of 
. A maja ^th dark blue eyes, light brown hair, and a fair skin would 
^ ^ blond idass abd, while hot a conspicuous blond, would stili be sharply 
ewatrahted ^|h Me man of dark brown eyes, black hair, and swarthy complexion. 
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^jervation ax)proximately equal numbers of the blonds and of the brunettes, 
and therefore in considering the final results the i^ersonal factors of the 
different observers need not be considered. The conditions under which 
the men of the blond and of the brunette nq^e lived during the observa¬ 
tion period w’ere identical in all known respects. 

GEOGRAPHY ANIJ CLIMATE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

The observations were made at various localities in an Archipelago 
consisting of many hundreds of mountainous islands extending in latitude 
from 21° north to o'* north. No point even in the larger islands is in 
excess of 100 kilometers from the sea. With the exception of Camps 
Stotsenburg, John Hay, and Keithley, all of the military posts wliere the 
observations were conducted are located on or close to the coast-line and 
elevated but a few meters above the sea level.^^ (/amp Stotsenburg is lo¬ 
cated about 50 kilometers from salt water on a plain at an altitude of 
about 200 meters. Its climate does not differ materially from that of the 
coast stations. Camp Jolm Hay and Camp Keithley are in the mountains 
at altitudes of 1.500 and SOO meters respectively, and are characterized 
by a much lower temperature and a higher degree of cloudiness than are 
,the lowland stations. The observations made at these twn posts are not 
included in the general averages and were used merely for comparison 
with the lowland groups.' 

Although everywhere tropical yet the climate of the Philippines 
varies considerably in different localities as a result of altitude, influence 
of mountain ranges, and proximity to the sea. In the regions where 
most of the observations were carried out the hot and dry season is in 
April, May, and June. The rains come with the cessation of the north¬ 
east monsoon in June or July and persist till October or November. 
The differences in temperature between the warm season and the cool 
season are quite noticeable. In the posts in Mindanao and Jolo the 
differences of season, as regards both temperature and rain, are less 
clearly marked, and, as a result of several factors, the heat is no greater 
than on the northern coast of Luzon, over 1,200 kilometers more distant 
from the Equator, and indeed is less intense than in many of the central 
parts of the Arcliipelago. 

Complete details as to the climate of tiie Archipelago eau be obtained from 
Bulletin No. 2, Census of tlie Philippine Islands, entitled The Climate of the 
Philippines. A few figures are collected from this publication to show the more 
important climatological features at different points. 

®Fort William McKinley and Camp Jossman are each about 7 kilometers in¬ 
land, but are little elevated above the sea. Fort Mills is on an island about 2 
kilometers wide, but its highest ridge, where the barracks are located, is 200 
meters above sea level. 
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Taule I .—Atmual tlicvnilt cscilhtion in ihe Philippine Aiohipelago.'' 



Annual 

Latitude 


.Annual | Latitude 


oscillation. 

l,north). 


oscillation. (north). 

Place. 





Place. 





Dc- 

Min- 


0 -, -.,y De- Min- 


-c. 


grees. 

utes. 


grees. utea. 

dp„.vf 


' 11.7 

IS 

22 

i Iloilo_ 

.S..S 6.S 10 42 

Tfirl.'ii’ 

5.2 

' 9.4 

15 

31: 

^ Ormoc—-- 

2.S ' 5.0 1 11 00 

Arayat_ 

4.6 

■ <^.3 

15 i 

3 i 

; Cebu__ 

2.7 j 4.9 ' 10 18 

Manila_ 

0.5 

^ 6.3 

14 i 

35 ' 

. Davao_ 

2.2 i 4.0 7 1 


This indicates the variation of the mean monthly temperature and not the emtreme. 


For .Manila, which is representative of most of the region under considera¬ 
tion in this report, the normal monthly means of temperature for the period 
1S83-1902 are shown in Table IT. The maximum recorded temperature in Ma¬ 
nila {hlay, 1889) was 37°.S C. (100° F.), and the minimum (Jan. 1907) was 
15*^ C. (59* F.). 

Tabues II. —"Normal monthly means, Manila, 


Month. 

. ^c. ■; 

®F. 

Month. 

OC. 

°F. 

' .Tannary, 

' Q-s n 5 

77.0 

July_ 

27.1 

' 1 
80.7 ! 


: 9.5, 4 ' 

77.7 

August; _ 

27.1 

80.7 i 

March— _ 

_1 26.8 

80.2 

Reptftmber , 

27.0 

80.6 

April _ 

____ ' 9R.S • 

82.9 ! 

: October_ 

26,9 

80.4 1 

! May 

9ft fi i 

83.4 j 

• Nnvpmhfir . _ _ 

26.1 

79.0 

J .lune..___ 

_1 27.9 ’ 

82.2 I 

t - 

25.2 

77.3 , 



-- J 





The rainfall for the sections where the blond-brunette observations were being 
carried out ranges from 205 to 256 centimeters per year.® The degree of cloudi¬ 
ness is of much importance in an observation having to do with the possible 
influence of tropical light. The average cloudiness for Manila is given below, 
the scale being from 0 for a clear sky to 10 with the sky entirely covered. The 
table also shows the average of clear and variable days and the average hours 
of sunshine. 

Table III.— Ai^erage cloudiness, average clear and variable days, and average 
hours of sunshine monthly in Manila. 


Month 

Average 

cloud 

mess 

Average Averaee 

Month 

Average 

cloud 

mess 

Average 
clear and 
variable 
days 

Average 
hours of 
sunshine 

January , _ _ 

4.6 

23 9 193 

August_ __ 

1 ■ 

7 6 

14 0 

143 

Fcbrtiary_ 

3.8 

23.8 220 

September_ 

—i 7 4 

13 1 

135 

March _ 

3.8 

28.9 247 

October_ 

6 1 

17 i; 

172 1 

April- _ 

8.5 

25.1 ' 264 

November_ 

5 8 

18 6 

160 1 

TWfty , , - , 

1 TnvMi 

6.4 

19.9 ; 220 

December_ 

5 6 

1 22 6 

157 


j 6.8 

; ^ , 7-5. 

1 17 3 J loU 

1A9 ' 147 

i f .ff 

Mean _ 

_; 5 6 

1 19 5 

_ 

184.8 

i 


•This nq^t Camp John Hay and Camp KeiiMey where the rainfall 
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Comparing the average number of hours of sunshine with the figures for certain 
places in the United States it will be found that Manila receives 51 per cent 
of the theoretical sunshine while Xew York receives 56 per cent, Chicago 57 per 
cent, Denver G9 per cent, and Santa Fe 76 per cental) In other words numerous 
regions in the temperate United States are characterized by many more hours of 
sunshine than are the tropical Philippines. These figures oi course do not take 
into consideration the question of intensity of the sunlight in the two zones. 

The quantity of watery vapor in the atmosphere has a direct influence on the 
climate, because it checks to some extent the radiation of heat, and the relative 
humidity is of still greater importance in studying the influence of climate on 
man because the greater the humidity the more marked is the interference with 
the thermolysis of the body resulting from the evaporation of perspiration. (21) 
Tlie following table shows the monthly and annual averages in Manila for a 
period of twenty years. These figures may be compared with average relative 
humidity records for July of 70.6 per cent for Chicago, 70.4 per cent for Xew 
York, 71.0 per cent for Washington, and 72.3 per cent for Yew Orleans. 

Table IV .—Monthly and annual averages of relative humidity in Ifanila, per cent. 


Jan. Fttb. . Mar. Apr. May. June. July. ; Aug. i ?ept. 0(*t. Xov. ; Dec. 

.. . . - _ { 

i 77. ti 74.2 ; 71. S 70.7, 76.7 81.4 >4.S . 84. S S5..^ 82.7. S2.0. 80.7 | 79.4 , 

In most parts of the Archipelago the discomfort one would expect from the 
continued high temperature and humidity is greatly mitigated by the very general 
presence of refreshing breezes, particularly at midday and in the afternoon and 
early evening. The velocity and frequency of the wind in the vicinity of Manila 
is greatest during the season when the temperature elevation is the greatest 
(March to September). The average daily velocity of the wind for Manila is 
217.8 kilometers, the monthly averages varying from 149.3 in December to 291.0 
in September. 

ACTINIC POWER OP THE SUNLIGHT. 

Of late years the chemical activity of the sunlight has become a factor 
vrhieh, .iiL the opinion of many, should te considered in discussing cli¬ 
mate and its influences. Freer,(l) Gibbs, and Bacon, (15) at the 
Bureau of Science in Manila, have found that the tropical sunshine 
produces chemical changes which take place either more slowly or not 
at all in temperate climates. It has also been shown by Freer that there 
are in the Philippines "actinic^^ and ^^nonaetinic days,” the chemical 
action of the sunlight during the latter being much less powerful, even 
though the sky may seem as clear as on an actinic day. The causes of 
these differences have not been determined. The investigations at |:he 
Bureau of Science have shown that the spectrum of the sun’s rays extends 
into the ultra-violet little if any farther in Manila than in temperate 
regions. (^) 

That concentrated ultra-violet rays have a harmful influence bn 
bacteria, as well as on. some higher forms of life such as protozoa, has 
been clearly proven by many observations made by ourselves and 
by others.(1®) Some writers, notably Woodrufl,(2> (3) have ^nsidered 
that such rays were very injurious to white men, more especially to 
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those of the blond type. The subject iieeds mueli more study before a 
definite conclusion can be reached regarding the influence of the chemical 
rays of the solar spectrum, but the recent work by Aron(4) seems to 
indicate that the deleterious influence of tliu trojibeal sunlight on iiicn 
and animals is due to the long heat-rays rather tlian to the short length 
ultra-violet waves. Sreinmetx L‘>'• considers ultra-violet radiations of 
moderate intensity, such as occur in sunlight, to be harmless to the 
eyes. When acting on the skin ultra-violet rays have little power 
of penetration, being absorbed by the blood, but whether they can 
)n'oduce such changes in that fiuid as lo lead to constitutional disturl)- 
ances still remains an unsettled ]>roblem. 

II. pirysiCAL KXAMi:i?ATroN.s anj> lauokatory tests on blonds 

AND BETJXETTES OF THE 190()-GROT'l> AND Till-: ISMO-GROrC. 

The work on the 1909-Group began in the first (piarter of 1909 and 
ended in December of that year, there being records for each man of -1 
observations evenly spaced over an interval of about eleven months. 
The examinations of the 1910-Group began in the second quarter of the 
year 1910 and ended at the same time in 1911, there being for each 
soldier 5 complete observations spaced at approximately three-month- 
intervals during the period of one year. The observations were made 
under our supervision by the gentlemen named in footnotes 3 and 5. 
All of these officers are thoroughly familiar with the laboratory methods 
involved in the work, and the number of observers minimizes tlie in¬ 
fluence of the personal equation. 

It should be understood that the raeu under observation were healthy soldiers, 
any who showed evidence of disease having been excluded before the beginning 
of the observation period. The length of time the men had served continuously 
in the Philippines at the commen^ment of the test varied from two months to 
several years." Tlie average length of the present tour of tropical service at the 
heginning of the year of observation was in the 1909-Grroup for the blonds 14.9 
months and for the brunettes the same. In the 1910-Group it was for the 
blonds 6.4 and for the brunettes 6.7 months, Tn both groups it will be seen that 
the average period of tropical service prior to the commencement of the observa¬ 
tions was sufficient for the preliminary stimulating effect of the Tropics to have 
passed away. At the beginning of the observation period the total tropical 
service, including present and previous tours, in the 1910-Group was 32 9 months 
for tlie blonds and 34 4 months for the brunettes In the 1909~Group the average 
height was the same for both blonds and brunettes, 67 4 inches (1711 centimeters), 
an# the average age was practically the same, 25 5 years for the blonds and 
25.1 for the brunettes In the 1910-Group the average height was 67 8 inches 
(1725 centimeters) for the blonds and 67 3 inches (1709 centimeters) for the 
brunette and the average age was 27 4 years for the blonds and 28 1 years for 
the hrimettes* 


^ The irten, w^ years’ service had voluntarily transferred from organ- 

h«Bae tb others just arriving in the Islands. One man we have 

been twelve years Continuously 
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These soldiers were dressed in a loose fitting iniifonn made of khaki-colored 
drilling and habitually wore white cotton undershirts and drawers. The headgear 
for nearly all consisted of a narrow-brimmed helmet covered with khaki cloth. 
In general the clothing was the same for the men of the Scout—Constabnlarr- 
Police-Group which is to be considered further on. 

The observations on both the 1909-Gimip and the 1010-Groiip will 
be taken up together and discussed under various subheads. 

Weight —The maintenance of a weight proportionate to the height is 
generally considered one of the best guides to the health of the individual 
and;, therefore, the average of the individual weight observations was 
deemed of much importance in deciding whether a difference was mani¬ 
fest between the blond and the brunette groups. The results are shown 
in the following tables. 

Table V. —Comjmrativt average weights of 111 hlonds and IIS brnnettea, 

1909-Group. 


Weight. 

Type. Height. 

First Second. Third Fourth IjOSS for 

quarter. quarter. quarter. quarter. year. 

Ins. Cm, Lb)i. Kffms. Lbs, Kgm. Lbs. Kf/ms. Lbf<. JCgnis. Lbs. j Kgms. 

Blond67.-4 , 171.1 142.6 64.9 141.4 64.S 140.7 64.0 140.2 63.7 2.6 | I.IS 

Brunette-'; 67.4 171.1 144.6 66.6 142.7 64.9 142.7 64.9 141.S 64.0 2.7 j 1.23 


Table VI .—Comparative average weights of SOI blonds and 301 brunettes, 

1910-Groiip. 


Weight. 


Type. 

Height, Second Third Fourth . First Second toss for ' 

quarter i quarter quarter i quarter , quarter i 

1910. 1910. 1910. 1911. 1911. 

Blond_ 

Bruneite 

Ins. 

67.8 

67.3 

Cm. ; Lbs, 

172.2 ; 148.1 
170.9'148.3 

Kgais 

67.3 

"1 

Lbs. \Kgms\ Lbs, Ktf7n9\ Lbs. .Kgms Lbs. Kgrtis'. Lbs. 1 Kgms. 
147.8 1 67.2 ! 147.S . 67.2 147.2 I 66.9 | 146.1 ■ 66.4 j 2.0 ' .91 ■ 
147.7 j 67.11147.3 : 67.0 j 147.3 | 07.0 ; 146.5 66.6 j 1.8 j .82 , 

I : i * . ' i 


On examining Tables V and YI it will be seen that both groups de¬ 
clined slightly and progressively in weight during the year of observation 
and that there was no significant difference in the degree of loss for the 
blond type and the brunette type. In the 1910-Group the blonds lost 
0.3 of a pound (0.09 kilogram) more than the brunettes^ but in the 1909- 
Group the conditions were reversed and the brunettes lost 0.1 of a pound 
(0.05 kilogram) more than the blonds. In either instance the differences 
in the respective losses of the two types are so trivial as to be of no 
importance. 

Temperature .—^The temperature observations were taken by mouth 
and in nearly all instances in the 1910-Group the thermometers were 
kept in for five minutes to insure registry of slight degrees of fever if 
present. The results appear in Tables VII and^YIII. 
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Table Nll.^Gom^paratUe average temperatures of 111 hlonds and 118 hrunettes. 

1909-Group. 

n 


Type. 


First 

quarter. 


Second 

quarter. 


Third ■ 
quarter. 


Fourth 

quarter. 


.VveragG for 
year. 


°F. 

'C. 

■ ^(\ ; ^F. ! 

^F. ' 

! 

°F. 

1 ; 

Blond_; OS.S 

37.1 

9S. S : 37.1 1 99.1 37.3 , 

98.7 : 

37.0 j 

98.9 

37.2 i 

, Brunette_1 9S.9 

1 

37.2 

9S.s! 37.1 i 99.0 37.2 

1 1 

98.0 ■ 

37.0 ‘ 

_L 

98.8 

1 37.1 i 

i 

Table YHI. — Comparative 

average temperatures of 307 

blonds and 301 hrunettest 



WlO-Gi'oup. 





■ Second 

^ yp®* ; quarter 1910. 

Third Fourth First 

quarter 1910. j quarter 1910. quarter 1911. 

Second 
j quarter 1911. 

Average for 
year. I 

“F. ; -a 

-F. 

^C. ■ ^F. : ' ‘^F. ' ^G. 

j 


OR 

°c. , 

Blond 98. S; 37.1 

9S.S 

37.1 j 98.7. 37.0 98.0. 37.0 

\ 98.7 

I 37.0 

98.7 

37,0 ; 

Brunette-! 98.7 37.0 

93. S 

' 37.1 I 98.8 : 37.1 98.6 37. 0 

! i 

j 9S.7 

j 37.0 

98.7 

_ 

37.0 1 
_ _1 


At one or more of the quarterly periods there were found among 
the men. of both types some cases of elevation of temperature without 
assignable cause, but it will be obvious on examining the tables that 
these occurrences were not sufficiently numerous to raise the average 
temperature for the year materially above the recognized normal for 
temperate climates. The average temperature for the blonds at no 
quarterly period varied more than 0®.l F. {0°.06 0.) from the correspond¬ 
ing figure for the brunettes, sometimes one type and sometimes the other 
showing the higher figure. For the whole year the average for the two 
iypes was the same for the 1910-Group and but 0°.l F. (0°.06 C.) 
different in the 1909-6roup. Therefore, it was concluded that as re¬ 
gards the maintenance of bodily temperature in the Tropics there were 
no constant differences between the blond and the brunette types. 

Fulse and respiration .—^The pulse and respiration were taken as a 
rule with the men seated. At the few posts where the record was made 
with the men standing the number's of blonds and brunettes were ap¬ 
proximately equal so the relative influence of this factor is the same for 
the two complexion types. The results are shown in Tables IX and X. 


Table IX .—Comparative average pulse and respiration rates of 111 hlonds and 
118 brunettes, l$09-Group, 


i 

1 _■ 

'TvnA 

First quarter. 

Second quarter. 

Third quarter. 

Fourth quarter. 

Average' jfor 
year.. 


' 

Pulse. 

Respi¬ 

ration, 

1 

Pulse. 

Respi- 

ratiOD, 

Pulse. 

Respi¬ 

ration. 

Pulse. 

Respi- 

ration. 


,;,''.85a 

19.7 

92,^1 20.8 
91,5 1 20,7 

89,3 

93,5 

19.8 
" 20.7 

84.8 

85.6 

19^2 

87.2 

89.2 

fl.'s 

^ _ ,1 ,', ^ 
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Table X. —Oompamtive average pulse a7id respiration rates of 307 blondes and 
301 brunettes, 1910-Group, 


SfcC'Ond Third Fourth Fir>t Second Average for . 

quartenoio. quarter iyl«, quarter 1910. quarter 1911. quarter 1911. year. ) 


Pulse. 

Resi- 

pira- ' Pulse, 
tion. 

Res¬ 

pira¬ 

tion. 

Pulse. 

Res¬ 

pira¬ 

tion. 

Re.s- 

PuNe. pira- . 
tion. 

Res¬ 

pira¬ 

tion. 

Pulse' 

ration. 

Blond_ 77.0 

19.3 

77. S : 

19.2 

77.6 

19.1 

77.3 19.1 77.0 

19.0 

1 77. 3 . 

19.1 

Brunette-, 77.rt 

19. J 

76.7 

19.4 

77.6 

19.2 

77.3 19.6 77.2- 

19.4 

77.3 

19.4 


It is shown by ihe rabies char the average pulse rate for the year is 
the same for both complexion t\T)es in the 1910-Group. In the 1909- 
Group it is two beats nearer the normal Temperate Zone standard for the 
blonds than it is for the brunettes. The quarterly variations are in¬ 
considerable and variable, first one complexion tj-pe and then the other 
being the higher. For both Qqies the rate is considerably above the 
accepted normal average for cool countries, the higher rate for the 
1909-Group being, in our opinion, due to the fact that most of these 
observations were made immediately after the men returned from drill or 
a practice march. The respiratory rates on the average are a few tenths of 
a respiration lower for the blonds than for the brunettes, but for both 
types and at aU quarterly observations are considerably higher than the 
accepted normal of 14 to 18 per minute for healthy adults in Europe 
and America. As would be expected an increase in the frequency of 
the pulse and the respiration go hand in hand and the increase of both 
rates in the Tropics is in accord with the observations of Jousset, Plehn, 
and others, but differs from the experience of Eattray.d) The conclu¬ 
sion was reached that the brunettes show no advantage over the blonds 
as regards either pulse or respiration rates. 

Systolic ilood-pressure ,—Nearly all the observations were made with 
the soldiers in the sitting posture. At a few posts the readings were 
taken when the men were reclining, but as this was done with equal 
frequency among the blonds and among the brunettes it does not affect 
the comparison for the two types, even if it were generally accepted, 
(which is not the case) that there is a material difference in the pressure 
as a result of these changes in position. (^) The instrument used was 
Cook’s modification of the Eiva-Rocci apparatus, with an 8-centuneter 
cuff. By a careful comparison of the same instrument on several hun¬ 
dred men, using both an 8-centimeter and a 12.5-centimeter aimlet, it 
was found that the average reading with the latter was 8 millimeters 
lower than with the former. Therefore, in the tables the averages have 
been reduced to the basis of a 12.5-eentimeter cuff by deducting 8 milli¬ 
meters from the actual findings. 
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Tarije 'yii~i!omparaiice average sgstoUe llooiJ-pressure u-ith 12.3-cenluneter 
armlet for 111 Hands and IIS brunettes, 1909-Groiip. 



Average 

First 

Sccoiui 1 Third 

Fourth 

1 Average 

Type. 

age. 

quarter. 

(liuirter. !<iuarter. 

quarter. 

1 year. 


Years, 

•mtu. 

mm. 1 mm. j 

mm. 

! mm.. ; 

Blond__ 

2n,5 

115. S 

112.5; 114.2 1 

316.8 

i 114.8 

Brunette__ 

_ i 25.1 

118.6 

115.3 1 115.1 j 

,118.2 

; iiti.s 


Tahle Xir. —Comparative average systolic hlood-prcssurc irith l^M-centiuieier 
armlet for 206 blonds and 198 hrunetfes. 1910-Group, 



quarter 

Third 

Fourth i 

First 

! Second 

Average 

T.vi»e. 

quarter; quarter! 

quarter 

quarter 

for 

1910. 

1910. 

1910. ' 

1911. 

1911. 

year. 


Years, j mm. • 

mm. 

nm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Blond.... 

27.4 . 116.3 

118.5 

117.7 1 

117.4 

' 11 S.0 ■ 

117.6 

Brunette.. 

28.1: 117.9; 

117.2 

117.8 . 

117.7 

117.3 ; 

117.6 


Since the blood-pressure is in reality an index of the functional capac¬ 
ity of the hearty as correlated with the peripheral and visceral resistance 
and the volume of the circulating fluid, it would seem that its determina¬ 
tion should be an excellent indication of the circulatory condition of a 
group of men. It will be observed that the pressures recorded in the 
tables are in close accord with the findings of other tropical observers.(8) 
We have found the blood-pressure for Filipinos to be approximately the 
same as the figures given in Tables XI and XII. This feature together 
with other points relating to the blood tension in the Tropics will be 
discussed at length in a subsequent communication devoted to blood- 
pressure alone. (20) It w'ill be sufficient at this time to point out that 
the average pressures throughout the year for the blonds and the brunettes 
of the 1910-6roup were identical while in the smaller 1909-Group the 
difference was only 2 millimeters of mercur 3 \ H fwo groups are 
combined we obtain an average for 317 blonds of 116f7 millimeters and 
for 316 brunettes of 117.3 millimeters. This is a difference of only 0.6 
miUimeter, an amount which is entirely without significance. It should 
be noted that the average ages of the two groups were approximately 
the same, the maximum difference being only 0.7 year. 

Dynamometer olservations, — ^These Sitrength tests were made with the 
usual hand dynamometer which registers simply the force of the maxi¬ 
mum ^p. The results appear in Tables XIII and XR*. 
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T-UJLE Xlll .—Comparative average di/namonieier tests on HI blonds and liS 
onoietfes^ IdOO-G-roup, Registered in kilograms. 


First Second Third Fourth Average Gain Average Averagi* 
quarter, quarter, quarter, t^iiarter. for year, for year, height, weight. 


I ‘'in. Kiloii. 

; Blond__.'.1.7 .'>i .2 .',3.0 .V2.1 1.8 171.1 64.1 

i Brunette_ 7v>..s .vi..■=)!. 3 .53.3 ">‘2.-5 D.-j 171.1 65.0 


Table XIV.— Comparatii'e average dynamometer tests on SI hlonds and SI 
brunettes. 1010-Group. Registered in kilograms. 


Typo. 

' Hand. 

Second. Third Fourth Firer .Second 
quarter, quarter quarter quarter quarter 
1910. , 1910. 1910. 1911. : 1911. 

Average 
for year. 

, Average' Average 
veTr. ! weight. 


1 







cm. 

Kilo^. 

Blond — 

_„1 Riglit-__ 

54.0 

52. :> 

53,2 

54.5 

; 5-1.2 

-53.7 

0. 2 , 173.0 

67.0 

Brunette 

Right... 

; 52.2 

52.7 

j 55.1 

55.3 

' 54.8 

54.0 

2.6: 171.2 1 

67.0 

Blond 

Left.... 

1 49.2 

4S.0 

48.9 

50.3 

50.0 

49.3 

O.S . 173.0 : 

67.0 

Brunette 

_Left_ 

1 47,6 

48.2 

50.2 

50.3 

50. S 

49.4 

3.2 171.2; 

67.0 


The faet that liie average strength of the grip increased during the 
year we believe to be due not to any definite increase in strength on the 
part of the groups, but rather to the acquisition, through practice and 
familiarity with the instrument, of an increased dexterity in compressing 
the dynamometer. In the large 1909-G-roup this gain was a little more 
marked for the blonds than for the brunettes. In the 1910-Group the 
gain in strength of grip in each hand was much more marked for the 
brunettes, but this group is so small (only 31 men of each that 

the element of chance assumes considerable importance. If all the right 
hand reading^M the first and last observations for both the 1909-Group 
and the 1910-Group are averaged the gain in grip strength for the blonds 
is 1 kilogram and for the brunettes 0.9 kilogram, a trivial advantage in 
favor of the blonds. It will be noted that throughout both years the grip 
record of the blonds is genei*ally a trifie less than that of the brunettes, but 
this is probably due to the slight advantage in physical development 
which the brunettes in the two gi’oups seem to show, as evidenced by the 
relationship of their average weight and height as conipai*ed wdth the 
same data for the blonds. 

On the whole it appears that the dynamometer tests failed to indicate 
that the brunettes possessed any appreciable advantage over the blonds 
as regards the maintenance of their strength. 
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Hcemoglobin estimatmis and counts of the red blood cells ,—Most of 
the haemoglobin estimations were made ^Yith the Dare haemoglobino- 
meter and the blood counts were performed with the Thoma-Zeiss hse- 
moeytometer. The results are given in the following tables: 

Table XV. —Comparative average hayrnoglohin and red hlood cell estiniaiions on 
S6 hlonds and 39 brunettes, 1909-Group. 



.liinuary. 


.Inly. 

December. 


Typt. 

Hajmo- ppdcPlK- .Color 
globin. index- 

Hjeiiio- 

globin. 

Hedeells. 

ifloSin:' 

Color ! 
index. | 


Pev rf. 

Per d. ' 


Ptr el. 1 1 


Bl&zid. 

S8.4 r.,307,000 , 0.83 

87.5 

.•>,411,000 0.80 

SS.9 I 5,096,000 

0.S8 i 

Brunette. 

*<9.8 5,‘2iio,000 • 0.83 

SS.7 

5.317,000 1 0.S3 

90.7 j 5,189,000 

0.87 1 


Table XVI .—Comparative average hcemoglobin and red cell estimations on 288 
blonds and 279 brunettes at beginning and at end of observation period, 1910- 
Group. 


Second quarter 1910. 


Second quarter 1911. 


Type, 

'Haem O', 
Iglobin.' 

i ■ 

Red cells. 

Color 

index. 

Haemo¬ 

globin. 

Redcoll8.j Color j 


Per ct. 



Per ct. \ 

1 j 

Blond ... 

...■ 90.0 ' 

5,158,000 

0.87 

SO. 3 

5,185,000; 0.87 | 

Brunette. 

..90.3 

:>,063,000 

0.89 1 

j 

SO. 9 ' 

! 

5,229.000 I 0.86 i 

.J, 


In both groups we have obtained results similar to those previously 
reported by .Wickline(^) and by Phalen of this Board (10); namely, a red 
corpuscle count ranging above 5,000,000 and a hsemoglo^ average ap¬ 
proximating 90 per cent. Therefore the color index is low, our figures 
for different periods ranging from 0.80 to 0.89. . Since the observations 
of about a dozen careful workers, comprising over 1,700 red cell counts 
and an equal number of hseraoglobin estimations, have all .shown the 
same tendency, it appears to us certain that a high red corpuscle count 
and a rather low color index must be characteristic for the American 
who has lived one or two years in the Philippines. 

When the two complexion types are compared it will be noted that in 
both the 1909—Group and the 1910—Group the differences, for corpus- 
cul^ counts, for hsKmoglobin and for color index, were slight and also 
inconstant, at some observationi periods the blonds and at others 
the brunettes being in the lead. If we combine and average the color 
indices for all the observations in each of the two groups it will be seen 
feat the ^feences are only 0.014 for the 1909-Group and 0.005 for the 
ihn<fe larger 1910 -Gt^^ Such slight variation are entirely without 
dgnifleahcfe^;'.'. 
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Leucocyte estimations, differential and Arneth counts ,—The 

white cell estimations were made with the Thoma-Zeiss blood counting 
instrument and the difCerential and Arneth counts after staining films 
with Wrights stain. The examinations were made only at the end of 
the observation period of one year, a time when the men had served on 
the average for about twenty months continuously in the Tropics and 
in no individual case for less than fourteen months. 

Tabus XVII .—Comparative average leucoogie estiinatioiis and differential and 
Arneth comits for blonds and hrunettesS- 


I \ {» . 

White 

count, 

OiiYerential leucuj-yie count. 


Arneth «*onnt. 

A-rneth 


■percu. 

P(»iy- .Sninil Lfirgi.* 

nuc. lymph lymjdi phili*. 

ffrcf. Pr.rct Pn'Pi. PercL Pt-yt^f. 


CUi^> 


('lass Class 


mni. 


ir. 

IH. 

IV. Y, 

Blond_ 

. 6,y.so 

34.3 6.2 :i.9 0.9 

11.3 

31.6 

3a. 2 

16.2 , 2. i 1 43.1 

Brunette _ 

7, l.no 

.=>9.6 29.9 6.0 3,S 0.*? 

14.3 

34. b 

35.7 = 

13.6 l.S 1 49.0 


These observations were made mostly on the 1910—Group, but some were on the 
members of the 1909-Group. The leucocyte counts are the average for S9 blonds and 86 
brunettes; the differential counts are the average for 45 blonds and 45 brunettesthe 
Arneth counts are the average for 28 blonds and 2S brunettes, these being a part of the 
45 men on whom the differential counts were made. 

That the pohunorphonuelear neutrophile count is very low (ranging 
from 50 to 60 per cent) for Tilipinos and for white men with a year 
or more of Philippine service has been shown by Wicklme,(9) Guerrero 
and Sevilla,(ll) and by several members of this Board.(iO) (12) Eecentiy 
Chamberlain and Tedder (13) have confirmed the earlier observations and 
have shown that there is a marked shift to the left in the Arneth count 
for healthy Filipino laborers and a slight tendency in the same direction 
for white men residing in the Archipelago. It appears possible that the 
low count for the polymorphonuclear cells (phagocytes), together with 
the shift to the left in the Arneth picture (in other words a higher 
Arneth index), may indicate diminished phagocytic power for the blood 
in question and a lowered resistance to such infections as are combated 
in whole or in part by phagocytosis. Applying this theoiy to the blonds 
and brunettes it will seem that the evidence from the two methods of 
counting is conflicting. The percentage of polymorphonuclear neutro- 
philes is lower for the blonds than for the brunettes,but on the other 
hand the shift to the left in the Arneth picture is more marked for the 
brunettes than for the blonds. The differerice between the average white 
cell counts per cubic millimeter for the two types is so slight as. to be 
unimportant. * . 

Wickline, examining soldiers with eighteen months of Philippine service, 
found the polymorphonuclear cells to constitute 54.3 per cent of the total leucocytes 
for blonds and 53.1 per cent for hrunettes.<9) 
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Irani the foregoing it is concluded that the differential and the 
Arneth counts of this small series of men throw no light on the question 
of the relative resistance of the two complexion types. 

Urinary examinatiouti ,—^An examination of the urine was made oii 
all of the men of the 1910-Group, once near the beginning and oneti 
near tlie end of the observation period, ivith a view to detecting any 
eases of nephritis. At ihe final examination albumin was found in ;3 and 
casts in 3 of the brunettes while none of the blonds showed albuminuria 
and only 2 had easts. We attach no significance to these differences 
because of the small number of cases. An examination of the specific 
gravity averages are of some interest. The specific gra\'ity of a single 
specimen of urine is of course in itself of little value, but when the 
specific gravity readings of single specimens from several hundred men 
are averaged the results have considerable importance in the direction of 
showing the condition of the group as regards renal elimination. It has 
been urged by some that in the Tropics there is a tendency to renal 
insufifieieney, while others have considered that, as a result of excessive 
loss of fluid in the form of perspiration, the urine becomes too concen¬ 
trated and is therefore irritating. The following table shows that the 
average specific gravity readings for the blonds and for the brunettes 
showed no differences worth}" of consideration, and also that for botli 
types the figures were those that are considered normal in the temperate 
zone. This latter opinion is bajsed on 1,15^ readings' on 576 individuals 
which gives an average specific gravity of 1,019.8. The average ^l-hour 
amount of urine is not known. 


Tabie XVIII .—Comparative average specific gravity readings for urhie of 29Jf 
blonds and 28S himnettes, comprising 1,152 separate eofaminations, 1910-Group. 


Type, 


Blond 
Brunette. 


Second quarter. 


■“1 


laio 

j 

U)ll j 

1,019.6 

. . j 

1,019.5 

1 ,020.-2 

1,019.8 


Stool examimtions .—At the completion of the }ear of observation, 
examinations were made of the stools of 308 blonds and 293 brunettes 
of the 1910-Group in order to determine if the two t}"pes showed any 
differences in the degree of infestation with intestinal parasites, especially 
uncmarfa. TSo special search was made for amcebas and no cathartic 
was given before obtaining the specimens. Three cover glass preparations 
weie eseainined for each individual. The results are shown below. 
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Table XIX .—Oornpamtivc niimhers of men infested icitli intcstfnui par'a-sitee 
among SOS blonds and 293 hninettes. 1910-Group. 


Type. 


I rmd-' As<'rt- 

i naria.. ri?;. 


Trich- 

oceph- 

alii!'. 


StTon- i 
gy- iTitnia. 
loide?. 


Stron- 

gyhis 

siibi- 

ilis.' 


Bai- 

antid- 

iiini. 


Amifbrt 

foli. 


Amrt'ba Hyrne- Ter- 
dysers- noly- eomo- 
reria-. pi?. ' nas. 


Blond.; 7 13 S tl 0 1 1 1,009 

Brunette—— 7 8 9 2 1 1 0 •! -"i 2 i 


This table does not indicate as high a rate of infestation for ijlonds 
as for brunettes except with asearis and eercornonas. Vnieh iiave little if 
any significance. The rate of hookrronn infestation tvas .slightly greater 
for the brunettes. This work confirms the previous observations of the 
writeras to the infrequent occurrence of unoinariasis; aiTioiig Amer¬ 
ican soldiers serving in the Philippines. 

Special odsermtians after exercise .—These examinations were made on 
the IJllO-CTroup^ once near the beginning and once near the end of the 
year of observation, with a view to determining whether the l/londs became 
more easily exhausted by physical exertion than did the brunettes. The 
exercise preceding the e.xamination wa^ usually a practice march or a 
period of drilling, and was as nearly as possible the same for the two 
complexion types. The results are tabulated in the following table. 
Por each kind of observation the time was the second quarter of the 
year, the first being in 1910 and the second in 1911. 


Table XX .—Comparative average observations after exercise on 241 blonds and 
332 brunettes, 1910-Groiip, Blood-pressures with 12.5-centhneter annlet,^ 


Type, 


Blond — 
Brunette 


Weight Pulse. Respiration Temperature. Blood-pressure. 


1910 1 

1 

1911 

1910 ! 

i 

1911 

1910 ’ 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 ! 

1911 

Kgnis. 1 Kgjns, 





°C. 

°C. 

nm. • 

■mm. 

6 c).6 I 

66.4 

85.9 i 

82.7 ■ 

21,2 , 

20.8 

37.2 

37.0 i 

126.4 

123.8 , 

65.9 ; 

65.9 

87,4 i 

83.8 

21.8 

21.0 

37.2 

37.1 1 

128:2 

126.7 


“ The weights are the average for 169 blonds and 158 brunettes and the blood-pressures 
for 136 blonds and 124 brunettes. 


On comparing this table with the preceding ones, which show the 
same class of observations when the men had not exercised, it is seen 
that as a result of the exertion there was a small average loss in weight, 
approximately 1 pound (0.5 kilogram), and a slight average increase in 
respiration rate and temperature, the increase of the former approximating 
two inspirations per minute and the latter 0°.l C. The pulse rate was 
accelerated considerably, ranging from 5 to 10 beats per minute in excess 
of the rate when the men were at rest, and the systolic blood-pressure 

106711-2 
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elevated more than 8 lailiiineters of inereniy alxjvc the resting 
average. These are the effects ^vhicli one would expect from moderate 
exercise indulged in Ly healthy, well trained men in hot weather. When 
we come to compare the two complexion types, it is interesting to note 
that the effects of the exei-tion were slightly more marked on the brunettes 
than on the blonds in all but one of the 20 observation averages, and in 
that one they were ecpial. The figures for exaininations after exercise, 
as contrasted witli those when the men were at rest, show that the loss 
of weight was a little more pinnoiinced, and the elevation of the pulse, 
temperature, respiration, and blood-pressure was slightly more marked 
for the brunettes than it was for the blonds. We would not for a moment 
argue, because of these slight differences, that the Inuinettes are less fit 
than the blonds, hut the figures certainly strongly indicate that the 
brunettes are no letier able to endure exercise in the Philippines than 
are their fair skinned comrades. 

SUjrMABY OF PAST II. 

The differences between these exact observations on the blonds and 
on the brunettes are so slight and inconstant as to be of no significance. 
The tests fail to show any anatomical or physiological distinctions for 
the two complexion types in large groups of men who, at the end of the 
year of observation, had be^en continuously exposed to the Philippine 
climate for an average of 26.9 months in the case of the 1909-6roup 
and 18.4 months in the case of the 1910~G-roup. This conclusion agrees 
with that reached by Wickline when examining American soldiers in 
the Philippines. (9) 

PART HI. RELATIVE AMOUNTS OE SIOKOTSS AMONG BLONDS AND BRUNETTES 
OF THE 1909-GROUP, THE 1910-GROUP, AND THE SCOUT-CONSTABU- 
LARY-POLICE-GROUP. 

The relative number of admissions and of days on sick report for the 
blond and the brunette types in the 1909-Group and the ISlO-Group 
is deemefd to be of much value in this study, first, because of the large 
number of men considered (fi04 blonds and 500 brunettes) and, secondly, 
because of the long average period of tropical service over which the 
colleetian of the sick data extends. The statistics of sickness for the men 
have been obtained from their official sick record not onlj’ for the 
period of one year, during which the observations described in Part II 
wi&re under way, but also fox all the available continuous Philippine 
service of each man before the physical tests began and after they were 
colluded. As a result the sick records in the 1909—Group extend over 
W aveiasge period of considerably more than twenty-four months of 
^tebpied^^^^ Iii the 19L0—Group the average continuous 
Phflipjpine re^d^ce during which the sick rates have been gathered is 
.22,4 groups , the average approximates two 
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Table XXI .—Comparative niinihers of admission,^ to sick report and days lost 
from sickness for oOJ[. Ijlonds and oOO hruneftcs of the Iff09-Group and the 
1910-Groiip. 


Blonds. Brunettes. 


liiagnoses. 



' 



Ad mis- 

Davs 

Admis- 

Davs 


sions. 

sick. 

sions. 

sick. 

Diarrhoea and dvsenterv_ .. . 

74 

S-2-2 , 

GS 

569 

DysDepsia, indigestion, and gastritis 

34 

139 

27 

11-3 

Constipation_ 

IS 

63 

2S 

S2 

Intestinal parasites _ _ 

16 

117 

10 

1-27 

Coryza and bronchitis_ 

•25 

178 

12 

56 

Tonsillitis, pharyngitis, and catarrh... 

IS 

1S9 

12 

186 

Malarial and undetermined fever?_ 

95 

63S 

93 , 

-5S6 

Dengue fever_ 

50 ■ 

325 

45 

320 

Neuralgia, myalgia and herpes zoster_ 

9 

66 

12 ; 

150 

Rheumatism: articular, acute, and chronic_ 

5 

58 

i 

291 

Tuberculosis_ 

5 

69 

3 j 

75 

Ringworm_1_ 

IS 

17S 

17 i 

136 

Pemphigus, eczema, dermatitis, and ulcers_; 

'25 

174 

13 ■ 

102 

Furunculosis, carbuncle, cellulitis, and absceas-' 

57 

480 

54 ' 

353 . 

Lymphadenitis, nonvenereal_ 

15 

271 

12 

249 

Appendieitis . 

4 

83 

4 . 

54 ; 

Heat ftxhfl.nst,inn 

8 

43 

4 ! 

15 1 

Diseases of eye and ear_. 

16 

36S 

14 '■ 

276 ' 

Neurasthenia ..„ __ ' 

2 

52 

1 • 

19 ! 

Minor aiirginal e.onditfnnsi _ _ 

41 

' 616 

41 ' 

519 j 

Miscellaneous diseases___ ' 

42 

459 

37 i. 

342 j 

Aeeidental _ 

129 

1,375 

121 

1,202 ! 

Aleoholiam and seqnebn . ... * 

18 

6-2 

o' 

31 j 

Venereal diseases_ i 

227 

5,327 

214 1 

5,297 1 

Totfll 

951 

' 12,152 

849 ; 

11,136 






Since the total numbers of men in each of the t^vo complexion types 
are so nearly equal (504 and 500 respectively), we have not reduced the 
actual admissions and the actual days on sick report for each type to rates 
per 1,000, because such a reduction would not appreciably effect the com¬ 
parison. It will be observed that the total number of admissions is 10*3 
and the total number of days lost from sickness 096 greater for the blonds 
than for the brunettes. Tliis means about 10 per cent more illness for 
the blond group. An advantage in favor of the brunettes is manifest 
for all of the more important causes of admission. While it must be 
admitted that there was considerably more sickness among the blonds 
under observ’ation than among the brunettes, yet when it comes to a 
question of the occurrence throughout the whole Archipelago of the 
serious diseases which lead to invaliding home it will be seen that the 
brunettes were at a disadvantage as is to be shown further on in Table 
XXY. 

The Scout--€onstabulari/--Police-Group ,—For the sake of brevity this 
group will hereafter be referred to as the S-C—P—Group. It consisted of 
568 men, of whom 186 were blonds, 147 brunettes, and 335 mixed types. 
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The reports from tliese persons cover an average of 5.5 years of con¬ 
tinuous tropical service^ the duration of Philippine residence for the 
individuals ranging from tTvo to thirteen years. In reply to our questions 
as to illness a considerable proportion merely stated the number of times 
they have been sick and the cause of the disability, without giving the 
duration of the disease. Therefore Table XXII, w’-hich contains the data 
collected, simply shows the number of attacks of each illness, but does 
not give the days lost from sickness. 

Table XXII .—Comparative numbers of attacks of illness for the tlonds, ’brunettes, 
and rniiced types of the S—G—P—Group, ichile in the Philippines, 


Diagnoses. 


186 blond.s. 


Attacks of illness. 


! 147 brunettes. 


235 mixed types. | 



Number. 

I Rate 
, per 1,000. j 

1 Number, j 

Rate ' 
per 1,000. j 

Number. 

Rate ! 
per 1,000 .1 

Dysentery and diarrheea.. 

26 

: 140 

22 : 

= 150 ■ 

46 

196 

Malaria_ 

58 

; 312 

i 60 ' 

' 408 

68 

289 

Dengue__— 

25 

i 134 ; 

1 17 : 

' 116 

22 

94 

Fever, undetermined type.. 

8 

43 

8 

55 

12 

51 i 

Appendicitis_ : _ 

8 

! 43 : 

i 10 

68 

10 

43 1 

ChnlftTfl. 

3 

16 ’ 

! 3 ; 

i 7 

5 

21 . 

PnRnmnniB _ _ .... I 

6 

82 

: 0 

0 

1 

4 . 

Kheumatism___ j 

2 

i 

i “ 

48 

7 

30 i 

Indigestion_ 

: 5 

27 i 

1 3 

20 

9 

38 ! 

Typhoid fever___ 

3 

16 1 

5 

84 

6 

i 26 ! 

Neurasthenia _ 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

4 1 

Skin diseases_ j 

i 3 

16 ' 

: 0 

0 

4 

17 ! 

Furunculosis _ _j 

i 1 

5j 

i ^ 

14 

4 

17 : 

Ptomaine poisoning.. _ 

3 

16 

1 3 

20 

4 

17 ' 

Eye diseases... I 

i ^ 

0 

: 0 

0 

2 

9 

Accidental_ i 

3 

16 

7 

48 

4 

17 ' 

Miscellaneous_ ! 

13 

70 

1 18 

122 

48 

204 

Total attacks of illness. i 

1 168 

902 

163 

1,110 

253 

1,077 

Npvpr sip.k 

85 

1 456 

i 53 

361 

90 

383 


For convenience in comparing, the admissions to sick report have been 
reduced to rates per 1,000 men of each type. First of all it is to be 
noted that the proportion of those who had never been side is much 
higher for the blonds than it is for the brunettes. The total number 
. of admissions for all diseases was considerably higher for the brunettes 
than' for the blonds, 1,110 as compared with 902 per miUe, Taking up 
the individual diseases it will be seen that the brunettes had a higher 
ad33aission rate than the blonds for all diseases except dengue, cholera, 
pneumonia^ indigestion, skin diseases, and neurasthenia. In the last 
disease the oompari^n is of no value since even among the blonds there 
was oidy bUib admissipn. For many the diseases the mixed types 
shownd i higher ad^ rate than did the blonds. 
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SUiOtAKY OF PAET III. 

The evidence adduced in this section is condicting. Wliile sickness 
was considerably more common among the blonds in the soldier group 
tlie reverse is true in the S-C-P-Group. Furthermore, in the latter 
group the proportion who had never been sick was materially larger 
among the blonds than among the brunettes. Wliile the statistics were 
more comiilete and the number of men considered was much larger for 
the soldier group, it should be remembered that the period of time spent 
iu the Philippines, and covered by the sick record, was much longer for the 
S-C-P-Group. Therefore, no conclusion pointing clearly in one direc¬ 
tion or the other can be drawn from the statistics compiled in Part III. 
Of the 21 medical officers who observed the men of the 1910-Group, only 
one could note any difference in the two types and this officer. Lieutenant 
Mueller, was of the opinion that the blonds had “suffered from tropical 
influences somewhat more than the brunettes.'*' He suggested that psy¬ 
chological tests might show deterioration that was not indicated by phys¬ 
ical examinations. Unfortunately it was impracticable to make such 
observations. 

PART IV. SYMPTOMATOLOGY AND DIETARY HABITS FOR THE lOlO-GROrP AND 
POE THE SOOUT-OONSTABITLARY-POLICE-GROUP. 

The information dealt with in this part was obtained in the case of 
the 1910-Group by questions addressed by the medical officers conducting 
the observations. To each member of the S-C—P-Group a blank form 
was sent with a request that the printed questions thereon he answered.^^ 
In setting a value on the following data, it must be remembered that we 
are dealing mainly with sensations and not with physical signs, and that 
in case of both officers and men it was well understood why the questions 
were being asked. The topic of the relative endurance of blonds and 
iHunettes has received not a little popular discussion in the Archipelago, 
and, therefore, one must consider the possibility that some answers were 
unconsciously influenced by what the speaker or writer thought should take 
place. 

The individual members of the S—C—P—Group had had continuous 
tropical service for periods ranging from two to thirteen years, the average 
being about 5.5 years. For the blonds it was 5.1 years, for the brunettes 
5.5 years and for the mixed types 5.6 years. The average Philippine 
service for the 1910-Group was 18.5 months at the time the questions 
were asked. The numbers of answers to each question for each com¬ 
plexion type have been reduced to rates per 1,000 of that type in order 
to facilitate comparison. The replies are shown in Table XXIII, and 
will be discussed under several subheads. 

f 

«The data from the Constabulary and the Police were obtained through the 
courtesy of the Director of the Philippines Constabulary and the chief of the 
Manila police. 
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Table XXIH. —Coidparafive symptomatcAogy in Tropicft of olomh and hntncties 
of Scout~Gonsrahnlarif-Police-CT}'Oup amZ 1910-l^ol(licr-Oroup. 


Snou t-< Jonsttt bu 1 nr \- 
Polic*o-Group. 


1910-Soklier- 

Group. 


186 147 bni- rj-' I ii'li} i315bru- 

An.s\v«‘r. blonds, ncttos. I fypej; blonds, j nettr.s. 


exhaustion? 

Ido you enjoy tropical service? 


! Do you feel as well in the Tropics as 
at home? 

! In Tropics do you suffer from— 


Indigestion ?. 


Does direct sunlight affect you uii- | Yes. 
pleasantly? 


1 ‘25 I Do you suffer from lassitude on aris- 

I ing? 



S Hoiv do your dietary habits com pare ' j Bats loss-.-, j 
with those at home ? i Eats more - j 
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60 

jNo_ 

12 

65 

8 

54 

27 
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fNo_ 

27 

145 

16 
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41 
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^Same_ 
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780 j 115 
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.[Better- 

12 

65 

16 
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•26 
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Yes_ 

13 

70 

5 

34 

•20 

85 
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14 

75 

9 

61 

17 

72 

Yes_ 

31 
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26 
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45 
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Yas_ 

8 

43 

9 

61 

16 

68 

Yes_ 

9 

48 

12 

82 

12 

50 
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14 

75 

8 

54 

19 

81 

Yes_ 

51 
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83 
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65 
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220 

32 
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49 
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89 
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47 
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88 

33 
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6 
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5 

34 

4 

18 
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20 
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8 
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12 
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381 118 375 
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245 76 241 : 
712 228 72-C 
43 n 35 


56 20 63 
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37 14 44 , 

46 11 35 j 
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121 30 95 
149 44 140 
34 5 16 

12 3 10 

217 64 203 
133 36 114 
124 26 83 


186 62 165' 
127 40 127; 
452 174 662 I 
854 273 866; 
102 26 79 
31 12 40 
12 5 16 


, 8tms^oh& cmd Jieai exhaustion .^—This question covered the whole 
period' of the life, and many of the cases occurred in Ameiica. 

In the Sr^C^T-Oronp the rate for sinistroke and heat eidiauBtion was 
higte for blp^ mUle) :as compared with the .brunettes 
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(2T per tnille), was a great deal liigher still i'or the inixecl u-pes 
(60 per miUe). In'the 1910~Grouxj the rare was also higher for the 
blonds, but the difference was less marked than in the S-C-P'-Group, 
50 as compared with 44 per miUe. In considering the figures for the 
S-C-P-Group it must be borne in mind that the total number of cases 
was very small, only T foj* the blonds and 4 for the brunettes, so the 
element of chance may assume veiy large proportions. 

Enjoyment of tropical service. —In the 1910-Ctrou]) There was no 
matei'ial difference, the rates of those who did not enjoy such service 
being 381 for the blonds and 375 for the brunettes. In the S-G—P—Grontj 
the difference was more marked. 65 per inille of the blonds not enjoying 
the Tropics as compared with 54 per miUe of the brunettes. However 
the number of men from the mixed tvpe vlio did not like such service 
was far higher than among the blonds. 115 per 1,000. That a much 
greater proportion of the 1910-6roup, as compared with the S-C-P- 
Gronp, should dislike the service is natural when it is I’eealled that the 
former were enlisted men serving in the Philippines largely from necessity, 
while the latter were oiEcers and policemen who had elected to reside 
in the Archipelago, in most cases after having had some preliminary 
experience with, its climate. 

Feeling of loell-heing in the Tropics .—The proportion of soldiers in 
the 1910-Group who did not feel as well in the Philippines as at home 
showed no material variation for the blonds and for the branettes, 245 
per miUe for the fair and 241 for the dark coniplexioned. In the* 
S-C-P-dronp the difference was much more marked, 145 per 1,000 of 
the blonds not feeling as well as in America and only 109 per 1,000 
of the brunettes. But here again the mixed types suffered more severely 
than the blonds, 174 per miUe of them failing to feel as well as in the 
homeland. In the 1910-Gronp the number of blonds who felt better 
than in America was larger than the corresponding number of brunettes 
(43 as compared with 35 per miUe). but in the S-C-P-Group the condi¬ 
tions were reversed, 109 per 1,000 of the brunettes feeling better as 
compared with only 65 per 1,000 of the blonds. However, the actual 
numbers of men in this class were small in both groups. Tlie numbers 
who felt the same here as at home were practically equal for the blonds 
and for the brunettes in the S-C-P-Group and in the 1910-6roup. 

"With reference to the special symptoms complained of. the actual 
figures can best be seen in Table XXIII, and it will be sufficient to state 
here that in the S-G-P-Group the incidence of insomnia, anorexia, sore 
eyes, and loss of memory was considerably more marked for the blonds 
while in the 1910-Group the reverse was the case for all except eye 
troubles. In both groups indigestion^ palpitation of the heart, and 
diarrhoea were more common among the brunettes. It is interesting to 
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note that for each of the above 7 synijjtoiiis. except anexoria. the inci¬ 
dence per mile in the S-C-P-Groxip xvati higher for the mixed types 
than for the Ijlonds. 

Influmce of dircei .^unligid. —In both groups the nuinbev per )}i\Uv 
of blonds who stated that direct sunlight affected them unpleasantly 
Avas slightly greater than that of the brunettes, but the diffei’ences were 
immaterial. Again it happened that the mixed types Avho made com¬ 
plaint were in excess of the blonds. The special symptoms asked about: 
namely, vertigo, headache, nausea, vomiting, photopholiia, excessive thii'st, 
and excessive redness of the face, were all somewhat more eomino]i among 
the blonds than among the brunettes of the 1910-Group, while in the 
S-C-P-6roiip the results were similar except for photophobia and ver¬ 
tigo, the former being slightly and the latter two and one-half limes 
more common among the bninettes. Several of these symptoms were 
of more frequent occurrence among the mixed types than among the 
blonds. 

General symptoms .—^Lassitude on arising in the morning was slightly 
more common among the brunettes of the 1910-Group and among the 
iDlonds of the S-G-P-Group, but in this latter group the mixed types were 
much more affected than the blonds. Both iiTitability and depression 
were equally conmiou or more common among the brunettes than among 
the blonds in each group. Both of these sensations' were far more fre¬ 
quent among the mixed types than among the blonds of the S-C-P-Group. 

Dietary and siesta habits, and maintenance of weight ,—The numbers 
per thousand who ate the same amount and kind of food as at home was 
slightly less for the blonds than for the brunettes in both groups. In 
the 1910-6roup increased consumption of food in the Tropics xvas more 
common among the brunettes, while in the S-C-P-Group there was no 
appreciable difference. The numbers of men per mille in the S-C-P- 
Group who lost weight Avere equal for the two complexion ty])es, and 
there was no material difference in the nnnibers of those who gained 
weight. In other words complexion did not influence the weight in the 
^S-C-P-6^oup, and it has been shoAvn in Tables Y and YI that the same 
Avas true for the 1909-Group and the 1910-Group. In both groups the 
siesta habit was very much more frequent among the brunettes, Por 
the mixed types it was even more common than for the bmnettes. ' 

SUMMABY OF PART IV. 

Sxunming up the subjective evidence contained in Table XXIII it 
may be said tiiat for the 1910-Group, with its 18.5 months of tropical 
service, the differences are so slight and so variable for the two types 
that no dear ^iiaction can be made out in the climatic effects produced 
on. tbo Jbiqhda and on .the brunettes. In the case of the S-rC-P-Group, 
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with its 0.5 years of Philippine service, the residrs are incoiielusive. 
On most of the points the advantage seems to be with the brunettes, bur 
on a few the reverse is The ease. It is interesting to note mar the men 
of mixed type, who stand intermediate between blonds and la-unettes, 
appeared to suffer from the deleterious influence of the tropical oliniate 
more markedly, for nearly every point investigated, than did the indi¬ 
viduals of the blond type. This latter fact suggests that some factor 
other than complexion (possibly chance), may have had a. lianrj in 
moulding the results in the S-C-P-Group. 

PART V. RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF BLONDS AND BRUNETTES AMONG SOL¬ 
DIERS INVALIDED HOME. AND IN THE SCOUT-CONSTABULAUY-POLICE- 
GROUP, AS COMPARED WITH THE PROPORTIONS OF THK SAME TYPES 
AMONG 10,072 SOLDIERS. 

As a standard for comparison we carefully examined enlisted 

men of the United States Army in the Philippines during the years 1909, 
1910, 1911, and divided them into 3 complexion types, blond, brunette, 
and mixed, using the classification referred to just below Class ^ I under 
^‘'Sources of Evidence/* The results are shown in Table XXIY. 

Table XXIV. —Comparatice niimher of hloiidSi brunettes, and 7nicced types among 



10,07S soWers [1909 to 1911). 





Blond. Brunette. 

i Actual number .. 

Tifttp TIPT 1 flnO niPTl 


2,403 

238 

‘2,073 ; 5,596 

206 : 556 

; Rate per 100 blonds „ 

_ 

,.! lOO 

86 i 233 


In the last line of Table XXIV the actual numbers have been reduced 
to a percentage basis for subsequent comparison with other groups of 
men and it is seen that for each 100 blonds there were 86 brunettes and 
233 of the mixed type. 

SOLDIERS INVALIDED HOME. 

The figures in Table XXIV may be taken as representing the average 
proportions of the'3 types among the enlisted personnel of the Army 
serving in the Philippines at the time of these observations. If the 
climate be more harmful to the blonds than to the brunettes we shonld 
expect that the proportions of incapacitated blonds to incapacitated 
l)runettes would be greater than the ratio of 100 to 86. To determine 
if such Fere the case, we have carefully inspected during the last eighteen 
months all soldiers invalided home from the Philippines and the results, 
giving actual numbers and rates per 1,000 men, are shown in Table 
XXV. The mean strength of the command from which this invaliding 
occurred was approximately 11,678 men. 
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Table XXV .—Duiguoscs of men incalidcd home, urrauged h\j compleceion types. 
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On examining the total liinnbers of each type invalidea iiorm.: from 
all causes ('which have been reduced to n percentage basis in tho- last 
line of Table XXY) one immediately notices that the proportion or 
mixed types is considerably lower than was the case among ilm 
men taken as a standard. Turning to the blonds and brunettes it is 
seen that the ratio is 100 to whereiis the ratio oL’ blonds ro iminettes 
among 10,07.2 soldiers was 100 to 80. In other words while the i>lon«I- 
exceed the brunettes in the general military population the n.werse is 
the case in the total of invalided men. This is strong e\idenee that the 
hlonds do not suifer unduly from the influence of the climate, but is 
at variance with the e^ddeiice adduced in Part III showing that there 
is tnoro sickness among the blonds than among the ]>riniette<. 

On considering the special causes of iucajuicity it is seen that tuber¬ 
culosis heads the list in importance, and shows a larger rate for lirunettes 
than for blonds. In both nervous and mental diseases the rate is much 
higher for the brunettes. Xeiirasthenia., which especially has been at¬ 
tributed by some to the influence of the tropical sunlight, was nearly 
twice as frequent a cause of incapacity for the brunettes a.s for the 
' blonds, and'the same was true for intestinal and kidney diseases. Tene- 
real diseases, gout and rheumatism, pulmonary troubles, accidents, and 
miscellaneous afleetions were all higher for the brunettes. Only in cir¬ 
culatory and blood diseases, alcoholism, malaria, and clistiirbanees of 
the special senses were the blonds the greater suiferers. 

We would not argue from sucli a comparatively small series that tlie 
])londs are better able to withstand a tropical climate than are the bru¬ 
nettes, but we do consider that Table.s XXI'l and XXV indicate that they 
are fitlly as rrsisfanf to the Philippine clim^'lte as are their darker skinned 
companions. 

R.\TrO BETWEEN THE THREE TYPES IX SCOUT— COXSTABULARY-POLICE-GROfP. 

. The members of this group have voluntarily elected to reside in the 
Philippines, usually after having had some preliminary experience with 
the climatic conditions. Many of them have been in the Archipelago for 
twelve or thirteen years and the average length of continuous tropical 
service is 5..5 years. ISTearly all of the Scout ofBcers and the policemen 
originally came to the Archipelago as enlisted men in the Army, and a 
good proportion of the Constabulary officers also were drawn from tliat 
class. If the climate of the Philippines affected blonds more seriously 
than brunettes we should expect that after several yearn’ residence the 
ranks of the blonds would be depleted by death, invaliding, and volnntar}^ 
departure, and that the ratio of blonds to brunettes would he lower 
than the same ratio among the enlisted men (Table XXTV) from whom 
the S-C-P-Group sprang. Such is not found to be the ease. Among the 
. 568 men of the S-C-P-Group there were 186 blonds, 147 brunettes, and 
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^35 mixed types. Eeducing these to the percentage basis we have, for 
each 100 blonds, T9 brunettes and 1.26 of the mixed type. It will be 
observed that the proportion of the latter type is lower than the Army 
average (Table XXIV), but that the proportion of blonds as compared 
with brunettes is higher than the average for enlisted men of the Army 
in the period from 1909 to 1911 (100 to T9 as contrasted with 100 
to 86). 

These facts tend to show that in an average tropical service of 5.5 
years the relative resistance of the blonds is not so impaired as to lead 
to a depletion of their ranks disproportionate to that occurring among 
the brunettes. To refute these deductions it might be argued that the 
proportions of the three complexion types among the American troops 
may not have been the same 6, 8, 10 or 12 years ago, at which times 
many members of the S-C-P-Group severed their connections with the 
regular Arm}', and that originally the blonds may have been much in 
excess of the brunettes in the S-G-P-Oroup. We have no statistics as 
to the proportions of the difierent complexion types in the Army for 
the period 1898 to 1901 and it is possible that in the earlier part of this 
period blonds may have been relatively somewhat more numerous, es¬ 
pecially among the Western volunteers. However, we do have some 
statistics gathered in 1902 and 1903 by Woodruff, (2) and tabulated on 
page 215 of his book on Tropical Light.^® Out of 1,294 soldiers there 
were 420 blonds, 356 brunettes, and 518 mixed types. Eeduced to the 
percentage basis he found for each 100 blonds, 85 brunettes and 123 of 
the mixed tj-pe. On comparing these figures with those in the last line 
of Table XXIY it is seen that the blonds were not appreciably more 
numerous in the Army in 1902-3 than they were in 1909-11, and that 
they were considerably less numerous than they are at the present time 
(1911) in the S-C-P-6roup. 

SXJMKABY OF PAET V. 

The ratio of invaliding home is lower for the blonds than for the 
brunettes. The ranks of the blonds in the S-C-P-Group after 5.5 years’ 
tropical service, have not been depleted, the proportion of the fair com¬ 
plexion type being probably higher in the S-C-P-Group now than it 
was among the class from which that group was originally drawn. 
These are strong arguments m favor of the assumption that the blonds 
are quite as weE able as the brunettes to resist the tropical conditions 
met Tvilh in the Philippines at the present time 

; system of dassilying men into blonds and brunettes is tbe same as 

d^ieHbed Igr Woodruff. Hjs ratio of blonds to brunettes agrees dosely 
find a coi^iderably larger mixed class than he reports 
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PART V[. CPIAPtAGTER, OOURT-HAETIAL RECOilDS ANlJ r^ICK iuli 

ALCOHOLISM AND VENEREAL DISEASE IN THE lOlO-GKOUP. 

Woodruff (3) quotes some figures in support of a theory that the irriia- 
tion produced by an excessive amount of sunlight may effect the conduct 
unfavorably and increase the prevalence of crime. If such is the ease 
it is conceivable that misdemeanors t\'onld be more frequent aniong 
blonds than among brunettes in the Trollies. With a view to inves¬ 
tigating this point the following tables have been compiled for tht- 
1910~Group. The first shows the number of trials by eourtt-iiiarrial. 
the fines and days of confinement resulting therefrom., the military 
character given the men by the company commanders, and any change.' 
of character oecnrring while in the Philippines. The other gives tlio 
degree of alcoholic consumption and the days on sick report from al¬ 
coholism and venereal diseases. 


Table XXVI. —Comixiraiire ckamcier and compamiivc ai'erages of court-marticl 
Irialf}. roufincmriit aurJ fines for S.)o blonds and brunettes. 1910-Group. 
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Table XXVIl .—Compnratire consumption of alcohol and comparative unmhers 
of days lost from alcoholism and rcnereal disease for npproximatchf equal 
numbers of blonds and brunettes^ 


Type 


Blond____ 62 no i 138 13 tS •>, it27 

Brunette... 61 82 1 163 9 31 5,297 


» The figures for consumption of alcohol are for 323 blonds and 315 brunettes of the 
1910-^roup. The days lost on sick report from alcoholism and venereal disease are tor 
504 blonds and 500 brunettes, all the men in both the 1909-Group and the 1910—Group. 

Ill both these tables the numbers of blonds so nearly equal the num¬ 
bers of brunettes that the figures have not been reduced to rates per 1,000. 
since iiiis calculation would not appreciably affect the comparison. As 
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regards ooiirts-marTial and their results, the differences behveeii the two 
types are immaterial. The niunbers of trials are identical, the blonds 
had an a.verage of 0.3 day more of eontinement, the bmnettes 
I'eeeived an average of 0.4S dollar more fines. The classifications of 
the two types according to military character agree as closely as could 
be expected in groups of this size. As regards change of character an 
equal proportion of each type underwent no alteration, but of the 16 
blonds and 15 himnettes wliose character did change, 12 of the blonds 
deteriorated as compared with 8 of the brunettes. However, the number 
who changed is so small that it would he unsafe to make deductions 
iherefrom. 

In Table XXVII it will be seen that the number of abstainers was 
practically the same in both types and that the blonds had a larger 
number of slight drinkers and fewer moderate ones. The number of 
excessive drinkers was greater among the blonds than among the bru¬ 
nettes (13 as compared with 9). There were 18 admissions for alcoholism 
and 6*3 days lost among the blonds as compared with 6 admissions and 
31 days lost among the brunettes. The da 3 ^s on sick report from venereal 
diseases were practically equal for the two complexion types. 

SXJMMABY OF PART VI. 

In summing up it can be said that there was no appreciable difference 
in behavior between the blonds and the brunettes except in regard to 
stimulants, the excessive use of alcohol being somewhat more common 
among the blonds. However, too much weight should not be given to 
this last conclusion in view of the small numbers of persons who indulged 
to excess. 

PART VII. RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF SUNSTROKE AMONG 
BLONDS AND BRUNETTES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The exact causation of sunstroke and heat exhaustion remains in doubt 
in spite of the many theories advanced by eminent observers. Among 
these theories may be mentioned that advocated by Maude of the British 
Army, who considered that sunstroke was due to the action, upon the 
head, of the actinic rays of the solar spectrum and believed that insolation 
could be prevented by inserting in the headdress a lai’-er of material 
impervious to these rays. He employed a red hat lining. In connec- 
tieii' with our work on the influence of climate on blonds and brunettes 
it desired to obtain statistics as to the complexion lype of men suf- 
from insolation. Snch figures could not be obtained in the 
PMEppih^, because heat exhaustion is rare and true sunstroke prac- 
in the Archipelago. Therefore, statisti<^ were gathered 
i&Pge ciifes in, the United States throng the eourtes^y of the 
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oliiciai.- of the insti tut ions enumerated in footnote 0. The results are 
shown in Table XXYIII. 

TAeij*: XXVriL —ymuhers of mcli cwtplcaiou type among 307 persons suffering 
from insolation in the Vnited States. 


Group. yoar. ' Blonds. Total. 


I 

1910 y 

4b 

9 

60 

11 

1911 ■ 4 

6-t 

11 

SO 

III 

1911 ; T*> 

TO . 

s: 

22? 


In Groups I and II tlie separation into oomplexion types Avas made 
1)V the physiciaiite at the various hospitals, our system of elassiiication 
havhiji- been furnished them. It trill be noticed that they placed ex- 
irenioly few in the blond perhaps assigning to that class only the 
most conspicuous examples of blondness. In Group III tlie physicians 
Avere requested to fill out for every case of insolation a printed form 
Avhidt contained among other things the folloAving complexion-type table. 


Color of liair. Color of eyes?. <?oi«p]t.‘xioii. 


Flaxen. Light blue. Light. 

Red. ! Medium blue. Ruddy. 

Sandy. ' Lark ])lue. Fair. 

Light brown. . tJray. 


Medium orown. Browii. Medium. 

Dark brown, . BUiefc. Dark. 

Blaok. * 


The physicians prepared one of these blank forms for every patient 
suffering from insolation, and made a check-mark after the appropriate 
Avord in each of the three columns of the complexion-type table. The 
completed forms were then sent to us and, following the rule used in 
our Avork among the soldiers, we classed as blonds those who had the 
three eheck-mai’ks above the dividing line, and as brunettes those Avhere 
all the check-marks were below the line. If some marks were above and 
some below the man was placed in the class composed of mixed types. 

We received 239 of these cards and they are recorded in Table XXYIII 
as Group III. There were 73 blonds, 70 brunettes, and 87 mixed types. 
Eeduced to a percentage basis, for each 100 blonds there were 97 bru¬ 
nettes. As shown in Table XXIY the proportions of blonds to brunettes 
among our 10,073 soldiers was as 100 to 86. Therefore, it is clear that 
the ratio of brunettes suffering from the effects of the sun in the United 
States was materially higher than the ratio of the same type among 
10,072 American soldiers. 
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SU^QIARY OF PART ViT, 

rnfortimarely we have no exact statistic? to show what may have 
been the proportions of the fwo complexion types in the cities under 
consideration. Woodruff states that the blonds are less, numerous in 
the cities than in the counti*}’. Our Army is recruited from both urban 
and rural sources and it is doubtful if the figures for complexion type 
in the cities differ very much from those found in the military service. 
If this, he true, then it is obvious from a study of Group III that the 
blonds in the United States were not quite as subject to insolation as 
were the brunettes. If any deductions are to be drawn from Groups I 
and II, they would be that the harmful effects of the sun are very nnicli 
less manifest among the fair skinned individuals. 

PART VIII. DISCUSSION OF CLDIATIC INFLUENCES AND 1>ICt.MENTATION : 

GENERAL SUMatAUY: CONCLUSIONS. 

It seems to us by no means proved that the pigmentation of tropical 
races and the tanning of Caucasians is a protective effort oh the part 
of nature against the chemical activity of sunlight. Several other ex¬ 
planations suggest themselves, but mil not be discussed here. The 
integument of the negro is able to radiate heat more readily than that 
of a white man^ but this advantage is least manifest when most needed, 
namely in direct sunlight, where the superior radiating power of the 
black skin is more than counterbalanced by the facility with which the 
dark colors absorb thermic rays. However, it does seem proven that on 
the living subject the brown or black skin, when exposed to the sun, is 
always slightly cooler than the skin of a white man. (4) This apparent 
anomaly is explained on the ground that the cooling effects produced hy 
evaporation are more marked in the ease of the dark races, because of 
anatomical differences in the skin. Daubler states that the negro has 
sweat glands which are larger and better developed than those of the 
Caucasian. Some claim that the number of glands in a given area is 
greater. Aron considers that the brown skin is cooled more efficiently 
beeanse the perspiration is secreted more evenly, the evaporation is com¬ 
plete, and the waste, dne to the sweat dropping off, is avoided. The 
above conditions, taken together with the fact that the working native 
wears very little clotliing, place the pigmented native in a better position 
than the Caucasian as regards the heat regulation of his body in the 
Tropics. 

The advocates of the theory that certain deleterious effects noted in 
tte 'Trc^ics are dne to the chemical rays of the sunlight, point to sun¬ 
burn ah evidence of injury produced by actinic rays and maintain 
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that pigmented skin will absorb these hannful ^aves. c-j {'} The pig¬ 
mentation following sunbu]*n is considered a conservative effort on the 
part of the organism. The supporters of the actinic theorv advocate the 
use of protecti\'e clothing, a red, orange-red. or black layer being recom¬ 
mended. Some advise a tinfoil lining for the headgear. ]S‘ow it is a 
matter of general observation that the covered portions of the body do 
not become tanned or sunburned when ordinaiT cdorhing is worn. If 
sunburn and tanning are due to actinic rays, and if the usual clothing 
is able to protect the skin from their effects, it seems to us reasonable 
to assmne that the same clothing will protect the body as a whole from 
liie effects of these rays. This argument of course does not take into 
consideration that quantity of rays which may enter throngh the face 
and hands, but no one. as far as we are aware, has recommended covering 
these parts. Therefore, it seems probable on theoretical grounds that 
ordinary clothing gives sufficient protection, and the result of an ex- 
tensi\e practical experiment by the Board < >upparted this view by 
showing that no benefit resulted from the use of orauge-red hat linings 
and underwear. 

Recently Aroni-^) has shown that monkeys, when exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun in ilanila, quickly develop a high temperature and die 
in one or two hours. Monkeys exposed under similar conditionSj while 
at the same time a strong cairrent of air from an electric fan blew 
over their bodies, did not suffer any discomfort. Of course the amount 
of chemical rays falling on the animals was identical in the two cases. 
The inability of monkeys to stand sun e.xposare is considered by Aron 
to be due to the fact that these animals possess no sweat glands, and 
consequently have only a limited power of thermic regulation. There¬ 
fore, hyperpyrexia occurs as a result of the abso-rption of solar heat 
rays. No rise of temperature and no ill results occurred when monkeys’ 
heads were exposed for several days while their bodies were protected 
from the snn. Aron concludes that ^iiyiierthermia alone must be re¬ 
garded as the true cause of the death and of the injurious effects 
brought about by the radiation of the sun,*’ 'WTiile Aron was working 
at the Bureau of Science in Manila on the thermic factor in t!ie tropical 
sunlight. Freer (1) and others have been engaged in the investigation of 
the chemical side of the problem without producing any results, which 
would show that the actinic rays of the spectrum were distinctly detri¬ 
mental to man. 

The researches of Freer and Aron, the results of the orange-red clothing 
'test by Phalen(lO) of this Boards the observations of Vickline(^) on 
blonds and brimettes and our own work on the same subject render it 
106711-3 
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very doubtful in our minds whether chemical rays of the sunlight and 
complexion types of Caucasians are factors of any importance in tropical 
pathology. The experiences of Gorgas in Panama, the reports of various 
other workers from many countiies, and our own general observations 
in the Philippines, all lead ns to the conclusion that the main cause of 
iTopieal deterioration, as seen in the past, was. infection of the skin, 
blood, intestines, and other regions, with those parasites which are more 
common in tlie Tropics than in the temperate zone. The vast improve¬ 
ment in the health conditions in Cuba, Panama, and the Philippines, 
which has followed action based on such a parasitic theory, is strong 
evidence in favor of our assumption. The eiiervating ejffects of con¬ 
tinued heat and humidity doubtless play some part, especially in the 
direction of discouraging out-dooi‘ exercise. Nostalgia, isolation, and 
monotony, and the excessive use of alcohol resulting therefrom, are 
factors of considerable importance. To account for what is observed 
in the Philippines it does not seem to us necessary to call in the 
hypothetical action of the actinic raj^s in the sunlight, nor do we think 
that there is any adequate evidence that such action is a factor in 
tropical morbidity and deterioration. It appears that the men who 
spend much timfe actively engaged out of doors in the Philippines 
are the ones who remain in the best health. Those who suffer most 
from nervous affections are the women, and they pass practically all 
their time in the shade. The situation is well described by Oastelkni 
and Chalmers who state that ^The basis of the largest proportion of 
illness and death in the Tropics , is bad sanitation and not climatic 

influences.^MT) 

The direful effects of the Philippine climate, which have been so vividly 
depicted by Woodruff, relate to the earlier days of the American occupa¬ 
tion and are not seen at the present time. It is our belief that these 
unfortunate occurrences were due chiefly to infections resulting from the 
poor hygienic conditions unavoidable in the early campaigns. It does 
not seem that any effort is now made to spare officers or men from ex¬ 
posure to the sunlight, yet the morbidity and the mortality continually 
decrease. Affections of the nervous system, including insanity, are among 
the diseases considered by Woodruff to be particularly likely to occur in 
the Tropics, as a result of exc^sive light stimulation, and he bases his 
argument on statistics from the reports of the Surgeon-General covering 
the calendar years 1901 and 1902, To determine if the same argument 
holds good at tide present time, the figures for the last seven years for 
statistics are available have been compiled from the reports of the 
Suigeon^Gf^eral of the Army and are shown in Table XXIX. 
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Table XXIX. — Relative admission rates for insanity and for 7i€rvous diseases in 
the Army serving in the Philippines and hi the United l^fafes, 1903 to 1909. 


Admis-sioii rate po? 1.000. 


yt'ar. 


1903* 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 
190S_. 

1909.. 


insanity. Xervour niseases. 


Piiiiip- 

pine 

Islands. 

CnitefI 

States. 

Philip¬ 

pine 

Island?. 

United 

State.s. 

l.Oo 

1.0-2 

22.67 

•21.77 

1.75 

1.71 

*20.34 

2-2.10 

1.45 

1,61 

20. Vo 

19.49 

•2.02 

l.SJJ 

19. .55 

19.47 


1.79 

19.3-2 

•20.15 

1.09 


19.30 

IS. 44 : 

1.56 

1.63 

U'.S‘2 

16.61 


•'» Figures for the Philippines in 1903 include also those for troops serving in. China. 


These figures show that there is no constant or essential difference 
between the admission rates for insanity and neiwons diseases in the 
United States and in the Philippine Islands. In many instances the 
ratio is higher in the United States. Tables XXL XXII, and XXY 
indicate how small a part neurasthenia now plays in the morbidit}- of 
Americans in the Philippines. Yet the sunlight is the same as in the 
period from 189S to 1902. but the hardships, the bad sanitation, the 
poor food, the isolation, and the nostalgia hare been largely remedied. 
As stated before, we believe that the most of the neurasthenia here is 
among the women, who rarely go out in the sun. Among the cases of 
insanity classified in Table XXY, a very large proportion were considered 
to have existed at date of enlistment, and not to have been due in any 
way to the climatic influences of the Philippines. 

gekes^ suumabt. 

It is well known that heat and humidity in an experimental chamber, 
and in the absence of light, can produce symptoms similar, to those 
occurring in milder degree among residents of 4e Tropics. We think 
it probable that these two factom, combined with infections, nostalgia, 
and monotony, account for most if not all of the injurious effects seen 
in tropical lands. To explain the conditions met wilii in the Philip¬ 
pines there seems to be no need for invoking the aid of the actinic rays 
of the solar spectrum. Protection against these rays by orange-red 
clothing was of no benefit. It is by no means proved that pigmentation 
per se is beneficial in tiie Tropics. In our investigations of blonds and 
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brunettes the eyideiice was conflicting, some tacts being in favor of the 
fair and others in favor of the dark complexioned men. This is what 
would be expected if there ^veve actually no differences between the two 
h^pes as regards their resistance to tropical influences. From a con¬ 
sideration of all the data it appears that blonds are quite as well able 
as brunettes to withstand the influences of the Philippine climate for a 
period of two years and probably for a period of five and one-half years. 
In case of residence beyond the latter period we are not in a position to 
express an opinion based on any extensive personal observation. 

In conclnding we wish to acknowledge our inde])tedness to the officials 
of the Division Hospital in Manila for affording tlie opportunity to 
examine the patients invalided home; to the Directoi* of the Philippines 
Constabulary and the chief of the Manila police for collecting statistics 
from their subordinates: to the superintendents of the institutions in 
the United States who classified their cases of insolation; and especially 
to the medical ofBcers named in footnotes 3 and 5, who, by their en¬ 
thusiastic and conscientious work, made it possilfie to-obtain the data 
considered in Part II of this report. 

COiSrCLUSIONS. 

1. Exact observations continued for a period of one year on large 
numbers of blonds and brunettes in the military service showed no 
eonstaiit or material differences for the two complexion types. 

2. The amount of sickness occurring in the Philippines was larger 
among the blonds in the soldier group and among the himnettes in the 
Scout-Constabulary-Police-Group. In the latter group the proportion 
of men who had never been sick was much larger for the blond type. 

3. As regards disagi*eeable symptoms referable to climate the evidence 
. was conflicting, but on the whole the blonds suffered more than the 

brunettes. ^ 

4. Among the soldiers invalided home the brunettes were in much 
larger proportion than they were in the Philippine forces as a whole. 

5. In the Scout-Constabulary-Police-Group, which had an average of 
5.5 years of tropical service, the proportion of Iflonds as compared with 
brunettes was probably as high as it ever had been. > 

6. The military conduct of the blonds appeared to be as good as- that 
of the brunettes except perhaps in regard to alcoholism. 

, 7, In the United States the relative incidence of insolation was pTrob- 
abljr sligpitly higher among, the brunettes than it was among the blonds. 
; 8- Gn the^ whole the blonds seemed fully as able as the bnmesttes to 
Phijippnie s^iee for a period of two years^ and probably 
as able fb?: a p^bd of five or six years; 
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f). The ineiclence of nervous diseases and insanitv' in the Amj during 
the last seven years has not been different in the Philippines from what 
it was in the United States. 

10. It is doubtful if the actinic* component of the sunlight is a factor 
in tropical morbidity and deterioration. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 


Map of Philippine Islands, showing locations where the obsen’ations on the 
blonds and brunettes were carried out. 
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A STUDY OF THE SYSTOLIC BLOOD-PRESSURE AND THE 
PULSE RATE OF HEALTHY ADULT MALES 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

BASED ON 6,847 BLOOD-PBESSUBE BEADINGS OX 1,489 IXOIVIDCALS. AND 
AX EQUAL NUMBER OF PULSE COUNTS ON THE SAifE PERSONS.^ 


Bt Weston P. Chamberlain." 

[From the United fates Army Board for the Study of 'froyical Diseasets.) 


INTltODUGTION- 

Diaring the period 1‘rom Jamiaiy 1, 1909 to September 30^ 1911 the 
Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases carried out in the Philip¬ 
pines two extensive series of observations, one to determine whether 
Americans of the blond type suffered more than the bninettes from the 
deleterious influences attributed to the tropical climate (D and the other 
to discover whether the wearing of orange-red underclothing, which 
obstructs the passage of the actinic rays of the solar spectrum, was of 
any benefit to white soldiers serving in the Archipelago. (2) The com¬ 
piling and analyzing of the data was done by the Board. A part of the 
laboratory examinations were made by the Board, but the bulk of the 
observations were carried out by 2-1 medical officers of the Army who 
w^ere specially detailed for the purpose and wffio w’orked under the super¬ 
vision of the Board. As a result of these two series of observations an 
immense amount of data was collected, which was of value not only in 
settling the points for which the work was instituted, but also as affording 
a basis for the study of special features of the physiological activity of the 
Caucasian when living in the Philippines. 

The present report will deal with tlie subject of blood-pressure in the 
Tropics and with the associated pulse rate. During the above mentioned 
observations 6,128 blood-pressure readings and an equal number of syn- 

^ Published with permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division. 

= Weston P. Chamberlain, major, Medical Corps, United States Army, president 
of the United States Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases as they 
Exist in the Philippine Islands. 
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chronoufi pulse counts were made on Ifi4z2 white men.^ h’ive hundred 
and fifty-two blood pressure readings and 200 pulse counts were made 
on 386 Filipinos,, most of this work having been done by the Board, but a 
part by some of the officers mentioned in footnote 3. When the number of 
observers, all trained in laboratory methods, is considered, it will be 
obvious that the infiuence of the personal equation in this work has been 
reduced to a minimum. The great number of observations enables us to 
avoid the errors inherent in a small series of cases. 

For convenience in reference the men examined in the orange-red 
underwear tests will be denominated the 1909-Group and those exam¬ 
ined during the blond-brunette observations will be referred to as the 
1910-Group. 

GLASS OF PERSONS EXAMINED. 

All of the Caucasians examined were American soldiers, representing 
a good class of healthy young adults. Diseased men were barred by the 
stringent physical examination required at the time of enlistment. Fur¬ 
thermore, all the men in both groups were looked over just before the 
above mentioned observations began and any who appeared to be in ill 
health were excluded. Yery few of the individuals were over 40 or under 
20 years of age and none were below 18 years. 

The Filipinos examined were from various tribes. One hundred were 
soldiers of the Philippine Scouts and an equal number were from the 
Philippines Constabulary. The remainder of the group was made up of 
laborers, servants, and convicts. With the exception of a few of the 
convicts, all were under 42 and the majority were less than 30 years of 
age. A series of 20 Igorots living at Baguio (elevation 1,500 meters) 
was also examined, but these are not included in the general averages 
for Filipinos. Both the whites and the great bulk of Filipinos belong 
to a class of men of good physical development and constantly engaged 
in vigorous out-of-door work, with no special effort taken to protect 
them from the sunlight. 

CLIMATE AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Only brief reference will be made to the climate and geography of tlie Archi¬ 
pelago where these observations were made, because the subject is dealt with 
quite fully in another report of the Board. (1) The islands on which the blood- 
presai^ readings were taken extended in latitude from 19® north to 6° north. 
Bxcept on iugh mountains the climate is everywhere tropical with a maximum 
recorded temperature in Manila of 37“.8 C. {100® P.) and minimum of 15® C 
(59® F.). 

* The medic^ ofScers who participated in the making of these observations on 
pulse and blood-pressure were the following: Majors 0. C. Collins and Roger 
BTQok% it.; Captains C. D. Cowles, Gr, Jj. McKinney, H. A. Philips, J. R. Barber, 
Mflhlcai Ashford, O. ^uber, H. M. Snyder, and W. L. Hart; and First Lieut¬ 
enants Attnujt Mu^Iev, M. 0* Stayer, L. 0. Garcia, and O. e! Fronk. 
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The blood-pressure work on white men was done at 7 points, Camp Stotsenburg, 
Fort William McKinley, Camp Jossman, Warwick Barracks, Tor rev Barracks, 
Pettit Barracks, and Augur Barracks. Part of the natives were examined at 
these places, but the majority were tested at Gamp Gregg, Corregidor Island, 
and in Manila. All of the 10 places above mentioned are located on or close to 
the coast-line and but little above sea level with the exceptions of Camp Stoc- 
senburg and Camp Gregg which are in the interior at altitudes not exceeding 
200 meters. The climate at these two last posts does not differ materially from 
that at the other stations nearer the sea. 

BLOOD-PRESSURE APPARATUS AND METHOD OF USE. 

The instrument used for all of the tests was the portable form of 
Doctor Cookes modification of the EiYa-Eoeci apparatus. The original 
instrument devised by Doctor Cook had a 4.o-ceiitiiueter armlet, which 
width, according to the experience of most observei*s, gives readings that 
are too high. (3) The results are more markedly exaggerated, above w4iat 
they should be, when the pressure is considerably above normal or when 
the circumference of the arm is great. Erlanger, v. Eecklinghausen, 
Gallavardin, and Janeway all advocate a 12-centinieter cuff. The in¬ 
struments with which our routine observations were made had an armlet 
8 centimeters in width. In order to reduce the readings made with this 
8-eentimeter cuff to the basis of a broad armlet we made a series of 140 
comparative observations on 60 white men and 288 observations on 130 
Filipinos, using with Doctor Cookes apparatus one cuff of a width of S 
centimeters and another of 12.5 centimeters (5 inches). We found that 
with the 12.5-Gentuneter cuff the recorded pressure on the average was 
low^er by 8 millimeters for white men, and by 6 millimeters for Fili¬ 
pinos, than was the ease when the 8-eentimeter armlet was employed. 
The difference between the results in the two races probably was due to 
an average smaller circumference for the native arms. In the tables 
which follow the average readings have all been reduced to the basis of 
a 12.5-centimeter armlet by deducting 8 millimeters for the whites, and 
6 millimeters for the natives, from the averages of the original observa¬ 
tions made with the 8-centimeter armlet. 

It may be argued that a constant deduction of 8 millimeters would give 
inaccurate individual results for the very high and for the very low pressures. 
Even if this be so it would not affect the average figures given in our tables 
since they are in all cases the average of individual readings on great numbers of 
men and the 8- or 6-milIimeter deduction is the mean difference in a large 
series of men of the same race, occupation, and physical type. 

We applied the cuff to the upper arm and for determining the pressure used as 
a criterion the return of tine pulse wave in the radial artery. Nearly all of 
our observations were taken with the soldier in the sitting posture. For some 
individuals the readings were made when the men were reclining^ but the 
numbers so recorded are so small in comparison with the total number of men 
observed that it would not materially affect the averages even if it be granted 
that there is a constant slight difference between the readings in- the two postures, 
Erlanger and Hooker found the pressures about the same sitting or lying and 
Janeway considers the postural variations to be insignificant. (3) Our observations 
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werft made at various hours between S a. m. and 4 p. in. Those observations 
on white men wliieli are included in the general averages were in many cases 
taken after the soldier had been performing hi.s usual military duties^ such as 
drill or fatigue. In a special group, not included in the general averages and 
which will be described later, the blood-pressure readings and pulse counts were 
made as soon as possible after vigoroits exercise. In the ease of the natives all 
pressures were taken when the men liad no exercise immediately preceeding the 
observations. 

The observations on the 1909~CTroup eontiiiiied for ten months, blood- 
pressnre readings being taken for each man on 4 occasions duiing that 
period, the time liet^^een readings being about three months. In the 
lOlO-Grronp, o blood-pressure observations were made on each individual, 
1 at the commencement of a 12-month period, 1 at its end and the 3 
others at quarterly intervals. In Tables II, III, IV, V, and XIII the 
average readings are made up from the combined 4 or 5 quarterly ob¬ 
servations taken on each man and so represent the mean annual hlood- 
pressure. Therefore, it is obvious that the disturbing influence of such 
factors as excitement, alcoholism, temporary indisposition, the ingestion 
of food, or the taking of exercise, is reduced to a minumum and that the 
average for each indi^ddual must represent very accurately his normal 
blood-tension. 

STANDARD OE NORJIAL BLOOD-PRESSURE IN TEMPERATE CLIMATES. 

The wide variations in normal blood-pressure vrhich have been recorded 
by different writers are probably due largely to the use of armlets varying 
in width. Jane way states that in young adult males the systolic pres¬ 
sure ranges from 100 to 130 millimeters of mercury when a 12-oenti- 
meter armlet is used. Gallawardin(l) considers the ordinary mean to lie 
between 110 and 120 millimeters. A very valuable series of statistics 
was published in 1910 by Woley,(») He analyzed the blood-pressures 
of 1,000 supposedly healthy individuals, using a 12.5-centimeter (5-ineh) 
cuff applied to the arm when the subject was in the sitting posture. He 
found the average systolic pressure for all males to be 127.5 millimeters 
and for all females 120 millimeters. Classifying his 1,000 cases accord¬ 
ing to age he obtained the following results • 

Table I— Woley^s average systolic dlood-pressures for IfiOO healthy per<ions m 
the Umted States {12 5 eenttmeief' a}mlei) 


lUnge of 

Average 

pressure. 

Range of 
age 

Average 

pressure 

Years 

mm 

Years 

mm 

15ta30 

122 

40 to 50 

130 

\ 30to^ 

■ 127 ; 

50 to 60 1 

^ 132 


cc^ systolic presetire at th.e age of 

20 to stodeats 
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ill Philadelphia with a Id-centimeter cuff found an average pressure of 
114.3 millimeters for a series of 10 hoys ranging from 15 to 20 years 
of age: 119 millimeters for 53 men ranging from 21 to 30 years; and 
120- for 0 individuals ranging from 31 to 40 years. 

Most of the older statistics for blood-pressure on healthy })ersons are 
based on readings made with narrow, constricting hands like the 5-eenti- 
meter armlet used with the early Riva-Eocci apparatus. Such dgures 
are alwaj'S too high. 

The figures given above indicate that in the temperate zone and with 
a- wide a-nnlei the mean blood-pressure for healthy men from 15 to SO 
years of age should he lool-ed for beiiveen the limits of 115 and 120 
nvillimeters, certainly not above 122 millimeters. 

INFLUENCE OF 'riiOUirAL CLDfATK OX BLOOD-PKESSFRE AXD PFLSE RATE. 

The average blood-pressure with the 12.5-centimeter armlet; based 
upon 5,368 readings on 992 American soldiers seiwing in the Philippines, 
was 115.6, and the pulse rate for a like number of observations on the 
same men was 81 per minute. Tliese men ranged in age from 18 to 
50 and the average was 26.6 years. The average length of their present 
tour of tropical service was about eleven months at the beginning of the 
year during which the men were under observation. Table II shows the 
details of these observations. 

Table II .—Averaye aifStoUa blood'pressures end pnlse vaieft. based on o,SSS 
observations of each which were made on 992 American soldiers serving in the 
Philippines; arranged aeem'ding fo age. (12.5-oenHmeter armlet.) 


Number of men sho wing pro«;iires from— 



Average 1 

! 

' 

1 




151 
to ; 

JlUUtl 1 

Average) .Average ; 

Age period, years. 

age, 1 
year.**. , 

91 1 
to 1 

101 ! 
to [ 

111 ! 
to 1 

121 i 
to 

131 

to 

141 1 
to 

ber of : 
men. ! 

pres- j 
sure. 

pulse ' 
rate. ! 


100 i 

110 j 

120 1 

130 ' 

140 , 

, 13^* 1 

160 





mm. j 

mm. ! 

mm. 

mm. I 

mm. 

mm. I 

mm. 

j 





_i 

-‘ 

^-■ 

^ -; 

— 

- . 


! 


.1 



i 








vim, i 

i 

18 to 20 —. 

19.4 

i 1 1 

12 i 

i 13 j 

1 

1 

V- 

.1 

36 

115.0 1 

78 

20 to 25.. 

22.8 

32 

356 

I 165 1 

1 .S7 ■ 

22 

Si 

- i 

: 469 

114.3 ! 

82 

25 to 30_ 

27.2 

1 

73 : 

1 108 ’ 

* 70 

13 

. 3 1 

3 1 

i 2><6 

115.9 [ 

ai 


32.6 

\ 

: 2 ' 


; -ta 

23 

7 

i 1 

_1 

109 

116.7 j 

80 

OR to 40 

37-5 


; 

9 

j 24 

14 

8 

3 ; 


.58 

120.5 j 

SI 

Over 40_ 

43.1 

i“7 

1 ^ 

1 17 

1 

> 

! 2* 

1 

34 

119.6 ; 

™ 1 

Totals or 
averages _ 

26.6 

•1- 

i 

; 53 

j 287 

j 369 

209 

; .53 

1 

15 j 

6 

992 

115.6 j 



It will be seen from the above table that the blood-pressures for the 
ages from 18 to 30 average 115 millimeteTS, which is Y millimeters lower 
than Woley found and 3 millimeters lower than Bachmann found for 
the satne age period in the United States. However, it is exactly mid-- 
'way in the normal range set by Gallavardin and Janeway for temperate 
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climates. For the period from 30 to 40 years our average was 118 milli- 
meters, which is 9 millimeters lower than Woley^s but only 2 millimeters 
lower than Bachmaim^s experience for the same ages. The pnlse rate for 
all ages was 9 beats above the accepted normal for temperate climates. 

INFLUENCE OF LENGTH OF TROPICAL RESIDENCE ON BLOOD-PRESSURE 
AND PULSE RATE. 

Since the number of men who had lived over a year in the Philippines 
was considerably greater for the lOOO-Grroup than it was for the 1910- 
Group these two groups have been tabulated separately according to 
length of tropical service in Tables III and IV, as well as combined in 
Table V. The average age of the men in the group for each quarterly 
period of tropical service has also been given because age has a distinct 
bearing on blood-pressure. As stated above, our complete series of 
blood-pressure observations consisted of 4 or 5 readings for each individual, 
evenly spaced through a year, but in the next 3 tables only the first of 
these readings has been considered and the figures in the first column 
of each of the 3 tables indicate the number of months intervening 
between the date of arrival in the Philippines and date of the initial 
blood-pressure reading for each soldier in the sub-group. 

Table III .—Average systolic hlood-pressures and pulse rates for 587 men of 
the 1909-Groupt arranged by length of Philippine residence, {12.5-centimeter 
armlet.) 


Length of tropical residence. 

Number 
of men. 

Average 

pres¬ 

sure. 

Average 
pulse. ! 

i 

A', eragej 
age. 1 

i i 



mm. 



3 months or less__ 

76 

no 

75 

23.8 

3 to 6 months_ 

14 

118 

78 

26.1 

6 to 9 months_ 

123 

112 

76 

24.3 

9 to 12 months_ — 

232 

118 

89 

24.0 

12tnl5months__ 

47 

118 

77 

24.6 

15 to 33 months_ _ 

26 

122 

79 

'so.o 

33 to 36 months_ _ _ 

22 

119 

83 

30.5 

Over 36 months_ _ 

47 

120 

84 

33.3 


Table IV .—Average systolic blood-pressures and pulse rates for 404 men of 
the 1910-Qroup, arranged by length of Philippine residence, {12.5~cenUm€ter 
armlet ,) 

Average 
pres 
sure 

mm 

ns 
120 
117 
US 
124 



Average 

pulse 

Average 

age 

77 

27.0 

80 

27.0 

75 

27.2 

. 73 

30.3 

77 

38.3 
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Table V, —Average systolic hlood-pressures and pulse rates for 991 men. the 
comMned 1909-Group and 1910-Group, arranged hy length of Philippbie 
residence. {12.5-centimeter armlet.) 






min. 



3 months or less_ 


_: 234 

114; 

7<3 

23.2 

3 to 6 months_ 


SS I 

120 

SO 

26.9 

6 to 9 months___ 


211; 

114 

7G 

25.7 

9 to 1 ‘2 months _ _ _ 


_: 291 ; 

117 

So 

25.7 ' 

Over 12 months_^- 

.. 

_ 167; 

120 

SO 

29.9 


It will be observed that in all 3 tables the blood-pressure is lower 
during the first three months of tropical residence than at any subsequent 
time, with two exceptions. The variations between the average readings 
for tiie different quarterly periods are slight, rarely exceeding 6 milli¬ 
meters, and there seems to be no consistent rise or fall of pressure with 
increasing length of tropical service. The fact that the last readings 
in Tables IV and Y and the last 3 in Table III are rather higher than the 
earlier ones can best be explained by consulting the column of ages, 
when it will be seen that the average age of the men for these periods was 
considerably higher than for those who had served shorter terms in the 
Philippines. The reason of this is that most of the individuals who 
stay longer than two years in the Archipelago are old soldiers, desirous 
of taking advantage of the fact that Philippine duty counts as double 
time in reckoning the thirty years of service necessary for retirement. 
Pulse rates in all the 3 tables are somewhat elevated above the average 
for the temperate zone, but there is no indication that increasing length 
of service aggravates the tendency to undue rapidity of heart action. 

Tables VII and VIII show that during a period of one year, through¬ 
out which observations were made quarterly, there was no progressive 
alteration in blood tension and that the pressure was not materially 
different at the beginning and at the end of this year of observation. 

Musgrave and Sison(6), working in Manila and using the Erlanger instrument 
with a 12.5-centirQeter annlet, found among 97 foreigners, mostly Americans 
from the Civil Service and the United States Army, that the blood-pressures 
were as shown in Table VI. 


Table VI .—Average systolic hlood-pressures of 97 foreigners in Manila, according 
fo Musgrave and Sison. {12.5-centimeter armlet.) 


Length of { 
residence. 1 

Pressure. 

Years. ! 

mm. 

! 1 or less. 

m ; 

. lto5 

115 I 

StolO 

116 1 

Over ID 

m 
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It will be observed that Musgnive and Sison did not obtain readings during 
the first twelve months which were as low as ours. Their figures after one year 
of tropical residence coincide with what we found during the first year. In their 
article these obser’S'ers conclude that blood-pressure in the Tropics is materially 
reduced. In view of the standards for temperate climates recognized by 
Janewayj(3) Gallavardin,(4) Woley^fS) and Baehmann('i') it seems to us that the 
average pressure of 124 millimeters found by Musgrave and Sison (with a 12.5- 
eentimeter armlet i is not low and that even the average of 115 millimeters could 
not be considered so low as to be of much significance. 

SU:\i:kL4EY OF IXFJ.UEKCE OF THE Til I LLP PI XE CLIMATE. 

Eediiced to tlie basis of a 12.5-c-entimeter armlet we found the average 
blood-pressure for healthy white men in the Phili 23 pines to be 115 milli¬ 
meters for those between 15 and 30 years of age and 118 millimeters for 
those from 30 to 40 years old. These figures are little if any below 
those to be expected in a temperate climate when a 12.5-centimeter cuff 
is employed. The lowest readings were obtained in the first three 
months of Philipj)ine service. There was no progressive tendency for 
the pressure to increase or to decrease with continued tropical residence 
Mp to a little over three years, beyond which j^oint our observations do 
not extend. The pulse rate was constantly increased, averaging 0 beats 
above the usual standard of ^72 per minute. 

INFLUENCE OF SEASON ON THE BLOOD-PRESSUUE AND PIJLBE RATE. 

The hottest part of the year in the regions where our observations 
were made is in the second quarter, April, May, and June. The rains 
usually begin in June or July and last till October or Jv’ovember. 
December, January, and February?- are comparatively cool with a mean 
temperature of aW'25° C. {77° ¥,), Tables YII and VIII have 
been prepared to show the influence of seauson on the blood-pressure and 
pulse rate. It should be noted that in the 1909—Group the observations 
began in the first quarter of the calendar year whereas in the 1910-Group 
they commeneed in the second quarter. The individual observations 
could not of course all be made on the same date. In fact tliey are 
spread over a period of about six weeks, but the majority were made iti 
the middle month of the designated quarter. 

Table VII. — -Avetage sysfoOc hlood-pr^sures and pulee rates for o87 men of the 
i^^-Group, the 4 ohservations on each man being arranged by season. {W.S- 
xsentipieter armlet .) 



. Ol^rvation. 

First 

QU'etiter 

1909. 

Second 

quarter 

1909. 

Third 

quarter 

1909. 

Fourth 

quarter 

1909. 



lie 

' S2'' 

'm 

IW 

, j- in' 


’[''' 'V 



W 1 

, O* ' 






7";' V 
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Table VIII .—Average systolic hlood-pressiires and pulse rates for 404 taen of 
the IBIO-Qroup, the 0 observations on each man being arranged by season. 
{1^.5-centimeter armlet.) 


Second, Tbirrl Fourth First Second. 
Observation. quarter quarter quarter quarter,quarter 

1910. 1910. 1910. 1911. ; 1911. 


Blood-pressure.-millimeters— 117 11>! U'' US . US | 

Pulse rate_ 77 77 7s 77 [ 77 i 


Ill the 1909-Group it will be seen that there was a drop in pressure 
of 0 millimeters in the second quarter and of 2 millimeters in the 
third quarter of the calendar year. The months during which the 
marked reduction of 5 millimeters occurred are the hottest of the year. 
In the I910'-Group there was a decrease of 1 millimeter in the second 
quarter, 1910. If the two groups were combined the mean drop in 
the second quarter would be about 8 millimeters. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that there is a slight but probably unimportant alteration in 
blood-pressure in the Philippines as a result of the seasonal changes. 
The pulse rate was unaltered throughout the year in the 1910-Group, 
but showed an increased rapidity of 5 or 6 beats per minute during the 
hottest period in the 1909-Group. 

INFLUENCE OF AGE ON BLOOD-PEESSURE AOT PULSE RATE. 

It win*be seen on consulting Table II that there was a fairly well 
marked tendency for the blood-pressure to increase with age, the average 
for the period 18 to 20 years being 115.0 while that far the period 35 
to 40 years was 120.5. The subgroup over 40 years of age contained 
no man over 50 and the average age for the group was only 43.3 years, 
which probably accounts for the fact that higher readings were not 
encountered in this subgroup. Increasing age produced no constant 
alteration in the pulse rate. , 

These changes in pressure with advancing years correspond with 
the experience of observers in the temperate climates. The degree of 
increase found in our series for men below 40 years of age was rather 
less marked than that found by Woley in Chicago and Bachmann in 
Philadelphia. Onr number of men over 40 years old is too small to 
be of value in giving average results. 

INFLUENCE OF COMPLEXION ON BLOOD-PRESSURE ANB PULSE RATE. 

As stated in the introduction w^e have been carrying out a series 
of observations to determine if blonds were more susceptible than bru¬ 
nettes to the influence of the Tropics. Pulse and blood-pressure observa¬ 
tions formed a part of this work and the results are shown in Tables; 
'IXand-X*: 
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Table IX.— Coyn^arative average systolic blood-pressures and pulse rates for 111 
blonds and 118 brnnettes, 1909-G-roup, {12.5-c&ntiweter armlet.) 


Type*, 


Blond_ 

Bmnette-.., 


.Aver¬ 

age 

First 

quarter 

1909. 

Second 

quarter 

1909. 

Third 

quarter 

1909. 

Fourth 

quarter 

1909. 

Average for ' 
year. 

age. ^ 


, Pul^^e ! 

sure. 

Pulse. 

Pulse.! 

! sure.' 

Pres¬ 

sure. 

1 Pul.se. ! 

y't «)■&'., 

mm. 

UIJU. 

mm. 

; mifl. 

mm. 

i ! 

26.0 

116 82 ' 

113 93 

' 114 K9 

117 .So ■ 

114.8 

i i 

. 25.1 

119 86 

115 92 

115 i 94 

i 118' 86 : 

116.8 

! 89.2 


Table X .—Gomparaiive average systolic bloodrpressures and pulse rates for 206 
blonds and 198 brunettes. IBIO-Chroup. i 12.5-centimeter armlet.) 


Type. 


I Blond_ 

j Brunette. 


Third 

quarter 

1910. 


I UUX U1 

quarter 

1910. 


Second 
1 . quarter 

lAver-. 1910. . 

age ^__^_•_j.. 

i Pres-; p J i Pres-! p , j Pres- j p , i Pres-! 
sure.; ^ sure, i sure, j sure. | 

i F<5ar^. 

.J 27.4 

-j 28.1 118 ; 78 


j 1911. I 1911. I ■ 

Pres-1 p J ' Pres-1 p ^ Pres- 
'j sure, j sure., sure. 


>nwi. 

116 


I 


119 , 
117 ; 


mm. 


' 7n7u. • I mm. 

78 I 118 j 78 ! 

77 j 118 ; 78 I 118 I 77 I 117 


117 i 77 i 118 ' 

118 I 77 : 117 i 


77 I 117.6 
7?! 117.6 


Pulse. 


77. ;i 
77.3 


It will be observed tliat the average pressures throughout the year 
for the blonds and hmnettes of the 1910-Group are identical while in 
the smaller 1909-Group the difference is only 3 millimeters of mercury. 
If the two groups are combined we obtain an average for 317 blonds 
of 116.7 millimeters and for 316 brunettes of 117.3 millimeters a dif¬ 
ference of only 0.6 millimeter. The pulse rate for the two complexion 
type.3 is the same in the 1910-Group and varies only 2 beats in the. 1909- 
Group. Therefore it can be concluded that the complexion type does 
not appreciably affect the blood-pressure or the pulse rate in the Tropics 
when men axe at rest. To determine if there was a difference after 
exercise we had special observations on the pulse and blood-pressure taken 
on two occasions^ once near the beginning and once near the end of the 
year of observation. The results appear in Table XI. 

TA Rfjg XI .—Comparative an^erage systolic blood-pressures and pulse rates on 136 
blonds and 124 brunettes of the 1910-Oroup after easercise. {12.5-centimeter 
armlet.) 


Type. 

'i - . . 

^ Second quarter 
i 1910. 

Second quarter j Average for two 1 
1911. observationB. | 

Pressure. 

I Pulse, i 

1 Pressure. 

i 

! Pulse. 1 Pressure. 

1 { 

Pulse. 


mm. 

125.4 

t28.2 

85.9 j 
.87.4 j 

I mm. . 1 
j 123.8 1 
1 125.7 

1 1 mm. 

82.7 j 124.6 

j^.8 m.o 

84.3 

I 

1 SMHiAtto . '' ■ 






made'.'aa so<m.fis,;po8sMe’after' 
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carried on out of doors. The exercise \ras as far as practicable the same 
for the two complexion types. On comparing the table with the pre¬ 
ceding one^ which deals with the same men when at rest; it is clear 
that the result of exercise was to raise the blood-pressure by an average 
of from 7 to 9 millimeters, and the pulse rate by an average of 7 
beats. This is what would be expected in the case of healthy w'ell- 
trained men engaged in moderate out-door work. When we come to 
compare the two complexion types it will be seen that both pulse rate 
and blood-pressure are slightly higher for the brunettes. However;, the 
average differences are so small that they are probably of no importance, 
and it is our opinion that variation in complexion does not produce 
any significant change in the blood-pressure and pulse rate either at rest 
or during exercise. 

INFLUENCE ON THE BLOOD-PRESSURE AND THE PULSE RATE OF THE USE 
OF ORANGE-RED UNDERW^EAR AND HAT LININGS. 

Table XII was prepared as a part of the data which w'ent to show 
that orange-red under-gai*ments and hat linings for use in tropical 
countries were of no value. 


Table XII .—Gomparative average systolic 'blood-pressu7’€s and p-alse rates for 
29Jf men iceatHng orange-red garments and 29men wearing tohite owes, 1909- 
Group. ( 12.0-cenHmeter ar^n let.) 


Clothing. 

First 

, quarter 

.Vver- 1909. 

afire 

Second 

quarter 

1909. 

Third Fourth 

quarter quarter 

1909. 1909. 

Average for 
year. 

; Pres- i p j 
: sure. 1 

Isure.'A"^®^* 

; Pres-; ! Pres- , 

; sure. I sure. 

Pres- I P I 
sure. 1 

Orange-red.1 

White_ — 

j Years. ‘ mm. ' 

1 25.4 i 115 S2 

i 25.4 1 117 ; 82 

1 mm, 

j 111 88 

: 112 89 

_ . j 

; mm. ' ; mm. 

' 112 88 1 115 83 1 

115 87 *117 S3 

mm. ; 

113.6 ? 85.1 
115.0 : 85.2 


Exposure to ultra-violet rays is said to lower blood-pressure and 
some have considered the sunlight in the Tropics to be richer in these 
rays than it is in temperate regions. If such be the ease it is con¬ 
ceivable that the protection of the greater part of the body with a color 
which intercepts the actinic rays of the solar spectrum might have some 
effect on the blood-pressure. The experiment showed a lower bipod- 
pressure for those wearing the orange-red garments, but the difference 
is so slight that, in our opinion, it should be attributed to chance rather 
than to the influence of the clothing. At the different quarterly periods 
, the pressure of the orange-red group ranged from 1 to 3 millimeters lower, 
and for the entire year the average for the orange^red group was 1.4 
millimeters lower than for the white. Such slight differences are of 
ho significance. The averages for the pulse rate throughout the year 
varied by only 0.1 of a beat. 
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INFLUEN'CE OF INDIVIDUAL SIZE OF THE MEN ON THE BLOOD-PEESSUUE 

AND PULSE KATE. 

Since the heights and weights of all of the soldiers in our series were 
on record it seemed an excellent opportunity to investigate the influ¬ 
ence of individual size on blood-pressure, a phase of the subject in 
regard to which few data are available. In addition to the 992 soldiei’s 
for each of whom we had an average pressure, deduced from 4 or 5 
readings taken at intervals during a year, there were a number of other 
men for whom 1, 2, or 3 pressure readings had been taken and the 
observation then discontinued for one reason*or another. The individual 
averages for these men have been combined with the averages for the 
992 previously considered, making a total of 1,243 men on whom 5,775 
blood-pressure readings had been made. These men were then divided 
into groups according to height in inches. The results are shown in 
Table XIII. 

Table XIII .—Average systolic hlood-presmies and pulse rates^ based on 5,775 
observations of each made on healthy soldiey^s m the Philippines, arranged 

according to height, {12,5-centimeter armlet,) 


Kange of height. 


Under 64 inches_| 

64 inches*_| 

65 inche-s _ i 

66 inches_] 

67 inches_ 

68 inches_ 

69 inches_ 

70 inches_ 

71 inches_ 


72 inches and over _ 
Averages_ 


162.5 

162.5 
165.0 i 

167.6 

170.1 ! 

172.7 ' 

176.2 
17' 

ISO 3 i 
182 H ; 


Avor.go weight. jSf 

Average 

age. 

1 

Average, 
tropical' 
service. 

1 

i Lbts, 

Kgm, 


wm. 


Years. 

Mmtiis. 

132.9 

60.4 


117.9 

79.0 

27.6 

18.4 

134.7 

61.2 

114 

114.7 

80.3 

26.7 

17.1 

i 139.9 

63.6 

157 1 

116.0 , 

80.0 

26.0 

15.9 

141.9 

64.5 

187 

115.5 , 

81.5 

27.2 

17.2 

: 144.4 

65.6 

225 , 

116.2 

80.4 

26.7 

16.8 ' 

' 147.2 

66.9 

251; 

115.7 

82.3 

26.4 

17.8 i 

152.7 

69.4 

127 

116.2 

82.6 

26.2 

,16.1 : 

: 155.6 

70.7 

’ 80 

117.9 

SO. 2 

27.1 

16.0 . 

i 159.0 

72,3 

40 

119 3 

81.5 

26.6 

15.2 ’ 

; 164,5 

74.8 

35 

120 6 

83 0 

25 8 

17.6 

145.5 

j 66,1 


1J6 2 

81.2 






•This means that the men in the group were 64 inches or more, but less than 65. 
The next figure means that they were 65 or more, hut less than 66. The same explana¬ 
tion applies to the subsequent figures. 


It is to be observed in Table XIII that the weight progressively 
increased with the height and that the average age and the average 
length of tropical service did not vary materially in any of the height 
^tips. Therefore any difference in blood-pressure observed may safely 
be iritributed to the influence of height and weight. It is jplain that 
• the^ is ho progressive rise of blood-pressure with increasing size up to 
70 inches (177.7 centinieters) in height. For the g^roups 
7l ;&^^V(180-3 ceniSm^rs) and over 72 inches (182.8 eentimefcei^) 

ftwr the blood-pr^hre to rise 2 ot 3 
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millimeters, but these groups are relatively small so that the slight 
iucrease in pressure may have been due to chance. On the whole it 
can be said that there is no clearly marked tendency for either pulse 
or blood-pressure to rise with increasing height and weight of the 
individual. 


lOTLUENCE OF RACE ON BLOOD-PRESSUEE AND PULSE E.4TE IN 
THE TROPICS* 

Til order to determine the blood-pressure of healtli}' adult Filipino 
males 552 observations vere made on 386 Filipinos. Several tribes 
ivere represented such as Tagalogs. Iloeanos, ^lacabebes, and Visavans, 
but they did not differ essentially in physique, habits, or character of 
residence. Two hundred were soldiers and the remainder servants, 
laborers, and convicts. Most of the observations were made by the Board, 
but a part were by the officers referred to in footnote 3. The majority 
of these observations were taken with an 8-eentimeter armlet. For the 
observations on 120 Filipinos the pressures were taken with both a 12.5- 
eentimeter and an 8-centimeter armlet, and it was found that the latter 
registered 6 millimeters higher than the former. This amount has ac¬ 
cordingly been deducted from the average of the readings made with 
the 8-centimeter cuff. 

The average blood-pressure, on a basis of a 12.5-centiineter armlet, 
for 100 soldiers of the Philippine Scouts was 115.0 millimeters and for 
100 soldiers of the Philippines Constabulary was 115.9 millimeters. In 
both groups the ages ranged from 15 to 40 and the average age was 
24.7 years for the Scouts and 25.2 years for the Constabulary. For 
145 Filipinos from various sources, ranging from 15 to 40 years of 
age and averaging 24.1 years, the average pressure was 115.T millimeters. 
When using the actual 12.5-eentiineter armlet the average of 166 readings 
on 120 Filipinos, ranging in age from 15 tc 40 years, was 116.7 
millimeters. We may therefore condvde that the mean hlood-pressure 
for Filipinos dunng Ih.c period of 15 to 40 years of age {average ohovi 
25 years) is 115 or 116 millimeters and that it dms not differ from tlie 
pressure at the same ages for Americans residing m the Philippines. 
For neither race is it mry materially below the figures to be expected for 
white men residing in temperate climates. 

MusgraVe and Sisoii(6) obtained decidedly lower pressures in a seri^ of 49 
Filipinos, for whom the age limits are not stated. These observers found an 
ayerage of. 108 millimeters for 30 males and 113 for 19 females. We do not 
think that any general, deductions should he drawn from such a small series. It 
is very likely that chance may have been an important factor, in producing these 
low readings, especially in view of the fact that the usual relationship of pressures 
for the two sexes was reversed, the female having the higher tension, whereas 
the general experience elsewhere is that women show a systolic pressure lower by 
about 10 millimeters. (3) 
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Two small groups among our Tilipiiios. which are not included in 
the above consideration, are of interest. One is a group of 26 Filipinos 
ranging in age from 40 to 7’5 years, the average being 50.6 3 ^ears. The 
mean pressure was 144.8, This seems a high figure, considering the aver¬ 
age age, and possibly may signify that the elevation from increasing 
years comes on earlier for Filipinos than for white men. Casual obser¬ 
vation suggests that the other indications of senility occur early among 
tropical natives. The other group consists of 20 Igorots, all apparently 
young, but whose exact ages could not be detennined. They gave an 
average of 122.0 millimeters. The Igorots were living at an altitude 
of 1,500 meters in a comparatively temperate climate, and though smaller 
in stature are better developed physically than the lowland natives. 
Their blood-pressures averaged 6 or 7 millimeters higher than the mean 
for the lowland Filipinos, the increase probably being due to the 
altitude.(8) The whole Filipino group, except the Igorots, is arranged 
by ages in Table XIV. 


Table XIV .—Average systolic hlood-pressures for S66 lowland Filipinos; arrangerl 
ty ages, {12M-Gentirmter armlet,) 


Number of men showing pressures from— 


Age period. 

80 : 91 

101 

Ill 

121 

181 

141 

151 

161 


to to , 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


90 100 ! 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

200 


mm, i mm.' 

mm. 

ram. 

mm. 

. 

mm. 

ram. 

mm. 

mm. 

15 to *20 _ 

_ 1 

11 

18 

6 

1 




20 to 25 years-..; 

1 , 10 ; 

49 

! 59 

! 28 

s 

i 3 

i 

1 

^ to so year« ..' 

1 7 1 

21 

I 32 

1 23 

y 

5 2 

1 i 


30 to 35 years_ 

1 2 i 

6 

0 

i 

3 

1 

i 

1 


5L5 to 4ft yAA.rA 

1 1 ! 

5 

5 

i 3 i 

1 

1 



Over 40 years_I 


4 

i 4 

1 1 : 

4 

i i 

cl 

1 

' 6 

Total- 

3 ! 24 i 

i . i 

96 

1 123 

! 71 

1 26 

i 

1 

1 1 

7 


Total 
number 
of men. 

Average | 
pressures, 


mm. 

40 

112.8 

i 161 

115.4 

1 95 i 

117.0 ' 

i 28 

116.9 

i 16 

112.3 , 

26 

' 144.8 

1 366 

;_! 


It Will be seen that the blood-pressure showed a tendency toward pro¬ 
gressive increase with age except in the period 35 to 40 years. The 
r^ecords for tibis period contained 5 exceptionally low blood-pressure 
readings and as there were in all only 16 men in this subgroup it is 
probable that such a low reading for the ages of 35 to 40 is merdy the 
result of accident and would not be manifest in a larger series. Pulse 
rat^ were recorded only for the Scout and Constabulary groups and 
averaged for the former 75.7 (blood-pressure IIS.Q millimeters) and 
for; the latter 82.5 (blood-pressure 115,9 millimetexs). These average 
dbnc* vary materially from the pulse rates found for our various groups of 
seldiors in the Phi^ppines. 
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GOXGLUSIOXS. 

1. The mean blood-pressure in temperate climates for health}- males 
between 15 and 30 years of age lies between 115 and 122- millimeters of 
mercury when a 12.5-centimeter armlet is employed. 

2. When the 12.5-centmeter armlet is used the blood-pressure of 
American soldiers serving in the Philippines averages 115 millimeters 
for the period 18 to 30 years of age. and IIS for the period 30 to 40 
years. 

3. This indicates that the blood-pressure of Americans residing in 
the Philippines differs but little if any from the average at home. 

4. Usually the lowest readings for Americans living in the Philip¬ 
pines were obtained in the first three months of tropical residence^, but 
there was no progressive tendency for the pressure average to rise or to 
fall with increased length of residence up to a limit of three years, beyond 
which our work did not extend. 

5. The blood-pressure of Americans was lower during the hottest 
part of the year, but the difference was very slight, only about 3 milli¬ 
meters. 

6. There was a well marked tendency for the blood-pressure of 
Americans to rise with increasing age. 

7. Neither complexion iype nor the use of underwear and hat linings 
of orange-red color exerted any appreciable influence on the blood- 
pressure of American soldiers. 

8. There was no well marked tendency for the blood-pressure or pulse 
rate to rise with increasing height and weight of the individual. 

9. As was to be expected, exercise raised both the blood-pressure and 
the pulse rate. 

10. Using a 12.5-centimeter armlet the average blood-pressure of Fili¬ 
pinos was found to be 116 millimeters for a large group of males ranging 
from 15 to 40 years of age and averaging 25 y^rs. This pressure was 
practically identical with that for the group of white men of the same 
average age and living in the Philippines. 

11. There is a well marked tendency for the blood-pressure of Filipinos 
to rise with increasing, age, 

12. The ptdse rate of active MLipinos and Americans living in the 
Philippines averages a few heats above the usual standard of 72 per 
minute. 

In closing we wish to express our obligations to the medical officers 
mentioned in footnote 3, who by their earnest and continued efforts 
made possible the collection of the statistics on which this report is based. 
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THE RED BLOOD CORPUSCLES AND THE H.-EMOGLOBItN 
OF HEALTHY ADULT AiVlERICAN MALES RESIDING 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

BASED OX 1,-1 IS BED CELL COUNTS AND 1,433 H-EMOGLOBIN ESTDIATIOXS 
PESFOEMED ON 702 SOLDIEBS.^ 


By Weston P. Ghaaibeblain.^ 

{From- the United States Arm.^ Board for the SHidy of Tropiml Diseases.) 


The expression 'Tropical anasmia'* in one that often occurred in the 
older treatises on diseases of hot countries, but more recent iiiYestiga- 
tions have shown that most of the conditions formerly so designated are 
in reality instances of secondary anaemia due to infections with various 
parasites, notably plasmodia and nncinaria, 

Seheube says ^‘tliere is no ansemia caused by the tropical climate alone/Ti> 
The investigations of Marestang, van der Sebeer, Eijkman, Glongner and F. 
Plebn(l) on white men living in the Tropics showed no material deviations from 
the normal condition as observed in Europe. Castellani and Chalmers (2> state 
that a certain number of Europeans in the Tropics take on “a peculiar whitish 
color, even in cases in which the blood examination does not reveal any sensible 
decrease in the amount of hseinoglobin,^' Eijkman(i) also refers to .this pheno¬ 
menon. Lehmann and van der Seheer(ll and Musgrave and Sison(3) consider 
this pallor of the skin to be a local vaso-motor condition. 

In 1908 Wickline(4) reported the result of examinations of the blood of 
American soldiers in the Philippines. The men arrived in the Archipelago in 
June, 1905, and the first observations were made in September of the same year. 
His results, which are given in Table I, showed that there was a progressive fall in 
the percentage of hsemoglobin and a regular rise in the number of erythrocytes 
except at the last obseiwation period. The color index progressively decreased. 

Table I. Wiokline^s average estimations of the erythrocytes and hoemoglobm of 

American officers and soldiers who arrived in the Philippines in June, 1905. 


Number 
of men 
examined. 

Dates of ex¬ 
amination. 

Average ; 
number of i 
erythrocytes 
per cubic 
millimeter. ' 

Average i 
haimoglo- ! 
bin. 

Average 

color 

index. 




Pei- cent. 


70 

Sept, 1905 

4,980,555 

94 

0.94 

104 

Dec., 1905 

5,343,595 

89 : 

0.83 

97 

. Aug., 1906 

. 5,429,9B0 

86 ' 

0.79 

81 

Apr,, 1907 

j 5,380,888 

83 

0.78 


^Published with permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines Division. 
“Weston P. Chamberlain, major. Medical Corps, United States Army, president 
of the United States Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases as they 
Exist in the Philippine Islands. 
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During the last three years tlie United States Ann}- Board for flic 
Study of Tropical Diseases has been carrying out two series of observa¬ 
tions, one to determine if any benefit resulted from the use of orange- 
red underwear in the Philippines,(®) and the other to decide if 
complexion type was a factor in the resistance of white men to tropical 
influences, During this work a large number of observations on the 
blood were made by the members of the Board and by certain medical 
officers of the Army who were detailed to make the examinations under 
the supervision of the Board.'"* The large number of independent ob¬ 
servers minimizes as far as possible the influence of the personal equation 
in this work. The red cells were counted with the Thoma-Zeiss h^mo- 
ertometer. The hjemoglobin estimations were made in most cases with 
Dare’s haemoglobinometer and in the remainder with the von Pleischl 
mstrument. The number of men observed is so large that the element 
of chance is eliminated. With one exception the stations where the sol¬ 
diers resided were close to the coast line. Most of them were near sea- 
level and of the posts which were not so situated none were at an altitude 
exceeding 600 feet (200 meters). It should be understood that all of 
the men were healthy soldiers performing their full militar}^ duty. The 
results are shown in Tables II and III. The average age of the men 
in Table II was 25.3 years and of those in Table III was 27.? years. 

Table TL—Ajjflragfe e^'yihrocyte counts and honnoglo'bin estimations on 65 Amet'- 
ican soldiers who at the date of the first examination had served on the average 
1^,9 months m the Philippines. 


Dates or examinations. 

Average j 

number of j Average 
erythrocytes! hfemoglo- ! 

1 

Average 

color 

1 

' 

per cubic ■ Mn. 
millimeter. ; i 

index. 

! 1 

January, 190&___ 

iVf cmi. ; 
r),27t>,000i 89.3, 

0.&5 

Jnly, 

5,355,000 1 88.2 1 

5,152,000 '; 90.0 | 

0.82 

; December, 1909_ 

0.87 


*The medical officers who were engaged in making the blood examinations 
referred to in this sentence were the following: Majors A. E. Truby and Roger 
Brooke, jr.; Captains E. G. Bingham, J. R. Barber, Mahlon Ashford, E. G. Huber, 
H, M. Snyder, and W. L. Hart; 1st Lieutenants J. B. H. Waring, W- R. Dear, 
G. E. Doerr, P. S. Wright^ 0. G. Snow, F. L. McDiarmid, Annin Mueller, T. J. 
Leary, M. C. Stayer, L. C. Garcia, and C. E. Fronk, Medical Corps; and 1st 
Lieutenants W. F. de Fiedman, and C. A. Betts, Medical Reserve Corps. 
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Tabus III.— Average erytliroayie counts and liwmoglohin estimations on SOI 
American soldiers wJio at the date of the first examhiMion had served on the 
average 6.S m-ontixs in the Philippines, 


Average 

number of Average Average 

Dates of examinations. erytlirocytes, htemoglo- color 

per cubic bin. index, 

millimeter. 


Per reiif. 

May and June, lyiu_ o, in. 000 90. a 0.S8 I 

May and June, 1911_ .1,206,000 ‘<9.6 ' 0.86 \ 


It will be ;>eeu that in character our blood examinations agree with 
those of Wiekline, although the alteration which he found with increasing 
length of tropical residence are not as pronounced in our series as in his. 
Our average erythrocyte eoimts at different periods range, from OjlH^OOO 
to 5,355,000, and the average hsemoglobin readings from 88 to 90 per 
cent. The color index is consequently considerably below unity, varying 
from 0.82 to 0.88. 

In Tables lY and V is shown the range covered by tlie individual red 
counts and haemoglobin estimations for a body of healthy American sol¬ 
diers, who at the date of examination had served in the Philippines for 
an average of twenty months, the length of this service being for no 
man less than fourteen months. These tables include all the examina¬ 
tions that are shown in the last column of averages in Tables II and 
ITT, together with a few others which were not entered in Tables II and 
III because thei*e were no preliminaiw examinations for the mdividnals 
concerned. 


Table IV .—Range of erythrocyte counts for 687 healthy American soldiers who 
at date of count had served on the average twenty months in the Philippines, 


; Range of erythrocyte count 
per cubic millimeter. 


Number 
of men. 


Per cent 
of total 
number. 


Range of erythrocyte count • Number 
per cubic millimeter. • of men. 


Per cent I 
of total 
number, i 


Under 4,000,000_; 

15 

2.2 

4,000,000 to 4,249,000_1 

26 

3.8, 

4,250,000 to 4,499,000-: 

37 

S.4 

4,500,000 to 4,749,000._j 

60 1 8.8 : 

4,750,000 to 4,999,000-1 

112 

1C. 3 

! 5,000,000 to 5,224,000-1 

155 

22.5 

i 5,226,000 to 5,499,000-i 

77 

11.2 


5,500,000 to 5,749,000.i 

76 

11.1 

5,760,000 to 5,999,000.-■ 

39 

5.6 

6,000,000 to 6,224,000_ 

35 

5.1 

6,225,000 to 6,499,000_ 

24 

3.5 

6,600,000 to 6,749,000. 

12 1 

1.7 

6,750,100 to 6,999,000_: 

14 

2.1 

Over 7,000,000_j 

'5! 

0.7 
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Table V.— Range of haimoglohin readings for 702 healthy American soldiers icho 
at date of examination had served on the average twenty months in the 
Philippines. 


Ktinge of Inemoglobin. 

Vni-nhPr’ i 

‘f of total 1 Range of hieinoKlobin. 

oi men. 1 number. 

1; 

Percent! 
total I 

otmen. 

'• I'liderSOperoeiit_ 

S i 1.1 ji 90 to 94 per cent. 

..1 201 ; 87.2 ; 

SO to 84 per cent... 

04 i 9.2 li 95 to 99 per cent.. 

lae: 

19.4 

Soto 89 per cent. 

185 i 26.4 |i 100 per cent or over_ 

i jl 

..1 4S ■ 

! i 

6.7 


Ir will be Boted in the erythrocyte counts that thei*e was a considei- 
able excursion below and a still greater excursion above the 5,000,000 
mark. The men with cell counts between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 per 
cubic millimeter constituted 50.4 per cent of the total 6S7, while those 
with counts above 6,000,000 formed 13.1 per cent. The table of haemo¬ 
globin estimations shows that 89.?’ per cent of the men gave readings of 
85 per cent or upward. 

The normal erythrocyte count of young adtilt males at sea-level in temperate 
climates may vaiy considerably from the conventional 6,000,000 per cubic mil¬ 
limeter. Cabot states that 6,000,000 is by no means rare among healthy young 
men and that higher figures are seen occasionally. Among 50 young medical 
students in the United States Hewes(7) found an average of 5,809,000, the lowest 
being 5,120,000. Sorensen (H) found an average of 6,606,000 for male students 
ranging from 19.5 to 22 years of age and of 5,340,000 for young physicians from 
25 to 30 years old. Ewing, (8) speaking of Welcker’s estimate of the normal red 
cell count as 5,000,000 for men and 4,500,000 for women, says: 

•‘Perhaps the chief contribution of later obseiwers using Thoma’s instrument 
has been the proof that the numbers are more apt to exceed rather than fall below 
these averages, especially in men, a fact that has become more certain from the 
more careful estimates of the last decade. Thus the average obtained by 
Helling was 5,910,000; by Frederiekson, 5,072,000; Zaslein, 5,010,000; Neubert, 
5,603,000; Graber, 5,081,000; Stierlin, 5,752,000: Reinicke, 5,209,667; Andriezen, 
6,000,000; Hayem 5,500,000.” 

In view of the above averages it will be seen that the erythrocyte 
counts obtained by Wickline and by ourselves among healthy young 
soldiers in the Philippines could not be considered as differing from the 
normal as seen in Europe and America. 

For 70 healthy American soldiers stationed in New Orleans,'and in 
whom uncinariasis had been ruled out by repeated examinations of the 
stools, we found an average of 94.2- per cent of haemoglobin. (12) The 
von Fleischl instrument was hsed and the average age of the men was 
about 28 years. Our own experience elsewhere in the United States has 
been that readings with this tastrument rarely reach 100 per cent. 

Faughit(lO) considers 90 or 95 per e^t with the von Fleischl apparatus to be 
normal. The relative percentage of hsemoglobin as estimated by clinical hecmoglo- 
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jinometers, is figured hy Stieriiii(9) to be SS.8 for the ages 18 to 25 years and 
100.0 for tlie ages 25 to 45 years. Since the average age of the groups of men we 
examined was 25.3 years for that considered in Table II and 27.7 years for 
that in Table III, it will be seen that the haemoglobin percentages, which ranged 
from 88 to 90, were probably a little below the standard to be expected in the 
temperate zone. In the case of Wickline’s series the reduction of haemoglobin was 
more marked, but even among his men it was not low enough to indicate a definite 
state of chlorosis or anfemia. 

The color index, or Irsemogiobin quotient, indicating the richness in 
hsemoglobin of the individual red cells, is set by most authors at a normal 
of 1, this figure being based on an average erHlirocyte count of 5,000,000 
and an average haemoglobin estimation of 100 per cent. Bearing in 
mind the evidence adduced in the above paragraphs, namely that the r-ed 
cell counts of young men range above 5,000,000 and that the lisemoglobin 
reading commonly does not reach as high as 100 per cent, it becomes 
obvious that color indices as great as unity are not to be expected in 
most instances. However, we have not been able to find in Manila any 
statistics showing the mean index for healthy and vigorous young adults 
in the United States or Europe. It seems probable that average haemo¬ 
globin quotients between 0.82 and 0.88 such as were found in our exam¬ 
inations, may be a little low, but not suflBciently so to be considered as 
definite indications of anemia or chlorosis. We feel sure that such 
reduction in the haemoglobin quotient as did occur among the men 
considered in Table III is not due to a prevalence of mild uncinariasis, 
since the stools of these men were examined at the conclusion of the 
observation period and only 2.3 per cent wei'e found to contain hook^vonn 

As regards the influence on the blood of the use of garments designed 
to absorb the actinic rays of the sun, it was shown in a former report of 
the Board(5) that the number of erythrocytes and the percentage of 
haemoglobin were constantly a little higher for the men wearing orange- 
red underclothing than for those wearing white. This difEerence was 
thonght to be due to concentration of the blood in those persons wearing 
the orange-red underwear, which -was warmer than the white and.there¬ 
fore caused more profuse perspiration. As regards complexion type 
another report of the Board(6) showed that there was no constant or 
appreciable difference between the I’ed cell counts and the haemoglobin 
estimations of blond and brunette American soldiers who had served 
continuously in the Philippines for periods ranging from eighteen to 
twenty-four months. 

In closing we wish to express our obligations to the medical officers 
referred to in footnote 3, who assisted the Board in making the haema- 
tologie examinations on which this report is based. 
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C0><CLTjSI02TS. 

From our own work it may be concluded that, aftor abont twenty 
months of Philippine service, healthy American soldiers, living near sea- 
level and averaging 36 years of age, will show: 

1. A red cell count averaging 5,300,000 per cubic millimeter, and 
rarely falling below 4,500,000. 

2. A haamoglobin reading averaging 89.6 per cent, and rarely falling 
below 85 per cent. 

3. A color index averaging 0.86 or 0.8T‘. 

Snch a red cell count does not differ from the iioianal at present 
recognized for healthy young men in the temperate zone. The hsemo- 
globin percentage and the color index are probably a little low, hut not 
sufficiently so to indicate a definite anaemia. The pallor not infrequently 
met with among apparently healthy persons in the Tropics we believe 
to be due as a rule to superficial ischaemia and not to a deficiency in the 
total quantitv’, or in any particular constituent, of the blood. 
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THE OCCURRENCE IN THE PHILIPPINES OF ASSOCIATED 
SPIROCH^ET^ AND FUSIFORM BACILLI IN ULCERS OF 
THE THROAT (VINCENrS ANGINA), OF THE MOUTH, 
AND OF THE SKIN, AND IN LESIONS OF THE 
LUNGS rBRONCHIAL SPIROCH^TOSISli 


By U'estox P. OHzorBEELAix.^ 

(From- the United States Army Board for the Study of Tropical Diseases.) 


In our quai’terly report of Mai‘ch 31^ 1910,(1) ^ye refeiTed briefly to 
the finding of several eases of the so-called Yincent’s angina in the Phil¬ 
ippines, and subsequently Bloombergh^(2) then a member of the Board, 
reported more fully on the subject. Since that time we have been on 
the lookout for the presence of 'Vincent’s symbiotic organisms in ail 
throat lesions coming to the notice of the Board and a large number of 
cases have been detected. 

In 1S94 PlantCS) and in 1896 Vincent(4) called attention to a fusiform 
bacillus, commonly associated with a spirillum, in ulcerative lesions of the 
throat, pharynx, and mouth. Since that time many writers have confirmed 
these observations and the two organisms have been found in various other kinds 
of lesions. Weaver and Tunuiclitf (5) have demonstrated the organism in noma 
and others have found them in ulcerative stomatitis, diphtheria, carious teeth, 
hospital gangrene, appendicitis, brain abscess, foetid bronchitis, pyorrhoea alveo- 
laris, and syphilitic lesions. Vincent,(10) Smith and Peil,(10) Bruce,(7) and 
ourselves (8) have met with similar forms in ulcerations of the skin. Recently 
Peters in Cincinnati has reported a case of fatal lobar pneumonia, a case of foetid 
bronchitis and a case of septic infection of the hand, in all 3 of which fusiform 
bacilli and spirochaetfe were present in large numbers in the exudate. In the 
case of hand infection the affected member had been injured by the teeth of 
another person. Hultgen(l2) reports a similar case of hand infection where the 
patient had the nail-biting habit and the same organisms were found abont the 
teeth. 

Baoillus fusiformis of Plant and Vincent is about 10 jtt in length, the limits 
of size generally being set at 3 and 15 a*. Occasionally much larger ones have 
been seen by us. From the center the bacillus tapers toward the ends which are 

* Published with permission of the Chief Surgeon, Philippines IHvision. 

® Weston P. Chamberlain, major. Medical Corps, United States Army, president 
of the United States Army Board for the Study of TropicaJ Diseases a» they 
Exist in the Philippine Islands. 
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sometimes blunt and at other times sharp. The organissins may be straight or 
slightly curved and are frequently arranged in pairs, end to end. Occasionally 
wavy forms are seen. They stain readily with carbol-fuchsin, Loeffler’s methylene- 
blue, or Giemsa’s stain, and many show irregularity in the intensity of the 
staining which gives them a quite characteristic banded appearance. They are 
non-motile. 

The spirilla or spirochatse are longer than the bacilli, ranging from 15 to 50 ii 
in length, and are made up of a variable number of undulations, usually from 
3 to 5. They are usually very slender and in fresh preparations are extremely 
active. With the ordinary' aniline dyes they stain less intensely than do the 
fusifonn bacilli and occasionally present a beaded appearance as is shown in one 
of the appended photomicrographs. 

Although several attempts have been made to cultivate these organisms from 
lesions containing them in great numbers we have been uniformly unsuccessful. 
They have been grown in pure culture by Weaver and Tunnicliff(5) (9) on slants 
of ascitic agar (1-3) and by Peters on Dorset’s egg medium, in both cases 
tmder anserobic conditions. Tunnicliff and some others consider that the 
fusiform bacillus and the spirochaetae are different forms of one organism. Some 
observers consider them to be protozoa. 

In smears from oral and faucial ulcers the s\Tiibiotic organisms of 
Vincent’s angina are iisiiallj associated with vai‘ying numbers of other 
bacteria, such as staphylococci, streptococci, and different species of, 
bacilli, including the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus, x^bel has found the organ¬ 
isms in normal mouths, and Gross in apparently healthy tonsils.(5) 
Some have suggested that to make a diagnosis of Vincent’s angina the 
organisms should be present in preponderating numbers, as compared 
with other bacteria. (5) Such a distinction is unsatisfactory, but may be 
of some clinical use and will be to a certain extent adhered to in the 
following report. 

PRESENCE OF THE ORGANISMS IN THROAT AND MOUTH LESIONS IN THE 

PHILIPPINES. 

During the last two years we have examined all patients witli throat and 
mouth lesions who came to our notice in Manila. There were 106 of these, 
and in the smears from 34 (32 per cent) the fusiform bacilli and 'spiro- 
, ehaetae of Vincent’s angina were present in preponderatmg numbers. In 
32 others (21 per cent) a few of these symbiotie organisms were found, 
so tiiat in 53 per cent of the total 106 cases they were present to a greater 
or less extent. The pathologie conditions with which they were associated 
are 4hown in the following table. 
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Table I. — Occiu'rence of spirochcctCB and fusiform- bacilli in- throa-t- and mouth 
lesions hi the Philippines. 


!'sitlu» 10 ]Lrical «-on(iitioii 


Ulcers of tonsil, cause uncertain_ 

Ulcers of tonsil, probably syphilitic_ 

Ulcers of faucial pillars, probably syphilitic 

Ulcers of gums (ulcerative stomatitis)_ 

Ulcers of gums, probably syphilitic_ 

j Ulcer of cheek___ 

j Ulcer of soft palate, probably syphilitic- 

Ulcer of tongue, probably syphilitic_ 

I Membranes on tonsil, cause uncertain_ 

I Mucus patches, syphilitic_ 

j Chancre, tongue_ 

Chancre, tonsil___ 

Aphthous stomatitis..__ 

Diphtheria tonsil ar.. 

Tonsillitis, acute, follicular.. 

Sprue_ 

i Carcinoma of soft palate--- 

! Total__ 


« The discrepancy between 38 in this column and the 34 positive cases found is due to 
the fact that 4 of the cases had positive lesions in two different localities in the throat 
or mouth. 

It will be observed that the two organisms were present in preponderat¬ 
ing numbers in a considerable variety of conditions, the munber of positive 
findings being highest in nlcei-s of the giuns and of the tonsils. Twentv- 
seven of the lesions tabulated by us wei*e apparently syphilitic, 2 being 
primary, 2 tertiary and the remainder secondary, and in these luetic 
cases the organisms of Yincent were found* in preponderating numbers 
in 10 and in small numbers in 1. In not all of these presumably specific 
eases was the diagnosis absolutely unassailable, but in some of those in 
which the fusiform bacilli and spiroehaetse were demonstrated in large 
numbers the diagnosis of syphilis was as certain as one could wish, being 
confirmed by the finding of Treponema pallidum, by the presence of a 
positive Wasserman reaction, or by the existence of unmistakable physical 
signs outside of the mouth. 
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Piisiforin bacilli and spirochastse were not detected in any of the 4 
cases where the Elebs-Loeffler bacilli were found by cultural methods. 
Prom 44 others of the 106 eases studied, cultures on blood serum were 
made with negative results as far as the diphtheria bacillus was con¬ 
cerned. Many of these lesions showed in smeans the presence of large 
numbers of spirochsetse and fusiform bacilli. In some of them the local 
appearances were strongly suggestive of diphtheritic infection. 

!N'eariy ail of our positive cases were young adult males, for the most 
part American soldiers. A few throat lesions among Filipinos were 
examined. Only one of these had any of the organisms and in this 
lesion they were not pj'esent in preponderating numbers. 

In the patients showing fusiform bacilli and spirochaetae in prepon¬ 
derating numbers the clinical appearances and symptoms were so variable 
that no diagnosis based on them conld have been of value. As shown in 
the table the localities affected were diverse. The ulcers were covered 
with white exudate in 2 and with soft gra^dsh membranes in 8 eases. 
Fever was present in 6 of the cases of throat involvement, dysphagia in 
16 and prostration in 1. Of the lesions on the gums 3 were very painful 
and 2 were painless. Most of the cases were acute, but 7* were chronic, 
some having had ulcers for several months. 

On the assumption .that carions teeth might be the cause of the fre¬ 
quent presence of spiroehaetse and fusiform bacilli in the month, an 
examination was made of the material from the interior of the carious 
teeth of 10 individuals. In the smears from 3 individuals an occasional 
spirochseta was found, but no fusiform bacilli were seen in any instance. 
We also examined a number of smears from apparently noimal tonsils. 
Most of these were negative, but in some there were a few spirochtetae 
and very rarely a small fusifoim bacillus. 

PRESENCE OF THE ORGANISMS IN LESIONS OP THE SKIN IN THE TROPICS. 

In speaking of tropical ulcer Castellani and Chalmers say: (10) "Vincent 
believes the affection (Ulcns tropicum) to be due to the association of spirochaetes 
and fusiform bacilli so frequently found in such ulcers. Vincent’s observations 
have been confirmed by Smith and Peil in Sierra Leone, Patton in Aden, and 
many other observers in various parts of the tropics.” In 1907 Shattuek(6) 
working in the Philippines reported that of 34 ulcers of the skin examined by him 
5 contained spirochsetse in the exudate. He states that some resembled Spiroc7i(Bta 
vefring&na and that others appeared intermediate between that organism and 
TrepormfUk paUidum, He concluded that the spiroehaetse were not of etiologic 
significance because of their absence in sections. He makes no mention of having 
found fusiform bacilli in the smears from the ulcers, but in his photomicrographs 
there are some large not very clearly defined, bacilli which somewhat resemble 
BatdUus fusiformis, 

HowarddS) reports spirochaetae, generally in company with Baoillus fusiforrmsj 
to be common in various types of ulceration in Nyasaland, and states that in 
sections the spiroehaetse can be seen spreading into the heaJlby tissue in advance 
of other miciu-pigahisms. He also says they may be found in nearly all foul- 
smelling n^lected ulcers. 
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In January, 1911, W. J. Bruce(7) reported under the title of “Zambesi Ulcer’' 
a condition which he had not previously seen described. The lesions, as seen by 
Bruce, were generally situated below the knee and consisted of punched-out ulcers 
\vhich healed after one or two weeks without the production of any constitutional 
symptoms. In the smears from the ulcers ho invariably found in great numbers 
a spirillum and a large fusiform bacillus. 

A little time before the receipt of this report of Bruce one of us found 
spiroehastse and fusifoim bacilli in large numbers in an ulcerated area 
()a the foot of a Filipino. This ulcer was thought to be due to yaws, 
and smears from it were stained for Treponema pertenue. No trepone¬ 
mata were detected, and no other organisms except delicate spirochjetse, 
ranging in length from 15 to 50 /a, and heavy fusiform bacilli the length 
of which varied from 5 to 10 fx. Photomicrographs of the organisms 
are appended. We were at once impressed by the resemblance of these 
parasites to those described as the cause of the so-called Vincent’s angina. 
The fusiform bacilli were of the same size and presented the same-barred 
appearance on staining. Many were identical with BaciUm fiisiformia 
of Plaut and Vincent, but on the average the ends did not seem quite 
as sharp as those of the organisms found in throat lesions. The spiro- 
chgetse were rather longer than those observed in the mouth and fauces 
and did not seem to stain as intensely with cold earbol-fuchsin. They 
were very slender and had from 6 to 12 shallow undulations, but differed 
considerably among themselves in size and shape. 

Unfortunately this patient passed from obseiwation before these or¬ 
ganisms were demonstrated. Consequently no cultures were made and 
no history was obtainable. 

During the last two years we have examined smears from a large 
number of ulcers of the skin, but have not encountered these organisms 
on any other occasion. Doctor E. P. Strong and others in Manila in¬ 
form us that they have not met with them in lesions of the integument. 
Eecently Lieutenant Armin Mueller, Medical Corps, United States Army, 
stated that he has found several such cases at Camp Jossman near 
Iloilo, P. I. 

BKONOHIAL SPIUOCHiETOSIS WITH AN OCCASIONAL FUSIFORM: BACILLUS, 

Bronchial spirochsetosis was first described by Oastellani in 1906 
since which date numerous cases, both acute and chronic, have been 
reported by observers in various tropical countries. From the description 
given by Castellani and Chalmers in their Manual of Tropical Medicine 
it appeal's that most, it not all, of these diagnoses, have been made 
from the sputum examinations alone. In 1909 Phalen and Kil- 
boume(ll) of this Board reported a case of pulmonary spirochsetosis 
in a Filipino, but called attention to the fact that the cansative rela¬ 
tion of the spirochaetsB to the disease was not proven. The report mentions 
that a few large bacilli were present, but does not state whether they 
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resembled Bacillus fusiform is. Eecentty, on re-examining smears from 
this case, we found a few perfectly typical fusiform bacilli; they had the 
characteristic barred appearance when stained. 

In searching fresh sputa for yeast the Board recently found specimens 
from 2 patients which showed large numbers of actively motile spiro- 
chsetse. Both of these patients were Filipinos suffering from typhoid 
fever. Specimens of sputum from 32 othei* patients having cough with 
expectoration were examined and none contained spirochset^ except one 
which had an exti-emely few, thick, spiral organisms such as might easily 
have entered the sputum from around the necks of the teeth where such 
organisms are common. Of the 32 patients, r2T were Americans and o 
natives. 

The histories of the 2 cases, the sputa of which contained spiro- 
chsetae, are given through the courtesy of Captains H. S. Hansell and ( ^ 
L. Foster, Medical Corps, who had charge of the patients. 

Case /.—Udasco, Private, 23rd Company Philippine Scouts, age 23. Service 
two years and eight months. Tribe, Ilocano. Admitted to hospital November 3, 
1910. Family and previous history unknown. Bad cough for three weeks 
previous to admission, and slight expectoration. Noted no blood. Headache and 
fever but no chills. On admission to hospital patient appeared very ill. Pulse 
regular aiid normal. A few vesicles on back and chest. Kales heard over both 
lungs. Abdomen distended and typanitie. Liver and spleen not palpable. Sub¬ 
sequently spleen was found palpable. Patient ran an irregular febrile course 
for twenty days, followed by a period of ten days of continued high fever 
associated with abdominal distention and constipation (relapse?), since which 
time (twenty-six days) there have been several unaccountable elevations of 
temperature. The Widal reaction was negative November 4, 5, and 6, partial on 
November 7, and positive on November 8. Blood was negative for Bacillus 
typhosus on November .7. Stools and urine were only examined during con¬ 
valescence when they were negative for typhoid bacilli. The condition of the 
patient gradually improved after the relapse, and the cough disappeared. 

Eleven specimens of sputum obtained at inteiwals w'ere negative for tubercle 
bacilli. Stools negative for amcebse and for ova except Tncooephalus dispar. No 
malarial parasites were found. There was a slight ieucocytosis ranging from 
8,000 to 15,000. Differential counts showed nothing of importance, averagings 
polymorphonuclears 61 per cent, small lymphocytes 36 per cent, large mononuclears 
2 per cent, and eosinophiles 1 per cent. Urine during febrile period showed a 
trace of albumin and a few granular casts. Diazo reaction negative. Subsequently 
urine became normal. 

On November 30 and on several succeeding days the sputum contained great 
numbers of spirochsetse. Prior to that no effort had been made to find them as 
will be explained below when referring to staining methods. The sputum was 
thin and watery containing a large number of small grayish flakes which 
consisted of masses of cocci, many kinds of bacilli, and a few epithelial cells and 
leucocyte. There was no blood and no bad odor. 

After a lapse of over four weeks (December 31, 1910) the sputum, obtained 
on forced ecmgh, was of the same flakey character as described above and contained 
numerous spiroehmUe. ^ 
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Case II. —CassaSj civilian employee, age 27). Tribe, Tagalog. Admitted to 
liospital October 31, 1910. Family history unknown. No previous illness. 
During last two months has had slight chills and fever at irregular intervals. 
Since shortly Ijofore entry had a cough with niuco-puruleiit expectoration. Some 
headache, no diarrhoea. Fairly well nourished, nothing abnormal found on 
])hysieal examination except fever which pursued a typical typhoid course for a 
period of twenty-seven clays wlieii the temperature becaine normal for one week 
since which time (three weeks) it has been subject to irregular and unaccountable 
elevations. The Widal reaction was partial November 1, and positive November 3. 
On November 1, Bacillus typhosus was obtained from a blood culture. On 
November 22 a stool culture for the same organism was positive. 

This patient became very ill as bis disease progressed. On November 4 lie 
vomited a great deal. The spleen became palpable. Subsequently pulse became 
dicrotic and weak and tympanites developed. On November 14 complained of 
sore-throat and a patch of exudate appeared on the left tonsil. This was negative 
for diphtheria and did uot shoio the spiroohwtce and fusiform haoilU associated 
with Vincenfs angina. On November 17 the throat symptoms had disappeared. 
On November 20 patient was very weak and began to cough up bloody sputum. 
This bloody expectoration lasted for several days and was quite profuse. After 
the temperature reached normal the patient gradually improved and the cough 
disappeared. 

In this case the blood was negative for malaria. The leucocytes ranged from 
8,500 to 12,800. The differential count showed nothing of interest; polymorpho- 
Duelears 68 per cent, small lymphocytes 30 per cent, and large mononuclears 
2 per cent. The urine during the height of the fever showed a trace of albiimin 
and a. few hyaline casts. The stools showed ova of Tncocephalus dispar, and 
Ocrcomonas intestinalis, but no amoebse. 

After the appeai*ance of bloody sputum an examination on nine occasions was 
negative for tubercle bacilli and on one occasion an acid-fast bacillus shorter and 
thicker than the tubercle bacillus was found. This specimen was inoculated into 
a guinea pig and at the end of eight weeks the animal was alive and well. At 
autopsy it showed no indications of tuberculosis. 

On one occasion motile ninnebic and a flagellate resembling a cerconionas were 
found in the sputum. 

The character of the sputum was the same as in the preceding case except 
tliat it was blood-stained at times. It was found to contain large numbers of 
spiroehaetfle associated with many masses of bacilli and cocci. An occasional large 
fusiform bacillus teas seen. The spirochaetae were found constantly present for a 
period of two weeks. After a lapse of nearly two weeks more (December 31, 
1910), the patient meanwhile having greatly improved in condition and the blood 
having disappeared from the sputum, spirochaetae were still present in considerable 
numbers though not as numerous as at the time of the haemorrhage. The sputum 
at this time, obtained only after forced coughing, was thin and watery with great 
numbers of the small, gray flakes described in Case 1. There were no blood 
corpiuscles. 

The spirocheet^ in both cases were siinilar in motility, shape and size, 
averaging about 15 p in length. They were tliin and delicate and 
resembled the third class described by Castellani except that none having 
one blunt point were noticed. (10) In one of the patients (Number II) 
there were found a few fusiform bacilK similar to those which are seen 
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in symbiosis with spirochjfitse in the so-called ^'mcent''s angina. It is 
interesting to note that in history, symptoms, and character of the 
sputum these two cases were almost identical except that one contained 
fusiform bacilli and the other did not. Whether the presence of a few 
fusiform bacilli in one of these sputa., and in the sputum formerly 
described by Phalen and Kilbourne, was due to a contamination of the 
pidegm while it was passing through the mouth can not be determined. 
It is certain that the bacilli were present in both sputa in much smaller 
relative numbers than is usually the case in ulcers of the mouth and 
fauces when the symbiotic bacilli and spirochsetse are encountered. 

In many of the cases described in the literature spirochastosis appears 
to be an independent disease. In considering the two histories recorded 
above it must be remembered that both patients were very ill with typhoid 
fever and, therefore, the presence of the organisms in the bronchial 
secretion may have been due simply to a migration downward, in a 
debilitated individual, of the spirochsetae which normally have a limited 
habitat in the mouth. However, the persistence of the spirochaetse in 
the sputum far into convalescence seems to be opposed to this view of 
the matter. 


PREVALENCE OF SPIROOfi/ETuE AND FUSIFORM BACILLI IN LESIONS 
OOOURRING IN NON-TROPIOAL COUNTRIES. 


These associated organisms are probably much more common in oral 
and faucial lesions than is generally thought to be the case and would 
doubtless be very frequently met with if the practice of examining smears 
from ulcers in those regions was more general. 


Eodella found the two organisms present in about one third of the 2,000 cases 
of pseudo-membraneous anginas which he examined.(5) Beitzke demonstrated 
the organisms in 5 out of 58 patients suspected of having diphtheria. Lublowitz 
reports the presence of fusiform bacilli in 6 out of 38 ulcers of the mouth. 
Arnold found the two organisms in 3 out of 5 cases of follicular tonsilitis. 

EothwelKi^) under the title of “Bronchial Vincent's Angina" reports 4 cases, 
which hare come to his notice in Missouri, where the sputum was swarming with 
fusiform bacilli and spirochfletse. There was bloody expectoration and the 
symptoms somewhat resembled asthma. Oases of fcetid bronchitis and pneumonia 
have been reported in which the sputum contained these 2 organisms, but as yet 
the reports of pulmonary cases in temperate regions are so few that no reliable 
estimate can be made as to the real frequency of the condition. 


It is not improbable that the organisms may go undetected more 
commonly than is generally supposed to be the case because of the 
fact, feat a majority of the sputa examined microscopically are stained 
by Gabbetfs method or some similar procedure. While fee spiral or¬ 
ganisms in pulmonary spirochsetosis stain well with oiydinary anilirie 
dyes, such aa cafbol-fuchsin or Lbeffler^s methylene-blue, we found feat 
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they were not acid fast and that they did not stain with the sulphuric- 
acid-methylene-ilue as ordinarily used in Gaibetfs method for demon¬ 
strating tubercle bacUK. The same was found to be true for the 
spirochsetse in A^incent^s angina. Therefore, it is evident that spiro- 
chsetge in the sputum would be likely to be overlooked in making a routine 
examination of the sputum for tubercle bacilli. 

The occurrence of the organisms in infections of the skin in temperate 
regions up to the present time has been repoited but rarely and no 
estimate can be formed as to the frequency of such lesions. The cases 
reported by Peters and Hultgen are referred to in the second paragraph 
of this article. 

OOKOLUSIOITS. 

From our limited series of observations it appears probable that more 
than one-half of the throat and mouth ulcers one is likely to encounter 
in the Philippines will show fusiform bacilli and spirochaetae in greater 
or less numbers, and that one-third of the cases will have them in prepon¬ 
derating numbers. This is a somewhat higher rate than we have ever 
seen reported in temperate climates. However, it must be remembered 
that in all of tire cases examined we were on the lookout for these par- 
- ticular parasites. The associated spirochaetae and fusifom bacilli have 
jDeen found in an ulcer of the skin and in 2 cases of pulmonary disease, 
but as yet there is no evidence to show that in the Philippines they are 
common in these situations. 

One caution needs to be given. In our opinion the finding of fusiform 
bacilli and spirochaetse in a throat lesion does not justify one in resting 
content with a diagnosis of '^'Vincent's Angina.''' Experience shows that 
syphilis, diphtheria, carcinoma, (and very probably other etiologic factors) 
must be carefully ruled out. It is still an open question whether the 
associated fusiform bacilli and spirochaetae are ever causative of the mul¬ 
tiform lesions in which they are so often found to be present. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate L 

Figs. 1 and 2. Spirocliiietse and fusiform bacilli in smears from an ulcer of the 
tonsil. 

Fig. 3. Spirochsetae and fusiform bacilli in a smear from an ulcer of the tonsil, 
showing beaded staining. 

Plate n. 

Fig. 4. Spirochsetfle and fusiform bacilli in a smear from an ulcer of the gums. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Spirochajtae and fusiform bacilli in smears from an ulcer of the 
foot. 

Magnification in all figures 1,000 diameters. Photomicrographs hy Mr. Charles 
Martin of the Bureau of Science, Manila. 
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